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“T have smoked PARSONS, 
PLEASURE (the mild form of | 


Barneys Tobacco) for 7 years. 
. . Its absolute uniformity of 
flavour and strength is the 
greatest boon.” 


If you have yet to realise the smoking-joy which only a 
pipe can give, make a trial of Parsons Pleasure. Many 
successful pipe-smokers started that way. More likely | 
than not you will find it a stepping-stone te something 
stronger in the Barneys range. On the other hand, you | 
may, like this Maidstone smoker who discovered Parsons 
Pleasure seven years ago, find in it lasting comfort and 
content. (His original letter can be inspected.) 

“T really feel that I must write and congratulate you on the 

“uniform standard of excellence of your ‘ Parsons Pleasure’ 

“ mixture. I have smoked it steadily now for seven years 
and have reached «. pitch when, although of Scotch descent, 
it is no longer a pleasure to fill my pipe from a friend’s 
pouch unless he too smokes ‘Parsons Pleasure.” Joking 
“ apart, the absolute uniformity of flavour and strength 
“of the mixture is the greatest boon and the new 
“wacuum packing puts the finishing touch to its perfection.” 


“ 
“ 


“ 


Parsons Pleasure is mild, clean-smoking, smocth and 
cool. It suits, particularly, the starter-with-the-pipe and 
smokers of gentle palate. For average tastes there is 
medium Barneys . . . and for the few, full-strength 
Punchbowle—the Ace amongst vigorous pipe-tobaccos. 


FACTORY FRESHNESS 
EVERYWHERE. 


The new “ EverFresn” container 
maintains the freshness and frag- 
rance of its cheery contents—where- 
ever in the World the tin may go, 
in spite of extremes of heat and cold, 
dryness and humidity, 
When you pull that rubber tab, air | 
tushes, hisses in. And until you do | 
this, a virtual vacuum within, and | 
atmospheric pressure from the out- | 
side, keep the tin sealed and locked 
indefinitely. 

BARNEYS (Medium), 

PUNCHBOWLE (Full). 

PARSONS PLEASURE (Mild). 





Of good Tobacconists— everywhere. 
Made by John Sinclair, Ltd., Bath Lane, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
(137) Also at Edinburgh. London Offices : 24 Holborn, E.C.1. @ 








W. E. HURCOMB’S 


HAVE often said that *my Picture auctions are only in their 

infancy, and one must not despise the day of “ Small Things,” 
All pictures sold are from entirely private sources, and sales take 
place every other week. A portrait of John Osborne (illustrated), 
Lord Lieutenant of Bedfordshire and Colonel of the Bedfordshire 
Militia, sold for £3,000. It was the result of one of our 21s. calls, 
and the owner was pleased at the thought of even £100. The 
owner writes from Bedfordshire :— . 

“Dear Sir, 


“T am very much 
obliged by your letter 
of the 21st inst., which 
is the first notification 
T have received that my 
picture has _ fetched 
such a wonderful price 
as three —_ thousand 
pounds. This entirely 
unexpected result is es- 
pecially pleasing to me 
in my present circum- 
stances and I wish to 
thank you and_ your 
experts for the par- 
ticularly good advice 
you have given and to 
congratulate you (and 
myself) on the result. 
With my compliments 
and most sincere 
thanks.” 

Write for Brochure, 
free for the asking. 

Lest you forget, buy the Daily Telegraph or Morning Post 
any Saturday, 7 he Times any Tuesday, or Truth any Wednesday, 
and read more about my activities. ; 

Auction sale every Friday of pearls, diamonds, old. silver, 
Sheffield plate. Fortnightly sales antique furniture, pictures, 
china, and books. No buying-in charges. Stamps purchased for 
cash to any amount. Parcels safe registered post. , 

Those who have faith in the old and well-known-firm of 
Hutcombs, Piccadilly, W.1 (entrance, 1 Dover Street), *phone: 
Gerrard 5971-4, know that'they always get a square deal. 


TRUE STORIES. 








MARCH. 


March, named after the god Mars, was the 


first month of the Roman Calendar. It re- 
mained the first month of the year in Scotland 
until 1599 and in England until 1752. The 
months of January and February were added 
to the Roman Calendar by Julius Caesar, who 
was assassinated on the Ides of March. 


Shakespeare says : 
‘* Remember March. the Ides of March.” 


We all know the couplet : 
* March winds and April showers 
Bring forth the May flowers.” 

If we would gather roses in the summertime of life, we 
must remember March, i.e., we must make provision 
in our early years. A With Profit Endowment 
Assurance effected with The Standard by a man of 
35 at an annual cost of £51 2s. 6d., will bring forth 
at age 55 the handsome sum of £1,515 at the present 
rate of bonus—42s. per cent. annual and compound. 


Write to-day for a copy of Explanatory Leaflet 
ae! | (Gee 
“Which is the Better?” 
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ASSURANCE COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED DUBLIN 
59 DAWSON STREET 


LONDON 
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52,000 Free~ Breakfasts 
are being provided by this Mission, this winter, 


to the most needy children from Stepney’s homes 
of poverty. 


Things are bad down East. 
This is an effort to make 
them somewhat better. 
No hungry child is 
=| refused a breakfast. 
3 Our sisters and doctors 
f are in and out of poor 
homes every -day. - No 
} case of need remains 
unhelped. 

Each breakfast, costing 3d., consists of a big 
mug of cocoa, with three slices of bread and 
dripping or bread and jam. 


5/- _ provides 20 10/- provides 40 
95/- provides 190 £25 provides 2,000 


How many may be fed on 
your behalf? 


Please respond to The Rev. F. W. Chudleigh, Supt., 


East End Mission 


Stepney Central Hall, 
Commercial Road, masinaition E. 1. 


























| 
PLAYER’S 
NAVY MIXTURE 


Sedative, gently soothing, 
gently clarifying Tobacco- 
smoke, with the obligation 
to a minimum of speech, 
surely gives human intel- 
lect and insight the best 
chance they can have— 


THOMAS CARLYLE. 





Pocket Tin 
/1 


Rezd. Trade Mark. 














Letters from Mary Goodbody 


Give the children 


Vita-Weat 





My dearest Amy, 


You need never apologise for “worrying” me 
about the children. And I must say you're quite 
right about their teeth, because whether they grow 
up with strong, sound teeth depends on the care 
taken of them now. 

If I were you, I should give them that nice Vita- 
Weat instead of ordinary bread. It’s the whole- 
wheat crispbread, you know, that Peek Treans 
make. They'll like it better than bread, and its 
“crunchiness” is the best thing possible for their 
teeth. Also it’s packed full of those things they 
call vitamins, and very good for the inside. | find 
that children who eat Vita-Weat seldom or never 
need aperients. 

If you ask Dr. Macdonald, he'll tell you all about 
Vita-Weat. And if you and James take to it your- 
selves, you'll both feel all the better for it.... 


Vita-Weat 


THE BRITISH CRISPBREAD 


Cartons at 1/6 and 10d. Packets at 6d. and 2d. 


PEEK FREAN 


Makers of Famous Biscuits 
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NATIONAL 
COMPLETE 


THE aim of The Times to-day, as it has been 
for five generations, is to record facts, and 
to give such comment on the facts as will 
help its readers to form theit own opinions. 


No other newspaper has such a complete 
newsgathering organization of its own all 
over the world. It is complete also in the 
sense that it does not distort or suppress 
news or views which ate out of sympathy 
with its own policy. The accuracy of its 
reports is universally recognized, and leaders 
of all sections of public opinion use its 
correspondence columns. 


Finally, The Times is committed to no political 
patty, but supports whatever patty, whether 
in of out of power, it believes to be acting in 
the national interest, 


Che Cimes 


Make it your daily Newspaper 





INDEPENDENT 
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News of the Week 


The United Empire Party 
TANHE collapse of the new Party has been the event of 
the week. We say “ collapse ” because it is not to be 
supposed, now that Lord Beaverbrook has_ described 
Mr. Baldwin as a convert to the idea of an Imperial 
Zollverein, that the new Party can possibly continue to 
menace the strength of the Unionist Party in the House of 
Commons. Lord Beaverbrook having called a halt has 
really stopped the charge. He says, aS’ might have been 
expected, that there is more need than ever for the work 
of the new party. But it will be work in a very different 
sense. To change the metaphor, Lord Beaverbrook 
having ordered his followers to burn their boats on the 
other side of the Rubicon, is inviting them now to build 
fresh boats in order that they may return and ferry 
across Mr. Baldwin and all his colleagues. 


In the speech in which Mr. Baldwin is supposed to 
have given complete satisfaction to Lord Beaverbrook 
the new Party was not even mentioned. That is not 
evidence that Mr. Baldwin had not the new Party in mind. 
He was certainly thinking of it. Both sides will be 
busy for some time in putting their different inter- 
pretations upon the same event. Lord Beaverbrook 
will say that his Party has triumphantly accomplished 
its purpose, and the Unionists will say that Mr. Baldwin’s 
addition of a Referendum to the programme unfolded 
in his Coliseum speech was merely the occasion for 
Lord Beaverbrook to escape from an enterprise which 
he already recognized was doomed. A possible point 
on Lord Beaverbrook’s side must be added. It is 
reported that it was he who persuaded Mr. Baldwin 
to advocate the Referendum. 


* * * * 
Mr. Baldwin’s Speech 
Mr. Baldwin’s speech, which according to Lord 


Beaverbrook, altered the whole political situation, was 
delivered on Tuesday to the Council of the National 
Union of Conservative and Unionist Associations. After 
calling attention to the alarming growth of unemployment 
and prophesying that this would continue so long as the 
Government remained in office, Mr. Baldwin came to 
Safeguarding as a cure. The Safeguarding of the future, 
he said, must be on an Imperial scale. In this matter 
food-taxes always stood in the way and he remained 
unwilling to ask the people to ‘‘ vote blindly ” for them. 
On the other hand, it was quite a mistake to say that in 
his speech at the Coliseum he had precluded free negotia- 
tion with the Dominions on every subject, including 
food-taxes. An Imperial Conference was a_ family 
gathering, and it would be ridiculous to rule out “ any 
subject whatever.” 
* * * * 

Mr. Baldwin then made his proposal of a Referendum 
which surprised his audience. He said that if at an 
Imperial Conference a plan was evolved which contained 
some taxes on foreign food, a party fight on the sub- 
ject at a General Election might damage Imperial 
relations for generations. He had, therefore, come to 
the conclusion that the only “* way out ” was to introduce 
the Referendum. A Referendum ought not to involve the 
fate of a Government. If it did it would instantly become 
political, and his hope was to raise an Imperial scheme 
above faction. When the Unionists were returned to 
power they would summon an “ unconditional Conference 
of the Empire,”’ and any scheme introducing food taxes 
would be submitted to the free judgment of the people of 
Great Britain at a Referendum. Having for many years 
advocated a Referendum as the best solution of political 
deadlocks, we are naturally delighted that Mr. Baldwin 
has accepted it. We are compelled to add, however, 
that we are very doubtful whether a Referendum can be 
applied satisfactorily in Mr. Baldwin’s way. 

* * * « 

The only way of meeting the many objections which have 
been raised to the Referendum is to confine its operation 
to Bills which have passed through all stages in the House 
of Commons. If the voters were asked in a broad sense, 
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“Do you approve of food taxes?” everyone would feel 
more inclined to write an essay upon the subject than to 
answer simply “ Yes ” or “ No.” There would be a strong 
temptation to say, “ It all depends upon your exact mean- 
ing,” and to go on to describe situations in which the 
voter would accept food taxes and others in which he 
would not. A_ Bill in its final form (no doubt 
clarified in the Press by approved impartial summaries) 
would provide the material upon which the meanest 
intelligence could form an opinion and could fairly answer 
“Yes” or “ No.” There would be no attempt to call in 
the electorate to do the constructional work which is 
proper only to the people’s representatives in Parliament. 
* * * * 


Lord Beaverbrook and Lord Rothermere 

In a statement issued after Mr. Baldwin’s speech 
Lord Beaverbrook said :—“ From to-day no Conservative 
who is loyal to Mr. Baldwin can remain hostile to the 
policy of the United Empire Party, and if Conservative 
members generally accept Mr. Baldwin’s lead, as I cannot 
doubt they will, the Empire crusade will be saved the 
expense, the enormous expense, of opposing them in 
the constituencies.” One wonders now what Lord 
Rothermere will do. On Wednesday the Daily Mail 
agreed with Lord Beaverbrook sufficiently to say that 
the policy of the United Empire Party had _ been 
“adopted ” by Mr. Baldwin. Will Lord Rothermere, 
therefore, cease his persistent disparagement of Mr. 
Baldwin’s leadership ? Lord Rothermere conferred upon 
the new Party a much longer programme than Lord 
Beaverbrook ever suggested. He said that the Party 
stood for reform of the House of Lords, ruthless economy, 
no extension of doles or pensions, no more surrenders in 
India, the abandonment of Palestine, and so on. On 
Thursday, however, when we write, the new party seems 
to have almost disappeared from the pages of the Daily 
Mail. 

* * * * 

The Coal Bill 

An important Liberal amendment was moved in the 
Committee stage of the Coal Bill in the House of Commons 


on Thursday, February 27th. It emphasized the danger . 


of the quota—of allowing coalowners to fix the prices 
of their own monopoly and of limiting production in 
order to keep prices up. Unionists argued that the pro- 
posal deliberately checked the natural elimination of 
inefficient pits under economic law. Experience teaches 
us, however, that alleged “‘ economic laws,” like the mills 
of God, grind slowly. And when, at last, there is a genuine 
hope of an international remedy being applied to an 
international problem this country can hardly wait for 
the operation of the “laws.” Mr. Graham wound up 
with an excellently reasoned plea for the Bill. He insisted 
once more that, as we have often said, the industry’s 
trouble is surplus productive capacity, and that even 
though carbonization processes will make it possible to 
market more coal, there can never be sufficient consump- 
tion to cover the potential productive capacity. From 
his experience he predicted a further fall in prices owing 
to the same surplus capacity in other European countries. 
He added that political irresponsibility would result in 
a further struggle, suicidal for the industry, between 
owners and miners. In the division there were some 
Liberal defections, and the Government had a majority 
of nine. 
* * * * 

The Liberals and Party Loyalty 

On Tuesday the Liberals held a meeting at the House of 
Commons to discuss the Party defections in debates. 
A particular point was given to the meeting by the voting 


— 


on the Coal Bill to which we have just referred. yy. 
Lloyd George is said to have spoken with considerable 
feeling about the difficulties of his position. Sir Robert 
Hutchison was persuaded to withdraw his resignation 
as Chief Whip. Sir William Edge, the Assistant English 
Whip, who had also resigned, was absent through illness 
and his case was left over for consideration. A resolution 
insisting upon Party loyalty was not proceeded with, 
but apparently a unanimous pledge was given by those 
present to work together for the good of the Party. Ajj 
this leaves us a little mystified. It seems that if there haq 
been no Liberal dissension the Government would haye 
been defeated on the quota question in the Coal Bill, 
Such a defeat might have brought the Government 
down, yet the Liberal Party is known to desire that the 
Government should be kept in office. 

* * * * 


Wireless and the Post Office 

The recrimination between the Imperial Communica. 
tions Company and the Post Office arises out of technical 
considerations which cannot be properly judged by the 
public. The Postmaster-General asserts that by using 
the Post Office stations at Rugby and Baldock for the 
new wireless: telephony system, he can save between a 
third and a ‘half of the rent charged by Imperial Commu. 
nications and provide as efficient a service. The Company 
denies this. The anomaly of the position is that a 
question of this sort in the administration of a business 
run for profit should ever have to be brought before 
Parliament. It would seem that at least some of Lord 
Wolmer’s suggestions for the ‘ commercialization ” of 
the Post Office become more important than ever. 
Another question’ to be decided is whether the wireless 
service ought not to be a purely Imperial service. The 
Post Office scheme may be cheaper, but it relies upon 
transmission through foreign countries. 

* * * * 

The New French Cabinet 

The new French Cabinet was announced last: Sunday. 
M. Tardieu managed to tread on a good many deputies’ 
toes before reappearing with a personnel which differs 
very little from that which was defeated on February 17th. 
Since all the parties in the Chamber, except the Socialists, 
are pledged to the foreign policy pursued at the Naval 
Conference, the Parliamentary crisis seems rather farcical. 
On Wednesday M. Tardieu faced the Chamber and got 
an unexpectedly decisive majority. We are glad to see 
that L’Europe Nouvelle is at one with foreign commen- 
tators who deplore the manner in which French deputies 
place their personal or party interests before everything 
else. There is a growing disposition in France to have 
done with the fetish of “ no dissolution.” And the steady 
concentration of Radical opinion into a solid Left bloc— 
prepared to make a working arrangement with the 
Socialists—promises a further development. 

* * * * 

‘*As You Were ”’ in Spain 

General Primo de Rivera’s dictum that Spain would 
require a Dictatorship for another few years is borne out 
by recent events. When we write, the fate of the monar- 
chy is still in the balance, and General Berenguer has had 
to suspend the “ full liberties” which were promised to 
the hungry Spanish citizenry after their six and a half 
years of privation. The speech by Seftor Sanchez Guerra 
on Thursday, February 27th, was dramatic enough to 
satisfy the most jaded. He accused King Alfonso of 
having brought in the Dictatorship in order to cover his 
own constitutional sins, and after this outburst of personal 
animus hastened to add that he remained a Monarchist, 
but would willingly see Spain a Republic, if such was 
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the will of the people. The speech was reported in the 
Spanish Press, but broadcasting was not allowed. Appa- 
rently it made a deep impression, but may have caused 
some reaction in favour of King Alfonso. 

* * * * 


The Arab Agreement 
The agreement. between the King of Iraq and his 
neighbour of Hejaz, resulting from the recent Conference 
on board H.M.S. ‘ Lupin ’ is a real advance in the political 
development of the Middle East. The days are past in 
Europe when the fate of nations could be decided by the 
personal relations between monarchs; but further East 
the continuance of a dynastic feud was still sufficient to 
prevent co-operation... Great credit is, of course, due to 
the diplomacy of Sir Francis Humphrys, which brought 
about this meeting, but the greatest credit of all should 
perhaps be given to the rulers themselves, who showed 
themselves capable of rising above the deep-seated 
traditions of their race. 
* * * * 

The Political Situation in India 

It is, of course, too early to estimate the results of Mr. 
Gandhi's “ultimatum” to the Viceroy, though the 
general opinion seems to be that his powder is damp, 
There is, however, welcome evidence that moderate 
opinion in India is organizing itself. The recent All- 
arty Conference has, though not very successfully, tried 
to reconcile differences between hitherto opposing groups, 
and has even met and conferred informally with a repre- 
sentative of the Princes. Another encouraging sign is the 
resolution moved last Saturday in the Chamber of 
Princes by the Maharajah of Alwar and carried unani- 
mously. It welcomed the prospect of the early attainment 
by British India of her place among the Dominions of the 
British Commonwealth, and emphatically disapproved 
of a policy of separation from the Empire. The omens 
for the Round Table Conference are, therefore, moderately 
favourable, and more could not have been expected. 

* * * * 


The Indian Budget 

On Friday, February 28th, at Delhi, Sir George 
Schuster, the Finance Member of Council, introduced 
the Indian Budget for 1929-30. The results of the year 
1928-9 left him with a deficit of 106 lakhs, which was 
covered by Treasury reserves and a windfall from the 
proceeds of the liquidation of German property. On the 
basis of present taxation, however, there was an estimated 
deficit for 1929-80, which has had to be covered in the 
main by new revenue duties. Most important of these, 
especially from the British point of view, is the increase 
from 11 to 15 per cent. on the duties on cotton piece 
goods. This has been somewhat mitigated by the impo- 
sition of a Protective duty of 5 per cent. on all grey goods 
not coming from the United Kingdom, but it is never- 
theless a severe blow for Lancashire traders, who have 
already sent a deputation to consult with Mr. Graham. 
It is notable that although Sir George Schuster speci- 
fically refrained from asking for a decision on the general 
question of Imperial Preference, criticism in the Assembly 
concentrated on this issue. It is not expected that the 
criticism will be effectual. 

* * * * 


A Fiemish University 

On Thursday, February 27th, the Belgian Chamber 
passed, by a large majority, a Bill making the University 
of Ghent, in effect, a wholly Flemish University. The 
hew régime is to begin next October, and this concession 
to minority feeling, which has the support of the Catholic 
Right, both Flemings and Walloons, should do much to 


appease internal diseords. Belgium will thus have a 


State University (Walloon) at Liége, the Catholic Univer- 
sity at Louvain, and this Flemish University at Ghent. 
as a x * 

Lord Gladstone 
We regret to record the death of Lord Gladstone 
on Thursday at the age of seventy-six. One of his 
friends has said that political speaking came easily to 
him. However that may be he exercised his quiet but 
undoubted skill in debate and negotiation without any 
of the elaboration which belonged to his great father, 
He was thirty years in the House of Commons and 
acted as Chief Liberal Whip. He was the first Governor- 
General of South Africa and was remarkably successful 
in presiding over the opening years of the great experiment 
in autonomy. Autonomy had been the gift of a Liberal 
Government and the magic of the name of Gladstone 
in connexion with it was a great asset. No higher 
compliment can be paid to Lord Gladstone than to say 
that the asset was as valuable when he left South Africa 
as when he arrived there. His devotion to the memory 
of his father was a consuming passion and though not 
all his acts of filial piety were of equal wisdom all were 
extremely likeable. 
* * * * 
Dr. Joseph Wright 
We also regret to record the death of Dr. Joseph Wright 
who was Professor of Comparative Philology at Oxford 
for many years. It seems almost incredible that this 
wonderfully learned man taught himself to read when 
he was sixteen years old. His famous Dialect Dictionary 
was the result not only of immense energy but of great 
courage and self-sacrifice. He spent most of his own small 
means on producing it. At Oxford he led the struggle 
for making the Taylorian the home of modern languages. 
Oxford honoured itself when it made Dr. Wright Emeritus 
Professor on his retirement in 1925. 
* * * * 
Mr. Charles Whibley and Major Putnam 
The late Mr. Charles Whibley was a scholar of English 
letters, whose editing and critical essays were of a very 
high order. He was, incidentally, a vigorous political 
writer who was able to make austerity consort with 
invective. A “true blue” Tory, he changed little with 
changing times. To him, Whiggery and Macaulayism 
were anathema. His ‘‘ Musings Without Method,” which 
appeared for many years in Blackwood’s Magazine, will be 
remembered for their special quality. Major G. H. 
Putnam, the well-known American publisher, who died at 
the age of eighty-five, was a very firm friend of Great 
Britain, and was a frequent and welcome visitor here. He 
fought, almost as a boy, in the American Civil War. He 
was attached to minority political causes, being a strong 
Free Trader, and a member of the Mugwump Party, 
whose temporary purpose he was always anxious to 
defend against misinterpretation. 
* * * * 


A New Weekly Paper 

It was announced on Thursday that Mr. Gerald Barry, 
who last week resigned the editorship of the Saturday 
Review, will become the editor of a new weekly paper 
to be called The Week-end Review. We have discussed 
elsewhere the circumstances of Mr. Barry’s resignation, 
and we wish him all success in his venture. 

- * * * * 

Bank Rate, 4} per cent., changed from 5 per cent. on 
February 6th, 1980. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on 
Wednesday 102; on Wednesday week, 102); ; a year ago, 
101 % ; Funding Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 87%; 
on Wednesday week, 87} ; a year ago, 88}. Conversion Loan 
(3) per cent.) was on Wednesday 75! x.d.; on Wednesday week, 
75ix.d.; a year ago, 76}x.d. 
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The Navy and Army and the Russian Persecution 


rYXHE Government have acted clumsily in regard to 


the proposed intercession for the victims of 


religious persecution in Russia. They have chiefly 
themselves to blame for the indignation which they 
have raised. We feel sure that if they had explained 
clearly what their intentions were, and the reasons for 
them, most people would have agreed with them. 

The orders to the Navy and Army forbidding inter- 
cession for the Russian sufferers were worded in such a 
way that the average reader is still under the impression 
that the Government disapproved of intercession as 
such, and even behaved almost as persecutors themselves 
in withholding “the right to pray.” This false impression 
could not possibly have been produced if the orders had 
distinguished between intercession at compulsory church 
parades and voluntary intercession which the Navy and 
Army chaplains are at full liberty to organize. Mr. 
A. V. Alexander, the First Lord of the Admiralty, seems 
to have thought it possible to deal with religious questions 
on the model of what is known as “ legislation by 
reference.” Many modern Acts of Parliament refer to 
previous legislation, so that it is possible to understand 
them only by looking up preceding Acts on the same 
subject. Similarly, Mr. Alexander thought that people 
would have no difficulty in interpreting the brief orders 
to the Navy and Army in the light of statements which 
he had already made. 

Vain hope! Nothing was more certain than that the 
orders would be read as full and independent declara- 
tions upon which everyone was entitled to form an 
opinion without reference to what had gone before. 
Even those who had read Mr. Alexander’s previous 
statements had cither forgotten them or casually supposed 
that they were superseded by the official orders. It is a 
sad irony, all this misunderstanding; for we imagine 
that few Governments have been more closely connected 
with religion, in the person of Ministers themselves, 
than the present Government. One of the virtues of 
the Labour Party is that it is appreciably religious, not 
anti-religious. It is quite unlike those Socialist parties 
throughout the Continent of Europe which are charac- 
teristically anti-clerical. 

To show that the Government undesignedly invited 


misunderstanding, let us quote the orders. Sir Herbert 
Creedy, Permanent Under-Secretary for War, made the 
following announcement :— 


“IT am commanded by the Army Council to inform you that 
His Majesty’s Government have decided, in view of the politica] 
character the controversy has assumed, that it is enulealentin that 
intercessory prayers for Russian subjects should be read aj 
religious services in the Army.” 

The Admiralty announcement was :— 


“The arrangements made by the Archbishop of Canterbury for 
special intercessory services in connexion with the Russian Church 
to be held on Sunday, March 16th, do not apply to H.M. shipg 
and establishments.” 


Who would have deduced from these orders that the 
Government were entirely willing that there should be 
voluntary intercessory services in accordance with the 
request of all the Church leaders ? 

The Government’s real case is the sound one that an 
official service where attendance is obligatory is not 
the proper occasion for intercessions which are concerned 
with the results of the policy of another country, and 
which are sure to be regarded by that country as political 
in motive. Of course, the Russian idea that there is any 
political movement concealed in the wide and generous 
outburst of sympathy with those who are suffering from 
the “ anti-God campaign ” in Russia is entirely without 
foundation. To most of us it seems merely perverse, 
The point is, however, not what is true about the inter- 
cessory services, but what kind of untruth the Soviet 
Government will tell about them. It would be very 
unwise to make it possible for the Soviet to say that a 
certain number of British sailors and soldiers had been 
required against their will to take part in “an anti- 
Russian demonstration.” 

The Prime Minister, in a recent letter to a correspondent, 
said: ‘‘ To my colleagues, as to myself, religious persecu- 
tion is hateful. We have inherited that hate from our 
own stock and are not likely to be indifferent to any 
persecution.” And in the House of Commons on 
Tuesday he showed plainly that he was by no means 
opposed to voluntary intercession. But we cannot 
understand how Ministers allowed themselves to suppose 
that ordinary people would fit together the whole jigsaw 
puzzle of the various statements and arrive at a just 
comprehension of what was really meant. 


Our Invincible Shipbuilders 


RITISH shipowners and shipbuilders have a most 
honourable tradition of keeping their troubles to 
themselves, of refraining from the debilitating practice 
of self-pity, and of never trying to hold the Government 
up to ransom by telling them that without official help a 
great industry must perish. We have often been filled 
with admiration when we observed how they refused to be 
intimidated by adversity. And now our admiration is, if 
possible, increased by an announcement which shows how 
strong and brave is the resolution of the industry to turn 
adversity to glorious gain. The shipbuilders have 
voluntarily devised a Rationalizing scheme. They use 
depression as a time of preparation for prosperity. 

The trouble of the shipping industry is that it cannot 
control freights. These depend upon the amount of 
trade. When there are too many ships, and too many 
shipbuilding yards, for the existing amount of trade, as 
there seem to be now, freights fall. This, however, does 
not dismay the shipowners. They instantly decide to 
place orders for more up-to-date ships. The shipbuilders 
are not behind-hand. According to the announcement 


which was made in the papers of Friday, February 28th, 
practically the whole of the shipbuilding industry is to 
make a concerted movement for the abolition of redundant 
yards and the consequent decrease of overhead charges 
in the surviving yards. This has been done, apparently, 
without a word of encouragement, much less of compul- 
sion, from the Government. It is the ideal way. It is 
always better that an industry should hammer out its 
own fortunes than that it should wait for instigation and 
help. 

We have often wondered why shipowners and ship: 
builders have a stouter independence than any othet 
industry, and we suggest that it is because their industry 
has nothing to hope from tariffs. Obviously, the fewer 
tariffs there are the easier will be the entry into all the 
ports of the world. Sea-carriers thrive upon freedom 
in the exchange of goods. It may be said that the coal 
industry has nothing to gain by tariffs, and the cotton 
industry very little, but that they have been more back- 
ward than shipping in reorganizing themselves. This 
is true, but the coal and cotton industries are now 
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seriously at work on reorganization, The truth may 
be that the necessity of self-help has been impressed 
upon the British carrying trade, which is world-wide in 
its operations, with a vividness which has not been 
matched in any other industry. 


For the purpose of closing superfluous yards the ship- 
puilders have formed a company with power to borrow 
up to £3,000,000. The nominal capital will be insig- 
nificant as there is no idea of forming a large Trust. 
Although the firms will remain independent of one another 
they will co-operate in buying up the yards which are 
holding back the whole industry. During the War, of 
course, the yards expanded, but to-day there is much 
less need than there was for space, as modern ships are 
larger. Fewer slips are required. 


It would have been very easy to find excuses for the 
shipbuilders if they had decided to postpone their scheme. 
Their recent disappointments have been specially acute. 
Freights are now distressingly low. The other day the 
President of the Chamber of Shipping pointed out that 
they are actually below the pre-War level, although 
working costs are about 70 per cent. higher. A year ago 


The Profession 


HERE are abundant signs that the new party 
sponsored by “our business statesmen ”’ is still- 
born. After all, even those who are ‘ bounding to 
prosperity ” must look before they leap, and the noble 
Lords’ scouts have evidently served them very badly. 
One episode of the last week, more perhaps than any 
political or economic reasoning, will have hastened the 
party’s burial. By methods which are, to say the least 
of it, unworthy, the patrons of “ Empire Free Trade” 
and ‘“‘ one hundred per cent. Conservatism ”’ have forced 
the resignation of Mr. Gerald Barry, the distinguished 
young editor of the Saturday Review. It happened 
thus. In the week ending February 22nd the Saturday 
published a vigorous leading article, “‘ Express to 
Paradise,” which was a criticism of the latest attempt to 
torpedo Mr. Baldwin, and was entirely in line with the 
policy of independent Conservatism which the paper 
has pursued of recent years. On the following Monday 
the Daily Express came out with a headline: “* Saturday 
Review Supports the New Party.” Those of us who 
had read the leading article in question rubbed our eyes, 
and then we discovered that the basis for this sensa- 
tional headline was a brief letter of cordial approval 
addressed to Lord Beaverbrook by the proprietor of the 
Saturday Review. It has since become known that this 
headline was the first intimation which the late editor 
had of the proprictor’s decision, and in consequence 
Mr. Gerald Barry could not do otherwise than resign 
his office at once. As editor, and in himself, Mr. Barry 
commanded the esteem and confidence of a wide circle 
of writers, and we were not surprised to hear that the 
entire editorial staff, and such well-known contributors 
as Mr. Ivor Brown, Mr. Gerald Gould, &e., registered 
their protest in the name of independent journalism by 
following the editor into retirement. The explanation 
of the proprietor that “an ambiguity in one of Lord 
Beaverbrook’s newspapers ” precipitated the crisis mends 
matters hardly at all; in fact, in our opinion, which 
is also that of the Times, the proprictor’s letter fully 
corroborated the facts as they had been stated. 
This incident raises, of course, once again the thorny 
question of the relations of proprietor and editor, when, 
as happens unfortunately so often in these days of 


the freight from Australia was 37s. 6d.; to-day it is 
22s. Gd. This means a rate of from 1d. to 1jd. a ton 
for every 100 miles. It does not pay, or hardly pays, 
to carry cargoes at such a rate, and even if shipowners 
were willing to accept the prices, they cannot get enough 
cargo. Some ships which had come back into service in 
1928 have again been laid up; and some of the latest 
cargo vessels, fresh from the yards and equipped with 
every economizing device, have not yet been put into 
commission. It is a wonderful proof of undimmed faith 
that British shipbuilders produced last year 55 per cent. 
of the building of the world. 


We mentioned recently the inadequacy of many of the 
smaller British ports. Mr. J. H. Thomas quoted figures 
to show that the cost of handling goods in some of these 
ports was more than 60 per cent. higher than in German, 
Dutch and Belgian ports. This is a case in which money 
grants for development would probably be more than 
repaid by the result. Mr. Thomas has already arranged 
for some £3,000,000 to be spent on the smaller ports, and 
we hope that he will decide quickly to sanction the further 
expenditure of £4,000,000 which he is considering. 


of Journalism 


commercial journalism, they are not one and the same 
person. No problem arises, of course, when the pro- 
prietor is himself the editor. Frequently, however, 
both here and abroad, that is not so. Where the 
proprietor is an entrepreneur, a man of business, he may 
easily fall foul of those precious standards of honour 
and spiritual independence which are associated with 
the profession of a journalist. 

The fact that we live in an age of democracy in no 
wise diminishes the force and weight of such culture 
and standards as are associated with professional status. 
That these standards count and are appreciated is the 
lesson to be drawn from the gallant efforts by Mr. F. W. 
Goodenough and others to make our leading educational 
authorities understand the need for fitting men by 
training for the profession of commerce, as in the past 
they have fitted them for other professional callings. 

We may recall the stand taken by Mr. St. Loe Strachey 
on the oceasion of a similar incident when Mr. H. W. 
Massingham and others resigned from The Nation. 
Mr. Strachey resented strongly the intrusion into the 
things of the mind of the methods of buying and 
selling of cattle, and he argued that in England, at 
any rate, the professional code would always count for 
more than the power of plutocracy. Since that date 
(1923) the world of industry has moved on a long way 
towards the conception of mutual service and co-opera- 
tion, and the carly nineteenth-century ‘“ employer ” 
attitude which made Trade Unionism inevitable, and 
which is so roundly trounced by Mr. Bernard Shaw in his 
Intelligent Woman’s Guide to Socialism, is now happily, 
with few exceptions, a thing of the past. 

Obviously, as between proprictor and editor, there 
must be give and take. The editor is free and inde- 
pendent within the limits set out in the original arrange- 
ment, which, of course, should give him a maximum of 
latitude if the paper is to have any of that soul and 
character of which Mr. J. L. Garvin is a notable exponent 
and spokesman. The proprietor, on the other hand, 
has his clear obligations to the editor, and we must 
record our opinion that in his treatment of Mr. Barry 
—which all thinking men can only deplore—the proprietor 
of the Saturday Review has failed to fulfil these obligations. 
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The Father of Europe 


RESIDENT MASARYK, who celebrates his eightieth 
birthday this Friday, has been called the father of 
his people, but it would be far truer, or at least more 
complete, to call him the father of Europe, of the Europe 
which has existed since the War. For there was, perhaps, 
no other man who could, in 1915, have delivered the lec- 
ture which he gave then at King’s College, London, on 
“The Problem of the Small Nations in the European 
Crisis ’’ ; and it was largely this lecture which turned the 
minds of the intelligent public and of statesmen to the 
true problem of the War. Many, even of the latter, had 
never dreamed of a Europe bereft of the Dual Monarchy. 
They clung still to Palacky’s often misquoted dictum, 
that if she had never existed it would have been necessary 
to invent her. And if it was Professor Masaryk’s words 
which turned men’s minds in the direction which they 
have been pursuing ever since, it was largely his work, 
in organizing the Czechoslovak legions in the field and 
the Czechoslovak communities in other countries, which 
proved to the statesmen that there was a substantial 
foundation for his words in the feelings and capabilities 
of the suppressed nationalities. Perhaps there was never 
another man who has had such an influence on both the 
political thought and the political practice of his own 
time, for the work of Lenin cannot be said to have borne 
fruit as hasthat of Dr. Masaryk in the general consciousness 
of all civilized nations, and, moreover, the theory of 
Lenin’s work was largely derived from other sources. 
Masaryk ranks at the same time with Rousseau and 
Mazzini or, perhaps a closer parallel, with a Hobbes and 
a Cromwell, combined within one person. 


It is not surprising that such a man should, during the 
carly stages of his career, have been often in conflict with 
authority, and there was indeed much of this sort of 
experience for him to endure. But it may seem more 
surprising that Masaryk’s name was at one time anathema 
to his own nation, and reviled as that of a traitor, yet this 
has also been his experience. English readers may now 
follow the story in more detail in a short biography 
which has just been issued,* but as it illustrates admirably 
the President’s character, it is perhaps worth while 
repeating here. In 1885, Professor Gebauer published 
his doubts of the authenticity of certain documents, 





*President Masaryk. By C. J.C. Street. (Geoffrey Bles. 7s. 6d.) 


eed 


alleged to have been discovered by a Czech student 
wrapped round Hussite spears in a church in Bohemia, 
This was, of course, hailed as an attack on Czech culture, 
and the question became the centre of considerable feeling, 
Dr. Masaryk immediately set himself to urge the most 
exhaustive enquiry and, when he became convinced 
that the documents were forgeries, did not hesitate to 
proclaim it, and to urge the Czechs not to pin their 
national honour to a falsehood. It: was a courageous 
thing for a young professor to do, especially for one who 
had political ambitions, and this courage in the truth 
has been with him all his life. It is said that, when he 
was in Russia, he was on one occasion under a cross fire, 
yet refused to say that he was staying at a hotel where 
he was not staying, when by saying so he could have 
gained sanctuary. 

Now, at the age of eighty, he is the head of the State 
which he has almost created. The Czech parliament, to 
celebrate the occasion, has passed a resolution (gesctz) “that 
President Masaryk deserves well of his country.” It is 
significant of his character that, while his working day is 
as long as ever, the chief object of his attention should 
again be the education of youth. It is upon education 
that he relies for the preservation of democracy from 
its inherent dangers, and his speeches to the school- 
children show with what hopes he regards them. The 
motto below the arms of the new republic might be his 
own personally, Pravda vitezi, the truth will prevail, 
has been largely the theme upon which his triumphs have 
been based. ‘ 

It is a thing which may be a source of congratulation 
to Englishmen, that England has had considerable 
influence upon his life. That influence can only be 
suggested here, but there can be little doubt that it has 
been considerable. The first point of contact is more 
properly described as Anglo-Saxon, for the President’s 
wife was a Miss Garrigue, and American. Secondly, 
much of his philosophical work was done on British philo- 
sophers, and one of his works is a study of the philosophy 
of Hume. Thirdly, it was in England that his fateful 
lecture was delivered in 1915, and created such a profound 
impression. That President, then Professor, Masaryk 
should have found here asylum and sympathy at a time 
of crisis is in keeping with the English tradition and, 
by itself, a sufficient justification for maintaining it, 


The Week in Parliament 


N these stormy times anything may happen. It is 

satisfactory that the public in general and politicians 

in particular are gradually learning to be surprised at 
nothing. 

Take the case of the quota proposals in the Coal Mines 
Bill. The Liberal Party moved an amendment to delete 
the word ‘* production.” Before the debate a small, but 
suflicient, group of Conservatives had decided to abstain, 
on the ground that the House of Commons could not 
deny to the coalowners the means to work the seven- 
and-a-half hours’ day which it had already imposed 
upon them. At the outset, Mr. Aneurin Bevan, a young 
Labour Member from Ebbw Vale, made a brilliant speech 
in defence of the Government's position, and concluded 
with an impassioned attack on Mr. Lloyd George, using 
all that right honourable’s favourite oratorical methods, 
with devastating effect. A flushed and rattled Mr. George 
rose to reply. Instead of taking the Treasury bench 
with the trenchant criticism that had been anticipated, 
he made one of the poorest speeches of his life, fumbling 


his facts, and appearing to be entirely unconvinced by 
his own arguments. 

Mr. Wheatley followed with a moderate and _ lucid 
exposition of the case for the quota, and Sir Samuel 
Roberts, torn between party loyalty and his own con- 
victions, stated the point of view of the Midland coal- 
owners which, although he gallantly strove to conceal 
the fact, coincided with that of the President of the 
Board of Trade. 

Mr. Graham wound up to a packed House. He spoke 
with great earnestness and unusual emotion. But in his 
final passage he warned the Opposition that rejection of 
the clause would wreck the whole Bill, which, in that 
event, would have to. be withdrawn. This completely 
altered the attitude of those Unionist members who had 
made up their minds not to vote. They immediately 
joined their party in the “‘ No” lobby, and for a few 
harassing minutes the defeat of the Government on a 
vital issue appeared to he inevitable. But the un- 
expected continued to occur. No fewer ‘than four 
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Liberals voted against their own amendment, and 
another half-dozen abstained. To a House now seething 
with excitement, the relieving announcement was made 
that the Government had won home by the narrow 
margin of nine votes. And so to bed. 

Mr. MacDonald thus lives to fight another day, and 
Members of Parliament can breathe once more until the 
Budget. But the whole political situation is tenser, and 
the repercussions of this particular debate continue to 
agitate the Liberal Party, which held a meeting this 
week to pass a vote of confidence in Mr. Lloyd George ; 
and having passed it with one dissentient, argued for 
five hours, as to whether or not they would accept his 
leadership on important issues in the future. 

Supplementary estimates now engage our attention. 


There was an interesting debate on the Board of Trade 
vote which revolved round the proposed tariff truce. 
The Government got the worst of it, but secured a com- 
fortable majority with Liberal assistance. The most 
constructive speech came from Mr. Hammersley, who 
voiced the complaint of Lancashire against the monetary 
policy pursued by successive Governments since 1919. 
On Tuesday, Mr. Snowden was so rude at question-time 
that the Unionists, with every justification, turned the 
House into a bear-garden for twenty minutes. Later 
came the report of Mr. Baldwin’s latest pronouncement 
about a referendum on food taxes. And, finally, the 
startling news of a “‘ rapprochement ” between the Press 
Peers and the Unionist Party. As Mr. Weller would 
have observed: ‘‘ All werry curious.” WATCHMAN. 


In Defence of the Faith 
XVI.—What is Sin? 


[The Rev. H. H. Farmer, M.A., is a minister of the Presbyterian 
Church of England and the author of Things Not Seen and Experi- 
ence of God.] 

MODERN audience, listening to an exposition of 

the Christian Faith, would almost certainly 
become most critical and unreceptive at the point where 
the speaker announced the topic of Sin. To an observer 
with some knowledge of the history of dogma and some 
experience of evangelical revivals this might not seem 
strange ; yet, from tie point of view of the commonplace 
facts of life, it might well seem so strange as to be 
almost startling. For it is not necessary to profess 
Christianity to know that there is at the heart of life 
a moral problem as intractable as it is vitally important 
to human well-being. This problem has been the 
continuous theme of great literature; it is “ writ 
large’ across recent history; and no man needs to 
be specially reflective to observe its presence in the 
intimacies of his own life. What, then, has the Christian 
Faith peculiarly to say about it, and why does the 
modern mind show a certain reluctance to listen to what 
it says? This is to raise the question, what, from the 
point of view of a modern presentation of the Faith, 
is sin? For sin, as a term, contains in its meaning 
some of the differentia of the specifically religious 
attitude to the moral problem. The lawyer speaks of 
crime ; the moralist, of vice ; the religious man, of sin. 


We may begin with the immediate data, as they appear 
to be given in common experience. The moral problem 
arises because, for man, the task of managing life satis- 
factorily is complicated by three facts. 

First, there is the peculiarity of man’s psychological 
make-up. Man does not come into the world a ready- 
made instrument for dealing with it. On the contrary, 
at every point in his life-task he is confronted with 
the necessity of first organizing into an effective unity the 
ill-adjusted elements of his own nature. In this he 
differs from the animal creation, which, through its 
instincts, is fairly well adjusted to its world. Man 
also has instincts, most of which he shares with the 
brutes ; but, unlike the brutes,.if he surrenders to them 
he comes to grief. This is because there are in his 
constitution rational and ,moral elements which must 
be given their due. These claim the right to criticize 
and contrel the instinctive impulses, a claim to which 
the latter, in their surging energy and power to give 
immediate pleasure, are very loth to submit. It is, 
roughly speaking, the conflict between conscience and 
instinct which presents every individual with his 
peculiar moral problem. For it is an important clement 


in common experience that the problem is the individual's 
own; he feels his own personal responsibility for the 
outcome of the struggle. The normal man _ usually 
feels free to put his own causality at any moment into 
the side of conscience and give it the victory, and if he 
fails to do so, he is usually remorsefully aware that, 
whatever excuses may be made, he ought and could have 
done otherwise. 

Second, there is the fact of man’s social solidarity. 
Every individual is deeply subject to the effects and 
influences of other people’s failures to manage their 
lives properly. Thus, by hereditary and home influences 
a man’s instinctive impulses are sometimes given a twisted 
and unnatural strength which makes them almost 
impossible to control. Or, again, a wrongly organized 
society may continually place him in circumstances 
which unduly stimulate his lower impulses and leave 
his moral sentiments without nourishment and support. 
Meanwhile the man, himself victimized, is victimizing 
others. Thus the moral problem assumes social dimen- 
sions, and the inner life of the individual becomes, not 
a clear-cut issue between conscience and instinct, but a 
confused cockpit of forces, some of them unconscious, 
in which it is impossible to say where personal choicc 
and responsibility begin and end. 

Third, there is the fact of religion and its association 
with morals. Man’s belief in God has played an 
indispensable part in making conscience more and more 
searchingly inward in its reference, so that to-day most 
sensitive spirits can find no satisfaction in merely 
external conformities, however useful in themselves 
these may be; it is necessary that intention and motive 
should also be sound. This is an enormous compli- 
cation of the moral task, and it came about historically 
chiefly through the religious awareness, which. still 
survives in an attenuated form in most people’s minds, 
that an_ invisible, “ objective” holiness meets and 
challenges a man even in the most “ subjective ” inti- 
macies of the heart. 

We now ask, what is the specifically Christian view 
of these facts? In the answer we must distinguish 
between what the Christian Faith must say in order to 
remain true to itself, and what it has said at various 
times merely speculatively and without adequate warrant. 
Much of the restiveness of the modern mind undoubtedly 
springs from this latter class of utterance. The essential 
Christian affirmations about man’s moral situation are, 
indeed, simple and straightforward. They do not include 
a theory as to the origin of evil. They hardly do more 
than insist that a man must take certain elements in 
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the situation, as above analysed, with the utmost 
seriousness. 

Thus the Faith affirms, and must continue to affirm, 
however deaf a lax and accommodating age may be, 
that the moral task, the task of ordering the instincts 
by conscience into character, is the supreme issue of 
life. Failure here means in the end failure everywhere. 
But this moral seriousness must not betray us into 
suggesting, as has often been suggested, that the primary 
instincts, whose insurgent power creates the moral 
task, are somehow in themselves sinful, and that 
merely to feel the tug of them in temptation is a sign 
of the carnal depravity of the soul. It is most necessary 
to affirm the infinite importance of controlling, and 
even sometimes denying, the instincts, and yet to make 
clear that one is not thereby committing oneself to a 
grey and mutilating austerity which will never concede 
to them anything but the most begrudged satisfaction. 

Again, the Faith affirms, and must continue to affirm, 
raising a demurrer to every thoroughgoing deterministic 
theory which may gain currency, that man’s sense of 
freedom and responsibility is veridical; it reveals to 
him a fact of the moral universe which must be solemnly 
faced in repentance, if progress is to be made. But 
if we suggest that a man will be held responsible, and 
therefore ought to feel guilty, for every failure to achieve 
perfection, thus ignoring the fact that a man’s real 
responsibility is always relative both to the light he 
has and to the amount of real freedom his inherited 
mental constitution allows, then we are getting into 
an unreal ethical world and merely obscuring our 
real message. 

Further, the Faith affirms, and must continue to 
affirm against any shallow, minimising tendencies, that 
moral evil, through the solidarity of the race, is a most 
deeply inrooted and complex thing, which cannot be 
overcome by man’s unsuccoured natural resources. 
But if we build on this dread fact a theory of original 
sin and inherited total depravity, then we are going 
far beyond what the facts, as we know them to-day, 
could ever warrant. 

Finally, the Faith affirms, and must continue to 
affirm against every form of naturalism and secularism, 
that the sense of God, as searchingly implicated in 
the soul’s life, is true and fundamental. God is the 
Reality underlying the nature and purpose of human 
life; wherefore unless a man is rightly related to God 
through sincere repentance and fellowship, he is certain 
to fail in the stupendous task of fashioning his life into 
what it is meant to be. From this point of view 
Christianity may be said to he interested, not so much 
in isolated moral failures and in repentances for them, 
as in a fundamental re-orientation of the whole life in 
relation to God. It is interested, not so much in sins, 
as in sin, the latter being defined as a state of mind 
which, despite any number of individual meritorious 
acts, is fundamentally not properly related to God, 
and therefore fundamentally not properly related to 
man. The Christian believes that when, and only 
when, a man is reconciled to God, will there be found 
in his life a steadily increasing number of right acts, 
as well as an increasing inner harmony and outward 
mastery of the world. He also believes that such a 
reconciled and recreated life is open to all. 

It is this profound sense of the importance of God 
io the whole thing that makes the religious man use 
the word “sin.” The word is charged with reverence 
for God, with the solemn certainty of man’s ultimate 
failure without God, and with the anxious sense that 
man is somehow free even to reject God and so to bring 
himsclf to some unthinkable disaster. And this gives 
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another, and perhaps the deepest, reason why the modern 
mind finds difficulty with the term. In so far as it hag 
lost a living sense of God it has lost the key to the 
solemnity and urgency with which the religious man 
must speak of sin. The danger is that we try to induce 
in ourselves, and in others, a sense of the solemnity and 
urgency of moral failure by exaggerated talk, which 


is true neither to the nature of God nor to the nature’ 


of man. That defeats its own end, for nothing which’ 
is not of the truth can ever lead men into a saving fellow- 
ship with Him who is utterly true, utterly just, utterly 
loving. Herspert H. Farmer. 


Beginning with the issue dated March 15th, the Spectator will 
publish a series of six articles expressing the views of eminent 
scientists and theologians on Personal Immortality. Among the 
contributors are Professor J. B. Haldane, Bishop Gore and Father 
Steuart. The first article will be ‘‘ The Attainment of Immortality,” 
by Professor J. Y. Simpson. 


Beautiful England 


“ She is not any common Earth, 
Water, or Wood, or Air, 
But Merlin’s Isle of Gramayre 
Where you and I will fare.” 
rFAHE internal combustion engine has a great deal to 
answer for. It is the real nigger in the fence 
so far as Beautiful England is concerned. Ribbonitis, 
bungalotis, and the whole family of horrid fungoid 
growths which spread themselves along the great gashes 
of the arterial roads all hail the internal combustion 
engine as the source of their being. 

So long as transport was confined to the steam engine 
and the horse, rural England remained largely undefiled, 
however grim the conditions in industrial areas. The 
motor car, with its undreamt of mobility, was the herald 
of a new social revolution. It has brought happiness, 
opportunity and novelty to millions, but unless we 
rouse ourselves here and now, it bids fair to ruin all 
that makes England most beautiful and most precious. 

It is a race against time, and the Beautiful England 
campaign has not come a moment too soon if the country- 
side is to be saved. Similarly in our towns action no 
less vigorous is required if housing schemes are to be 
adequate, and the needs of old and new so dovetailed 
that buildings of historic interest are not swept away 
to make room for the inevitable cinema and Palais de 
Danse. 

Cannot we have some sense of proportion about these 
things? By all means let cinemas and dancing halls 
and petrol pumps and tea gardens exist and do their 
work in a fashion less blatant than at present. Petrol 
pumps serve a useful purpose, but is it necessary to plant 
them on the roadside at a point where they may become 
an ugly blot on a beautiful landscape ? 

I have been a casual dweller in Kent for the last 
twenty years and the change for the worse in the landscape 
is grievous. What strikes me as specially serious is 
the ruin of the sea-board. Camber Beach, near Rye, 
in old days was a glorious stretch of sand flanked by low 
dunes with their coarse grass. To-day before or behind 
the dunes a bungaloid growth has sprung up of quite 
unspeakable ugliness and vulgarity. Shacks and old 
tramears have appeared 6n the beach. A dozen shabby 
stalls, built apparently from sugar boxes or petrol tins, 
press tea, sweets and acrated waters on your unwilling 
attention. The dunes, where formerly you could picnic 
or bathe from them at will, are now for the most part shut 
off by barbed wire entanglements. On a summer's 
day, gramophones and portable wireless sets compete 
against each other in a horrid cacophony. All round the 
coast, so I understand, the same destruction of the ele- 
mentary amenities of privacy and beauty is going on. 
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I should like to see great national pleasure parks 
started where all the people who want to make a noise 
and hear a noise can be gathered together in their 
thousands so that the rest of us may be left in relative 
peace. Who wishes to stand between one soul and the 
enjoyment of the country ? Certainly not the promoters 
of the Beautiful England campaign. But the moment 
has come to speak plainly about the people whose only 
interest in God’s out-of-doors seems to take the form 
of destroying the very spirit of the countryside. The 
hordes who descend from charabancs to uproot flowers 
and plants and scatter ginger-beer bottles and sandwich 
paper far and wide have no understanding of Nature. 
I know nothing sadder in springtime than the bluebells 
and primroses trodden under foot on the main roads 
of Kent, carelessly plucked and carelessly thrown away 
to perish in the dust. 

How is this menace to be met without undue curtail- 
ment of the rights of the people for recreation and 
enjoyment ? The creation of a better public opinion is, 
in the end, the only real bulwark, but it is necessarily 
a slow process. Here and now the formation of vigorous 
minority groups banded together in the Beautiful England 
cause should be pushed forward energetically. These 
groups should function in all country districts whose 
proximity to towns, or reputation as pleasure resorts, 
lay them open to abuse by tourists. Pressure on local 
authorities to make by-laws dealing with the bungaloid 
growths is also a matter for local opinion and local action. 

Steps should be taken no less energetically to schedule 
given areas with narrow roads and lanes as prohibited 
to charabanes and motor buses. In seaside districts 
a jealous eye should be kept on the foreshore, where 
encroachments of the kind I have described above are 
destroying the amenities of the beach. Numerous large 
seaside resorts remain where all the usual urban amuse- 
ments, jazz band, cinema, thé dansant, and niggers on 
the pier can be concentrated. 

Let us see to it that lane and wood and hedgerow and 
the ecstasy of sea and mountain remain undefiled till 
the present tyranny is overpast. The day will come 
when a mob, thoughtless and unheeding will have learnt 
better because an educated people will see heaven in a 
blade of grass and eternity in a flower. No longer the 
destroyers, they will be the guardians of a sacred trust 
—that of natural beauty. 

Let us do all in our power to hasten the coming of 
that day. VIoLET MARKHAM, 


Children’s Museums 


ape of us who were taken to museums when we were 
- young remember them with any feeling of joy. 
They seemed large cold places, whose floors replied in a 
rather terrifying manner to our footsteps, and whose 
ceilings were set at an unfriendly height. There was a 
queer smell too, a pervading essence of church and wet 
umbrellas, blended with a certain stuffy oldness that 
was repellent. Nor were we ever quite sure of our posi- 
tion: we knew that we had a right to be there because 
we were shepherded by someone of authoritative age 
(usually an uncle) but the attendants, who had all the 
deterring influence of policemen or park-keepers, looked 
at us so blightingly that we lifted our feet higher than 
usual, lest we should be accused of sliding, and were 
then horrified by the noise that we made. We knew that 
we should be interested in museums, that a visit to one 
ought to be a treat, but we were suspicious because 
we knew too that they were educational. In those days, 
education, as we understood it, was a ramming-in and 
& pressing-down of facts. We had, of course, never 


heard of the Muses, and, if we had, should have regarded 
them as elderly governesses. Nobody had told us about 
the flighty riders of Pegasus; if they had, we might have 
entered their courts with gladness. 

After we had grown used to the sound of our clumping 
feet we stood, staring perhaps at the flint axe-heads that 
were supposed to interest us if we were boys—and there- 
fore savages—or at the toys that had been buried hundreds 
of years ago in the tombs of other little girls. We revolted 
against the encasing glass, which became blurred and 
misty as a result of our agitated breathing; and even 
though we cleared it, rather furtively, with our coat- 
sleeves, we still felt cheated. What romance could 
there be about an axe-head whose weight we might not 
judge, and whose bone-knapping edge might not be 
tested ? What could we care about the toys, if we were 
not allowed to see them from every angle, and feel 
if those queer dolls were as knobbly as they looked ? 
If those vases were rare, then why were there so many of 
them ? We felt bored as Midas by the sight of the golden 
filigree of his vine plants. 

We were whisked and hustled from room to room, 
shown this because it was so very old, and that because 
it had come from so very far away, until our minds became 
cluttered with a mass of meaningless pictures. There 
was, of course, a great deal that did interest us, but 
either we were not given pause to see it or we became 
afraid of missing something ourselves. Perhaps we 
were infected by the greed of other sight-secing tourists. 

It is said that young assistants in sweet-shops are 
allowed to cat themselves sick for the purpose of ultimate 
economy, and it is certain that mental indigestion and 
nausea were the only results of our museum-visiting. 

The possessive instinct, so strongly developed in chil- 
dren, is thwarted by the officialdom of the average 
museum, which is regarded by most young visitors as 
a sort of No Man’s Land, or rather as Every Man’s Land 
but their own. 

We hope that this state of affairs is going to be altered. 
The recent Report of the Royal Commission on National 
Museums and Galleries has made a few people consider 
the possibilities of a Children’s Museum, with a main 
branch in London and a lending department, whose 
activities might be controlled by the Board of Education. 
The Report, which urges the need for decentralization 
and effective showmanship, was commented on in an 
article in the Times Literary Supplement, where we 
read—* There are two methods of decentralization— 
geographical and ideographical. Museums can reproduce 
their kind or they can differentiate their species.” In 
the same article, attention is drawn to the very valuable 
educational work which has been done by Mr. and Mrs. 
C. H. B. Quennell, whose second volume of A History of 
Everyday Things in England has been published recently. 
Since the appearance of that article Mr. Quennell’s name 
has been associated in the mind of the public with a 
scheme for the establishing of an ideal museum for 
children. Mr. Quennell has been interviewed: there 
has been an article in the Observer linking his name with 
the subject of children’s museums, and the infection is 
spreading. 

Mr. Quennell, who has been impressed by the crowds 
of school children that he has seen in holiday times, 
visiting the Science Museum, where buttons may be 
pressed and working-models of machinery set in motion, 
is convinced that children would appreciate a museum 
of their own. ‘ At the Science Museum,” he says, “ You 
may see them worshipping at their shrine!” He is 
anxious that this matter of a new museum shall be taken 
up by the Board of Education. He says, “I want to 
keep out the sentimental maiden aunts who would insist 
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on giving lectures about fairies!” He suggests that 
the ideal museum for children should have seven rooms— 
one for the Stone Age, one for the Bronze Age, one for 
Greece, to show its effect on Roman Britain, which 
would have another room to itself. The fifth room should 
be Anglo-Saxon, the sixth for the Middle Ages and the 
seventh for the Renaissance. In addition to these there 
should be a cinema—a most important feature, and one 
which has the most exciting possibilities. The question 
of stocking such a place should not be very difficult 
or very expensive. Mr. Quennell mentions the superfluous 
bequests which are frequently made to other museums, 
and says that the cellar and stock-rooms of many of 
these builidngs are congested with stuff that cannot 
possibly be exhibited owing to lack of space. The Victoria 
and Albert Museum already lends some of its possessions, 
and there is no reason why other institutions should not 
be induced to do the same. Mr. Quenncll speaks of a 
small box which may be found by diligent seekers in the 
New Stone Agé Gallery of the British Museum: in it is 
a collection of bone needles, and he thinks that this sort 
of exhibit would have the greatest value in a museum 
for children, as from it the whole development of the 
sewing-machine could be traced. 

The difficulties of selection will present the greatest 
problem to the organizers of this new museum. It is 
essential that it should be very selective, and that every 
exhibit should be a link between the spectators and the 
lives of those people or the spirit of that age of which it 
is a token. Every specimen, every picture, every photo- 
graph or model should tell a story : it should bring before 
children some aspect of life, which the exhibits of most 
existing museums most certainly do not. We all know 
the false importance that is attached to antiquity by 
official guides, who make children feel that their quickness 
is an intrusion among all the mementos of the dead. 
Far too little attention is, therefore, paid to the personal 
beauty of exhibits. If a thing has loveliness, and if, 
like Keats’ Grecian Urn, it has turned— 

“ Sylvan historian, who canst thus express 
A flowery tale more sweetly than our rhyme.” 
then it has the double value of beauty and significance. 

These then are the present aims of those who are 
interested in the Children’s Museum—that it shall not 
be expensive, shall contain at least seven rooms, and 
be situated in London. It shall have a lending depart- 
ment, whereby schools and provinces may benefit, its 
selected exhibits shall be changed frequently, and shall 
include many models, which should have architectural, 
industrial and human values. A_ great deal would 
depend on the models. Kipling’s poem about the 
“Twenty Bridges from Tower to Kew” that ‘“‘ wanted 
to know what the river knew,” might well be illustrated 
by models and pictures. 

At present the museum is only a temple on Helicon, 
airy and frail as any castle in Spain, but when, and if, 
it comes into being, we hope that it will be a lively 
Temple of the Muses. 

Barwara Evenan Topp. 


The King-Cobra 


NE afternoon, in India, a hamadryad writhed itself 
into my life. Unexpectedly—for it was the hour for 
repose—my bearer, Jagwant, appeared, and salaamed, 
2nd said that a man had been bitten by a snake. 
‘“* What man ?” I asked. 
‘Just a man, Cherisher of the Poor,” said Jagwant. 
** He is going to die in the road outside our house.” 
Iran out tomy bungalow gate, and found there a group of 
syces and grass-cutters gazing apathetically at a prostrate 
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figure. Evidently the man was a grass-cutter who had 
been scraping up the sweet dhub-grass by the roadside, 
for his implement was beside him, and his loin-cloth half. 
filled with fodder. A passing policeman had seen him 
and had told Jagwant. Jagwant had gone to look, and 
saw that he could do nothing personally, for he was not 
of the bitten-one’s caste. After this, I was informed, 

The man’s lips were already blue when we carried him 
into the veranda. I scribbled a line to the regimental 
doctor, and sent Jagwant off with it, telling him to return 
with some brandy (there was no pollution for him in that), 
and then I searched for the mark of a bite on the grass. 
cutter’s scaly legs and gnarled hands, but could find none, 

When the doctor came, he found the wounds—two livid 
spots on the palm near the thumb, about half-an-inch 
apart—but it was too late to incise them. 

‘* T know a saddhu who ean bring even the dead to life,” 
said a native hospital assistant, as soon as his chief had 
gone. 


“Then fetch him at once,” I said. 
An hour later the hospital assistant arrived with an 


emaciated, ash-smeared creature who carried a flute and 
begging-bowl. Immediately, without a word to me, he 
seated himself a-straddle on the corpse, parted its lips, 
breathed into them, and began a sing-song manira, 
trembling. 

‘“Your Honour,” said Jagwant, who had observed 
these proceedings gloomily, ‘‘ I shall have to pay money 
to the Brahmins if he brings the spirit back. This is 
magic of the left-hand path.” 

But the saddhu sat back with a sigh, took a pinch of 
snuff from a fold in his loin-cloth, and said :— 

“T can animate the body for a few minutes- to-night, 
Sahib, if you will send it to some lonely place. But it is 
too old, and weak, and full of poison, really to live. The 
Great One that killed is probably in your Honour’s house, 
and of course I can make it come out of its hiding-place.” 

‘‘ You shall have the rupees if you can find the snake,” 
Isaid. ‘* But how shall I know that it is the same snake?” 

‘“‘T will show you the Prince that killed this man,” 
answered the saddhu confidently. ‘‘ I have done the same 


_thing for the Burra Lat Sahib (the then Lieutenant- 


Governor of the United Provinces) and other Burra 
Sahibs.” 

As the saddhu entered my room, my bulldog, Brown- 
stone, rose sleepily and friendlily, but instead of his 
usual polite sniff at a guest of mine, the hairs on his neck 
rose like the hackles of a cock. He waddled away, with 
stiff legs and limp tail. 

The saddhu peered and poked about my room. Finally 
he said: ‘‘ The Prince is in this house,” and sat down on 
the floor, with the reed-pipe to his lips. 

I took a chair, feeling rather excited, for the saddhu 
seemed to be playing in a key I could not catch, and the 
snake might already be waving and weaving to this 
inaudible music. After some ten minutes of silence, 
Jagwant ushered in a waiter, carrying tea and my unl 
touchable food. Brownstone came to sit by me, on the 
side away from the saddhu, and gazed at the buttered 
toast with such intensity that icicles of saliva formed at 
his chops. Suddenly he went back to his corner. 

‘My Lord is close;’’ said the saddhu, mopping his fore- 
head. Trickles of sweat ran along his ashy ribs, and he 
was trembling again, as when he sat on the corpse. The 
note of his reed was now just audible. He rose, and with 
a motion of his whole body, urged me towards the bath- 
room door. 

Under the bulge of my tin bath a shadow lay. I went 
closer, thinking it would vanish. Instead, it uncoiled 
itself like a whiplash. For a moment I feared that the 


cold at the pit of my stomach would paralyse my arm, | 
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put as the cobra hissed up on to its tail, with hood out- 
spread, I struck at it, and once again, and pinned it down 
with my stick. It was a hamadryad. 

The saddhu piped loudly now, and rolled his eyes. 

“Hut! Hut! HUT!” said Jagwant, waving him 
away. 

That was hardly fair. 

“What is the matter with you, Jagwant?” I said. 
«J want to talk to this man who has saved us all from 
being bitten and you hustle him out of the house. 

“Hazoor, the man is a Tantrik. What does your 
Honour want with a beef-eating magician ? ” 

“That’s my business,”’ I said. 

When I paid the saddhu not ten, but sixteen rupees, I 
told him that I would give him yet another gold mohur if 
he would tell me how he brought the snake. 

He laughed at my simplicity. 

“T can teach you a first-class card-trick, Hazoor.” 

“JT don’t want tricks. How did the cobra come to be 
in my bathroom ? ” 

“Tt came, Hazoor. That is all I know. If you send it 
to the hospital, the doctor Sahib will tell you that its fangs 
are empty. It killed the grasscutter.” 

“How do you know ? ” 

He would answer none of my questions. 

“My eyes are sharp,” was all he would say; “so 
sharp that they go through walls. Also I can lift a 
cannon-ball with my eyelids. My father could swallow 
five different coloured handkerchiefs and vomit them up in 
any order required, and my grandfather was waxed all 
over and buried alive for forty-three days. What does 
your Honour want with such knowledge ?”’ 

¥F. YrEAts-Brown. 


Capital Punishment 
Essay Competition 


THE Select Committee of the House of Commons 
appointed to consider the question of Capital Punish- 
ment has been meeting weekly since the end of 
January. In view of the public interest created 
by this enquiry, the Spectator has decided to offer three 
prizes of ten guineas, five guineas, and three guineas 
respectively for the best three Essays submitted on 
The Problem of the Death Penalty in England To-day. 
Entries should be sent to 
Tut Competition Eprror, 

The Spectator, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 2, 
and marked ‘ Capital Punishment” in the top left- 
hand corner. 

The Editor is glad to announce that Sir John Withers, 
M.P., and Mr. Laurence Housman have kindly consented 
to act with him as judges. 

It is desired that the Essays submitted should be in 
the nature of a critical study of the subject, and they 
will be judged according to merit irrespective of whether 
their writers approve or disapprove of Capital Punish- 
ment. Essays, which should in no case exceed 2,000 
words, should be on one side of the paper only, and 
if possible be typed. Essays should be submitted not 
later than March 31st, 1930, and the Editor reserves 
publication rights in all Essays submitted. 
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India in Transition 


[This is tho first of a series of messages which are being sent to 
the Spectator by a special correspondent in India.—Eb. Spectator.] 
TuERE could be no more baffling task than to attempt to inter- 
pret the political mind of India to English readers. The 
whole country is in the grip of an emotion—the craving for 
swaraj. This is not based on any political tradition ; India 
has none for centuries save of autocracy. Nor is it founded 
on any logical system; none has defined what he means by 
swaraj. It is at its best a passion for freedom ; at its worst 
an impatience of authority. At the moment Mr. Gandhi and 
his colleagues of the All India Congress Committee are 
considering how the Government of India can be so harassed 
that it will yield to his demands. There is to be a campaign 
for the non-payment of taxes wherever the ground is favour- 
able. People in the coastal districts are to be encouraged to 
defy the law, and make their own salt (the Salt Tax is an his- 
toric and important head of revenue). An effort more 
characteristic of Mr. Gandhi is privately hinted at; it is to 
collect a huge crowd of Satyagrahas and sit outside the 
Viceroy’s House at Delhi, so that he can neither enter nor 
leave. Those are visible phases of an extraordinary political 
situation. 

This challenge to authority will be made at a time when 
there is a greater lack of confidence than anyone who has 
passed the best years of his life in India can ever remember— 
and this, though there is the highest personal respect for, 
and devotion to, the Viceroy, Lord Irwin, whose lofty char- 
acter has made a deep impression on India. Not even when 
the anarchical movement was active, nor at the height of 
the ‘* Non-Co-operation” agitation in the years immediately 
following the War were people of all shades of opinion so 
shaken in their faith in the fabric of British Government 
and British law. We are witnesses of a veritable flight 
from the rupee ; men of substance are remitting their resources 
out of India for investment in the securities of what are re- 
garded as more stable countries—and British funds stand 
highest. At a superficial glance this may be attributed to the 
revolutionary tone of the Indian National Congress at Lahore 
with its threats of the repudiation of the national debt ; but it 
goes much deeper. 

There is uncertainty as to the attitude of the Home Govern- 
ment ; the action of the Secretary of State in tying the hands 
of the Government of Bombay in dealing with revolutionary 
picketing, because of the Cabinet’s views on the Trades 
Union Act, went deep. There are heart-searchings on the 
attitude of the Provincial Governments towards a no-tax 
campaign after the collapse of the Bombay administration at 
Bardoli. This general uneasiness is aggravated by severe 
economic depression. The Indian agriculturist is hard hit 
by the slump in cotton, groundnuts, and all produce. The 
greatest indigenous manufacturing industry, spinning and 
weaving in Bombay, is in the throes of a crisis under the stress 
of Japanese competition and is clamouring with some success 
for high protection. Government is blamed for everything ; 
all errors of finance and management are veiled under protests 
against the one and sixpenny rupee. The great minorities, 
particularly the Mohammedans, are fearful lest in an impatience 
to be rid of our responsibilities we should hand them over to the 
Hindu majority. The attitude of men of substance was 
indicated in the recent remark of a leading Indian business 
man of strong nationalist sympathies: ‘* Govern or go.” 

Reading these signs of the times one has here a general 
impression that the English people are puzzled and sarprised. 
The surge for self-government has rudely disturbed the 
** absence of mind ” of the average elector in relation to India ; 
the revolutionary talk at the Lahore Congress evoked demands 
for ** the strong hand,” or the wail that all is lost, including 
honour. There is no justification for either attitude. The 
Spectator, in the generous article published on December 28th, 
pleaded for a new mental outlook on India. Surely, the 
English people should not need to be reminded that this new 
outlook, and the policy it connoted, was laid down in the All 
Party Veclaration of August, 1917, that the goal of our en- 
deavour is the establishment of responsible government, and 
responsible government cannot mean less than equal partner- 
ship in the Commonwealth. The revolutionary ideas of 
Mr. Gandhi and the extremists who control the Congress are no 
new thing. Revolution is as old as Mr. Gandhi's politics ; 
his mind is essentially negative and non-constructive. With 
his seeming simplicity he links a sublime arrogance ; witness 
his issue of the Eleven Edicts from his Ashram prescribing 
the conditions on which he will suspend civil disobedience ; 
and his more recent declaration that if the Congress does not 
approve his no-tax campaign then he will launch it on his own 
responsibility. Then he has raised a Frankenstein’s monster 
in the Congress. The fourpenny subscription, the test of 
membership, was his own creation to make the Congress a mass 
movement ; now he wants to reduce that body to manageable 
proportions those who have tasted of authority will have none 
of it. The Youth League, designed to sweep the young into 
politics, is defiant of his or any authority. The revolutionary 
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ideas of many of the Congress leaders are not the creation of 
Lahore ; they have always been held by men who, having 
nothing to lose, cheerfully risk all. 

Yet the position is far less difficult than during the non- 
co-operation movement of ten years ago. Then Mr. Gandhi 
had a considerable moral force behind him; the Mohammedans 
a genuine grievance over the treatment of Turkey. Now out- 
side his own immediate following Mr. Gandhi is regarded as 
an amiable but dangerous fanatic; the uneasiness of the 
Mohammedans is lest they be sacrificed on the Hindu altar. 
The situation is by no means unmanageable if it is handled 
with resolution ; resolution to tread boldly and confidently 
the path that we have chalked out leading to responsible 
government and Dominion status, meaning by that equal 
partnership; resolution to ensure that in the intervening 
period law and order shall be unswervingly maintained ; 
resolution to ensure that any Constitution established in 
India shall give the Indian States their rightful position in 
the Federation and the minorities a chance to breathe. And 
combined with these clear proof that we mean to pursue a 
national economic policy, directed to the development of the 
trade and industries of India herself ; too many stable men 
are coquetting with revolution, not from love of disorder, 
but in order to stimulate a Government always apathetic 
towards economic issues. 

Paradoxical as it may seem, one of the greatest dangers in 
India is the attitude of the moderates who are called the 
Liberal Party. In the impossible effort to outbid the Congress 
Liberals are calling for the early establishment of responsible 
government, well knowing in their own minds that it would 
spell chaos. The present Lord Privy Seal has often warned 
the English people of the tremendous dangers which lurk in 
conferring great political power on an ignorant democracy. 
In India we have only the beginnings of democracy, and 
scarcely a nascent democratic feeling. Mr. Gandhi himself 
is the greatest autocrat of all. | We have to throw our hats 
over the fence in pursuing the path of constitutional progress. 
We have to be prepared to bear obloquy in insisting that 
progress shall be based on order. Never was the Common- 
wealth faced with a more difficult task; it will be a task 
impossible to perform if it is not faced with liberality as 
well as courage. Your CORRESPONDENT IN INDIA. 

Bombay, February 15. 


Correspondence 


A LETTER From MELBOURNE. 

[To the Editor of the SpEcTaton.] 
Sir,—We in Australia were not sorry to see the last of the 
Old Year and to welcome 1980. We have been passing 
through a period of depression, but the recuperative qualities 
of this great continent are so great that it has been said that 
an inch of rain in the right area at the right time is sufficient 
to ensure a prosperous season and to increase our export 
values five-fold. 

After nearly seven years of Nationalist Government under 
Mr. Bruce, the country has now had time to settle down 
to the Labour régime under his successor, Mr. Scullin. Mr. 
Scullin is one of those moderate Labour leaders who enjoys 
neitherthe support of the non-Labour groups nor ofthe extreme 
Labour wing. Consequently he has been beset with. diffi- 
culties from the outset, notably in his attempted settlement 
of the acute coal: trouble in the New South Wales fields. 
At the moment of writing, the dispute in the coal-fields is 
the chief difficulty with which he has to contend but his 
Government, soon after its accession to power, made three 
notable ** gestures,” all of which have given cause for offence 
to a large section of the population. 

These are: the abolition of compulsory training, the 
imposition of a prohibitive tariff, and increased income 
taxation. Add to these the fact that the bottom nearly 
fell out of the wool market and that droughty conditions 
throughout the continent played havoc with the country’s 
wheat crop, and it will be easy to understand that we are 
not altogether happy and bade farewell to 1929 with relief. 

The temporary halt in our unexampied prosperity has 
had far-reaching effects. For instance, the country will 
receive about £25,000,000 less this year for its wool clip, 
and, as there is a very poor export wheat crop, the farmers 
will suffer too. Money is distinctly tight, taxation is heavier 
than it has ever been; there is more unemployment than 
ever before, and even Mr. Scullin’s critics admit the justice 
of his plea to the British Government tc suspend temporarily 
assisted migration here. 

It is indeed remarkable that a continent like Australia, 
peopled by some 6,000,000, should be unable profitably to 
absorb any further immigrants. Our unemployment at 
this moment is proportionately greater than yours, and 
yet this country is estimated by scientists to be able to support 
a population of anything up to 60,000,000. How is it that 
with only 6,000,000 we have thousands of unemployed ? 
‘the answer lies in obscure economic reasons which it is not 


es 


easy to set out in brief. One or two may, however, be touched 
upon. We have here a standard of living which is reputeq 
to be the highest in the world. Wages average about £5 g 
week ; the terrific tariff makes everything connected with 
our primary industries very expensive; and labour cop. 
ditions and the great cost of getting any farming operations 
carried on, places the rural industries under a great handica 
when they have to compete in a world’s market at world’s 
parity. 

A asinine example of this is seen in the case of butter, 
Australian dairy farmers cannot produce butter at a price 
which will enable them to compete in the overseas markets, 
To enable them to market their surplus butter overseas. g 
tax of fourpence a Ib. is imposed on all butter sold in Australia, 
with-the result that we pay 2s. a lb., while you in London are 
able to purchase the same butter at Is. 8d. This is only 
one of many causes which account for the high cost of 
living in Australia. 

Another of our national problems is due to the fact that, 
in addition to the Commonwealth Government, there are also 
six sovereign State governments, usually of different political 
complexions from each other. Thus, at the time of writing, 
the Commonwealth, Victorian and West Australian Govern- 
ments are Labour, while in New. South Wales, ‘Tasmania, 
South Australia and Queensland there are Nationalist Govern- 
ments in power. Each plays against the other, and the sad 
spectacle is witnessed of Premiers at loggerheads, taunting 
each other, and often working against each other. 

This country of 6,000,000 people supports one Governor. 
General and six Governors, seven legislative assemblies 
and seven legislative councils; each State has railways of 
varying gauges; our bankruptcy, marriage, and company 
laws vary in each State, and States blockade each other's 
produce, so that Queensland beef may not be imported into 
Victoria, nor Tasmanian fruit into New South Wales. As 
for our sister Dominion, New Zealand, we treat her almost 
as a hostile nation. 

Our total debt, is in the vicinity of £1,100,000,000, a 
staggering burden for 6,000,000 people to bear, and taxation 
is becoming more and more severe; not a single railway 
pays its way and, save for wool and wheat, every primary 
industry is bolstered up by bounties and other concessions 
at the expense of the taxpayer. On the whole, the picture 
is not a pleasant one, but it is comforting to see that the 
country as a whole is beginning to realize that the easy 
‘fat’ years have passed and that it is time for Australia 
to get down to the lard facts and to face them. - 
Heavy and widespread rains at the end of the year have 
given a brighter outlook, and the action of the Federal Loan 
Council in very severely restricting overseas borrowings is 
an indication that the country is aware of the necessity for 
more work, less play and the most stringent economy. In 
the meantime Labour is in power, and with an overwhelming 
majority in the House of Representatives is likely to remain 
in power for the duration of Parliament. 

It is idle to forecast what will happen when—in rather 
less than three years—Labour is faced with a general election. 

Mr. Bruce, whose prestige never stood higher than to-day 
is taking a well-earned holiday abroad. He has publicly 
announced that he intends, at a suitable time, to re-enter 
politics, but the Nationalist Party which he led has dwindled 
to insignificant proportions and seems to ke loosing its grip 
on the public. 

On the other hand the mercurial Mr. Hughes. is busily 
preparing for the future, and has formed an “ Australian” 
party with the avowed intention of attracting to his banner 
that enormous section which will vote neither Labour nor 
Nationalist. But his preliminary canter was not impressive ; 
he has a poor Press, for it is almost wholly for Mr: Bruce, 
and his clarion call for recruits received but a poor response. 
The fact is that Mr. Hughes has had his day and experienced 
observers affirm that he can never “come back.” But 
Labour’s present régime must end sooner or later. Who 
will then lead the country ? There seems no answer unless 
Mr. Bruce himself can supply one.—I am, Siz, : 

Your AUSTRALIAN CORRESPONDENT. 


Att 


[Sir Puitie Sassoon’s Loan Exnipirion.—ENG.Lisit 
EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY CONVERSATION PIECES. | 
Sir Prin Sassoon has again made his house at 25 Park 
Lane the occasion of a loan exhibition in aid of the Royal 
Northern Group of Hospitals, of which he is the treasurer. 
The present exhibition will undoubtedly interest a far wider 
public than its predecessors, the exhibitions of English Plate 
and English Embroidery. ‘‘ Conversation Piece.” is a 
term that has passed out of general use except among the 
informed.’ It is a peculiarly apt label for a certain type of 
“ genre” picture which represents Family life or Friendship, 
and in which the English painters of the eighteenth century 
excelled, and is so called because it is evident in many 
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of these pictures that conversation is going on. Its proto- 
types and companions were the more robust, bibulous and 
jndiscreet Dutch interiors of Dirk Hals, Buytewech, Nicholas 
Maes and Ochtervelt, and thedestive, grand assembly paintings 
of Guardi and Longhi, but, as it was developed in England, 
it took on a particular aspect that is entirely insular. English 
“ conversations ” have, with the exception of racing and 
theatrical pieces, always a charming domestic character. 
They owe their origin to a fashion. It will be remembered 
that Dr. Primrose had his family painted by an itinerant 
artist because it was the right thing to do. People were 
painted asa family or party of friends in their own surround- 
ings, engaged in amusement, seated at a meal, enjoying a musical 
yarty on the river at Fulham, or merely grouped under the 
trees in a garden ora park. ‘ Conversation Pieces,” therefore, 
apart from their extraordinary intrinsic charm, are very 
valuable both as excellent portraiture and as commentaries 
and illustrations of contemporary social life. They record 
minutely the domestic and social customs of a manner and 
attitude towards life that is gone, and they preserve the 
material ‘surroundings of comfortable people in the eighteenth 
century. One feels, too, an intimacy with the sitters, an 
understanding of the sort of people they were, that is not 
found in earlier or later developments of the conversation 
piece. This is because they are essentially undramatic. 
Everybody ought to be extremely grateful to Sir Philip 
Sassoon for introducing us to a hundred and fifty examples 
of the “ conversation piece.” An exhibition of this nature 
has never been organized before, and its particular importance 
lies in the fact that the majority of the pieces at 25 Park Lane 
come from sources that are inaccessible to the general public. 
' The names one thinks of first are naturally Hogarth and 
Zoffany, and these two painters are represented magnificently. 
There are eighteen Hogarths and fifty-seven Zoffanys. 'Those 
who rather regret Gainsborough’s mature excursions into 
the desert of fashionable portraiture will be delighted with 
nine “ conversation pieces.” His early portrait groups on 
a small scale, such as The Minuet, confirm.these regrets. The 
exhibition does not pretend to have exhausted the “ con- 
versation piece,” but examples of the work of all the great 
painters who used the form will be found : Laroon, the friend 
of Hogarth, Wheatley of the London Cries, Rowlandson, 
Nollekens, Seymour, Morland, Highmore, Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
Ben Marshall, Copley and Leslie. ‘Phe earliest example is 
Eworth’s William Brooks and Family, a ‘‘ conversation piece ”’ 
of the sixteenth century, and that’ singularly gifted and little 
known artist, Arthur Devis’s Two Little Miss Edgars and A 
Family of Anglers should delay one’s progress for at least 
ten minutes. Among the greater Zoffanys are The Drummond 
Family, The Auriol Family, Charles Townley and his Friends, 
A Music Party on the Thames at Fulham, Mr. and Mrs. 
Garrick (entertaining Dr. Johnson to tea) and John, Fourteenth 
Lord Willoughby de Broke. UWogarth’s March of the Guards to 
Finchley is here, together with the Scene from the Beggar's 
Opera, and the superb Richard Wesley and his Family. 

The exhibition will continue to the end of ‘the month, 
admission being from 11—7 daily, including Sundays, at a 
cost of 5s., season tickets one guinea. It should, to compare 
small things with great, be as popular as the Italian Exhibition. 


[GerRMAN PuB.iciry PnuoroGrarns AT THE CAMERA CLUB. | 
An interesting collection of modern photographs applied 
to the uses of advertisement is on view at the Camera Club, 17 
John Street, Adelphi, where the works of a number of German 
| gar ote who specialize in this kind of work is exhibited. 
fany of them suggest complication for complication’s sake, 
though they do excite interest, owing to the angles from which 
they are taken: these unlooked for aspects of everyday 
things, together with a rather erratic variability of scale, 
succeed, if that is their object, both in delaying and hood- 
winking the spectator. ‘The most valuable development of 
publicity photography seems to lie in straightforward studies 
of materials, such as the eggs ona glass dish by Bayer, electric 
light fittings by Finsler, satchel and rug by the Atelier Stone,and 
tulips in a glass by Yva Fotografie. Most of the photographs 
are from Berlin sources. Davin Fincuam., 


The Cinema 


Juno and the Paycock is advertised at the Alhambra Theatre 
to be shown at 6.30, as well as at four other times during 
the day. I arrived a little late for this performance and 
found that the Movietone News was just ending. There 
followed—what was called on the programme—*a_ short 
talkie featurette,” a British International picture entitled 
* An Arabian Night.” It was advertised on the screen as an 
apéritif, but the advertisement would have been a little 
nearer the truth if it had been called an emetic. On a half- 
lighted. screen, some women, whether they were beautiful 
or not. it was impossible to see, wearing Turkish trousers, 
swayed. about waving their arms. Into their midst came a 
film version of a naval. officer, singing about his ‘ cutie.” 






It struck me that this film might well have come under the 
hand of the Censor as being detrimental to the reputation of 
the British Navy! It was, in short, the most vulgar little 
turn that I have ever seen on the screen. 

We were next shown the advance advertisements of films 
shortly to be shown at this cinema. All I can say about 
them is that I firmly decided not to see any of the films which 
were advertised. It is astonishing that American film 
advertisement should be so inferior to the standard of adver- 
tising which we have learnt to expect from that country. 

At last, however, at seven o’clock, the British International 
talking version of Sean O’Casey’s play, Juno and the Paycock, 
was presented. Mr. Alfred Hitchcock is certainly tobe 
congratulated on this production. Mr. Hitchcock had the 
good fortune to secure the original ‘‘ Juno,” Sara Allgood, 
to play the part of Mrs. Boyle, as the Irish players were 
rehearsing The Silver Tassie in London at the time when the 
film of Juno and the Paycock was being made. Maire O’Neil 
plays Mrs. Madigan, and Kathleen O’Regan, Mary Boyle. 
Mr. Hitcheock’s casting of Captain Boyle in Mr. Edward 
Chapman was not, in my opinion, entirely satisfactory. His 
acting of the Paycock was admirable, but even the Paycock 
could not, I think, have spoken with such a very refined 
Irish brogue. Mr. John Laurie as Johnny Boyle, and Mr. 
Sidney Morgan as “ Joxer” were both very good. 

Beginning with some excellent shots of a Free State meeting 
in a Dublin street, the scene shifted to the bar of Mrs. Madigan’s 
‘ Foley Arms,’ where Maire O’Neil stood her customers drinks 
with true Irish hospitality. From there we go through 
children-ridden streets up a battered staircase to Captain and 
Mrs. Boyle’s room, where we are brought face to face with 
the comedy and tragedy of life for the Irish people during 
the Civil War. In spite of the sympathetic personality of 
Sara Allgood, who dominates the screen, the first part of 
this film is taken too slowly and, in spite of the amusing 
conversation, there is not sufficient action in it to keep one’s 
thoughts completely engrossed in the performance. But 
as things begin to happen, and the hand of the Sinn Feiners 
makes itself more strongly felt, Juno and the Paycock begins 
to find its feet as a talkie. The last half of the film is com- 
pletely successful ; Mr. Hitcheock has caught the atmosphere 
which we remember so well in the play. Sara Allgood’s 
acting, always magnificent, rises to unprecedented heights, 
until her last exit from the bare, unhappy room that was 
once her home. 

I do not think that Juno and the Paycock has gained anything 
in its talkie version, except a delightful conversation on 
Theosophy. But I think that the general public have gained 
a great deal in that this play has been immortalized so that 
there is no reason why everyone should not see it. 

A Cottage on Dartmoor, Mr. Anthony Asquith’s new silent 
film which is being shown at the Avenue Pavilion, is, in my 
opinion, a disappointing production. Mr. Asquith has 
originality and the touch of an artist in his direction ; he has 
given us some beautiful photography, and there are one or 
two shots which will not easily be forgotten. But he has 
tried to work without sufficiently good tools. The story is 
too slight for so long a film, and Miss Nora Baring’s acting 
is not equal to the part. She is on the screen almost all the 
time, and she hardly forgets herself and remembers her part 
for a moment. She looks charming and she moves grace- 
fully, but elegance of pose is not enough for the heroine of 
A Cottage on Dartmoor. If Miss Baring’s performance had 
been as sincere as that of the escaped convict, who dies 
because he eannot live without her, this film might have 
been a beautiful and dramatic production. 

Mr. Asquith’s amusing impression of seeing and hearing 
a talkie is clever. But his direction is at its best in the 
throat-cutting scene in the barber’s shop. It will be interesting 
to see what he will do with the talking film medium. 


CELIA SIMPSON. 


Woman’s Teats 


Your sorrow may be truth or art : 
Hold, woman, or you break my heart. 
I fear 
At one more tear 
All’s over—I run raving down 
The public highways of the town. 


How can I ferret out relief, 
As daft as you with this dumb grief ? 
: I know 
My wits will go ; 
T’ll roar with rage, as children do, 
Or weep and be a woman, too. 


ALAN PorRTER. 
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American Notes of the Week 
(By Cable) 


AMERICAN OPINION ON THE CONFERENCE. 

The importance of the petition signed by twelve hundred 
representative Americans, and sent to the American Delegation 
to the Naval Conference on Monday, should not ke under- 
estimated. The petition was suggested by telegraph last 
‘Thursday, and all the signatures were in hand by Saturday. 
Only a baker’s dozen of those who were offered an oppor- 
tunity to sign refused, and they did so almost entirely for 
technical reasons. It would have been as easy to have obtained 
the signatures of one hundred thousand representative 
Americans. The mind of the American public is becoming 
clarified upon the fact that the real issue in London is whether 
or not the Kellogg Pact means what it says. Yet the un- 
usually intelligent Mr. Edwin L. James, the Correspondent in 
London of the New York Times, cables this summing-up of 
the situation: ‘‘ America can have parity at the cost of 
sacrificing her reduetion principle at this Conference and 
paying a billion dollars. She can have reduction at a cost of 
sacrificing her principle of parity and save a billion dollars. 
But to obtain parity and reduction both at this Conference is 
beyond the abilities of Secretary Stimson and his colleagues.” 
If the foregoing is true, a great kody of Liberal opinion in 
America will ask what was the meaning of President Hoover's 
Armistice Day statement that: ‘It only remains for the 
others to say how low they will go. It cannot be too low 
for us.” They will also ask what was meant by Mr. Mac- 
Donald’s statement : “‘ The programmes will be reduced to the 
very last possible level.” Senator Borah’s week-end radio 
statement, insisting upon reduction, was but another important 
indication of the deep earnestness of a very pronounced 
American sentiment on this subject. 

* * * * 


ThE UNEMPLOYED. 

A succession of unemployment demonstrations in numerous 
cities such as New York, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, Cleveland, 
Chicago, Detroit and Los Angeles has aroused unusual police 
activity. It seems to satisfy the conscience of many to dub 
all unemployed alike as ‘* Reds,” which manifestly they are 
not. ‘The police efforts at repression in many cases have been 
exceedingly severe. Unemployment is undoubtedly acute, 
by reason of the general reduction in business activity. In 
the United States Senate the administration has been accused 
of efforts to paint a rosy pieture when the facts did not justify 
it, and Senator Brookhart has actually proposed some form 
of dole to cure unemployment. The actual number of unem- 
ployed is estimated at from three to six million, but no one 
can say which figure is nearer to the truth simply because, 
with all our fact-finding resources, no one has available 
adequate and reliable statistics on unemployment. The 
situation for the moment presents a very real problem to the 
larger cities, not only in caring for those thrown upon public 
charity, but in preserving public order. 

* * * * 
PRESIDENT Hl00vER’sS Posiri0on, 

The political pastime of the week has been the formulation 
of appraisements of the first yearof President Hoover's adminis- 
tration. The general sentiment towards Mr. Hoover personally 
is friendly, and his supporters sum up his achievements as 
those naturally following from his ‘* Engineering ’’ method. 
His first year, his supporters claim has been devoted to fact- 
finding and laying the foundations for positive achievements 
which will none the less reveal themselves in the fulness of 


time. In situations requiring engineering ability the Presi- 
dent has succeeded admirably. In situations requiring 
political ability he has not been so great a success. Many of 


the opposition newspapers are friendly in their comments. 
The New York World, for instance, remarks, “ After eight 
years of provincialism there is a man in the White House 
who can think nationally. After eight years of dogmatic 
partisanship there is a man in the White House who really 
respects intelligence. After eight years of glorifying the 
American dollar there is a man in the White House who would 
prefer to glorify the American brain.” Others see in Mr. 
Hoover a new type of statesman who, sooner or later, must 
have emerged in the United States and who must be judged, 


not by the old political standards, but rather by his handling 
of economic problems and forces. In this light it is claimed 
that Mr. Hoover already has one major achievement to his 
credit in the cool, thorough and courageous manner in which 
he rallied the country after the Stock Market crash, which 
might easily have developed into a national disaster of the 


first magnitude. 
* * * 


THE CHINESE PLAYERS. 

New York is enjoying a new artistic experience in the visit 
of Mei Lan Fang, China’s most famous actor, and his company 
of Chinese Players. They have brought with them an art 
thousands of years old—one of the plays they are giving was 
written twenty-one centuries ago—and entirely different in 
all respects from the art of the Western stage. It is a highly 
conventionalized, extremely subtle and delicate art, and 
New York audiences have little or no help from the spoken 
Chinese word. Nevertheless each performance has been 
crowded by audiences sufficiently interested to be willing to 
pay thespeculators’ prices for their seats. Such enthusiasm has 
greeted the performances that an engagement originally 
intended to be for two weeks has been prolonged indefinitely, 
and Mei Lan Fang and his company have been compelled to 
move to a larger theatre. ‘Their presence in New York has 
brought about a popular awakening to the achievement of 
Chinese art in general. Mei Lan Fang and his company have 
undoubtedly provided New York with the theatrical surprise 
of the yearso far. .We are shortly to be visited by another com- 
pany from the Far East, “‘ The Players of Japan,” headed by 
Tokujiro Tsutsui, who come from Tokyo with a repertoire of 
Kan Gcki, the Grand Guignol plays of the Orient. 

* * * % 
ALIENS. F 

A storm of controversy seems to be threatened by an 
extraordinary proposal sponsored by the Administration, 
acting through the Department of Labour, and now embodied 
in a bill pending before Congress. The bill proposes to force 
all aliens resident in the United States to register, submit to 
annual inspections and carry cards issued by the Government 
bearing their photographs. The bill has come into being as a 
result of the efforts of the Immigration and Labour authorities 
to bring about stricter enforcement of the immigration and 
labour laws. Compulsory registration, it is contended, would 
go a long way towards checking illegal entry into the country, 
and would also facilitate rounding up the army of aliens 
known to be here, illegally, at present. Indignant protests 
against the bill have been heard already, both in and out of 
Congress, on the ground not only that registration would in 
itself subject aliens to unnecessary indignities, but that it 
would be a short step from registration to espionage, intoler- 
ance and even persecution. The bill, in fact, would seem 
to be a remedy far worse than the disease it is designed to 


cure. 
* * * * 


Tur FEDERAL ARCHIVES. 

The recent White House fire drew attention to the lack of 
adequate facilities in Washington for storing government 
records. Incredible as it may seem, the capital has no Federal 
archives building, at present, and masses of invaluable and 
irreplaceable official and historical documents are stored 
precariously in scores of attics and cellars in the various 
government departments and bureaus. The White House 
fire taught its lesson, and Congress has now authorized the 
construction of a Hall of Records at a cost of about $9,000,000. 
The building, which will take a year to complete, will be of 
white stone and will occupy two blocks. Temperature; 
humidity and light will be artificially regulated and elaborate 
precautions are to be taken against fire. The records will 
be brought together, sorted, arranged systematically and made 
available for use. It is proposed to set up a National Archives 
Council which would have jurisdiction over the institution 
and be responsible for selecting what records shall be preserved. 
Several new government buildings are being constructed in 
Washington. None of them is more urgently needed than the 
Hall of Records. Ivy LEE. 

New York, Wednesday, March 5th. 
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The League of Nations 
Should the Covenant Prohibit all War ? 


[Our views on this subject were expressed at some length in our 
jssue of last week, which included also a brief letter by Mr. Wilson 
Harris. Meanwhile both Mr. Wilson Harris’s points and our own 
have been taken up in the course of the discussions at Geneva, 
but-in any case Mr. Wilson Harris seoms to have missed the main 
point of the objectors. To marry the idea of ‘“ sanctions’ with 
that of the Kellogg Pact is likely to alienate American opinion first 
from the Pact, and secondly from the League, It is consciousness 
of this fact, both in this country and at Geneva, which has led to 
the “sudden concentration on ‘ sanctions’” to which Mr. Wilson 
Harris refers, To quote Sir Austen Chamberlain, ‘‘ The more tho 
League concentrates on the application of sanctions after war 
has broken out, the weaker it will be.”—Ep. Spectator. ] 


Ir is obviously all to the good that public opinion should 
be concerning itself with the relationship between the League 
of Nations Covenant and the Kellogg Pact, provided always 
that there is no confusion about the facts and a clear under- 
standing of what is being attempted in regard to the Covenant, 

The Covenant, framed in 1919, and the Peace Pact, framed 
in 1928, represent two different stages in the development 
of political thought. The advance from the one to the other 
was normal and natural, and if the Peace Pact had not taken 
shape outside the League of Nations, because of the leading 
role which the United States played in its evolution, a demand 
for the amendment of the Covenant precisely as it is being 
amended to-day would almost certainly have made itself 
heard sooner or later. As it is, the Peace Pact has led the 
way, and members of the League of Nations, almost all of 
whom are bound by the more comprehensive obligations of 
the Pact, have naturally asked themselves why the larger 
and more substantial contract that has bound them for ten 
years and more should continue to exclude war less decisively 
than the Pact of Paris. The amendment of the Covenant 
might have been postponed for a few years if it had not 
been for the challenge of the Pact, but it would inevitably 
have come in any case, Pact or no Pact. 

Tut Two Processes oF APPROXIMATION. 

In point of fact, a double approximation is in progress. 
On the one side proposals for bringing the Kellogg Pact 
down to earth, so to speak, by providing for steps to be taken 
in the event of a violation of the Pact, have been put forward 
in this country by General Smuts and in the United States 
by Mr. Charles Evans Hughes. On the other, the amendment 
of the Covenant so as to make its exclusion of war as complete 
as the prohibition which the Kellogg Pact entails has been 
occupying a League Committee at Geneva for most of this 
week and last. 

These two processes are entirely distinct. League members 
as such are not discussing any measures under the Paris 
Pact at all, nor could they do so in the absence of prominent 
Pact signatories like the United States and Russia, who 
have nothing to do with the League Covenant. There can 
therefore be no question of “* placing the ‘ sanctions’ prescribed 
under Article XVI of the Covenant behind the Peace Pact,” 
or of amending the Covenant “ in order to apply its ‘sanctions’ 
to infringements of the Kellogg Pact.” No ‘sanctions’ contem- 
plated under the Covenant can be applied to breaches of any 
contract except those embodied in the Covenant itself, and 
no one, so far as I know, has ever suggested that they should be. 
Tue Reau Issuer. 

What, then, is the cause of the misgivings which the 
amendment. of the Covenant arouses in some quarters ? 
And why when the absolute prohibition of war under the 
Peace Pact evokes universal applause ‘does the proposal to 
prohibit it equally under the Covenant evoke notes of alarm ? 
There is assuredly one reason and one reason only. A vio- 
lation of the Covenant entails certain consequences. A 
breach of the Peace Pact need entail none. For the Covenant 
contains an article specifying the steps to be taken if the pledge 
not to go to war is violated by any member of the League. 
The Pact is silent not only as to the consequences of a violation 
but also as to the machinery by which differences are to be 
settled in default of war, 


THE QUESTION OF “ SANCTIONS.” 

The sudden concentration on League “ sanctions” at this 
moment is a little surprising, for it is not proposed (or has not 
been at the moment when these lines are being written) 
to alter the dot of an i or the stroke of a ¢ in the “ sanctions ” 
Article of the Covenant (Article XVI). “Sanctions” only come 
into the picture at all by a side-wind, as it were. There is, 
fortunately, no need to recapitulate here the provisions of the 
Covenant against war, for they were lucidly set forth in the 
** News of the Week ” in last week’s Spectator. Very briefly, 
they probibit war altogether until a period of nine months 
has been devoted to mediation and conciliation, and it is 
only a very limited number of wars that would be permissible 


even then (those arising out of disputes regarding 
which the League Council could not reach unanimity). 


Permissible, moreover, is by no means the same thing as 
probable. It is hardly conceivable that two States whose blood 
had been assiduously cooled by the operations of authorized 
peacemakers for nine months would still fly to arms in the 
tenth. 

% * * * 


Wuar toe Britisn Prorosar Amounts To. 

Now all that the British proposal for the amendment of 
the Covenant provides is that States shall not go to war even 
on the expiry of the nine months—and in providing that, it 
only reaffirms a prohibition which the Paris Pact imposes 
already. How, then, is the “sanctions”’ question involved 
at all? To this extent and to this extent only, that if the 
British proposal is adopted the operation of the League 
** sanctions ” will be extended to those wars which would be 
legitimate under the Covenant as it stands—i.e., wars entered 
on after the expiry of the nine months, and legitimate only 
then if the League Council could not reach unanimity on the 
rights and wrongs of the dispute—but will be illegitimate if the 
Covenant, like the Pact, excludes all war. 

How much is that likely to amount to? Sir Austen Cham- 
berlain (The Times, February 27th) is unquestionably wise 
in dwelling on the importance of “ prevention,” not * punish- 
ment ”’ and in emphasizing the proved success of the League 
in averting war by effecting peaceful and amicable settlements 
of disputes. But if the Covenant can be counted on to stop 
nine wars out of ten as it stands, its amendment so as to 
cover even the case of the tenth war is not a departure which 
makes the problem of “sanctions” suddenly and in anew degree 
menacing. (Article XVI, moreover, is not “ punitive,” as 
Sir Austen seems to suggest, but “ protective.” The legiti- 
mate question of a State which says to the League “ What 
will you do for me if I am wantonly attacked by another 
State in violation of its obligations?” cannot be simply 
ignored.) 


Tue UNITED STATES. 


There is no need to discuss here the danger of League 
“ sanctions” involving possible complications with the 
United States. It would be easy, I think, to show that that 
danger is greatly exaggerated. But in any case the question 
has no special relevance in this connexion, for the proposed 
amendment of the Covenant neither raises any new principle 
nor creates any new situation in regard to “sanctions,” and so 
far as it involves a possible extension of the field of operation 
of ‘“‘sanctions”’ it extends it only fractionally. There may well 
be a case for discussing the whole question of “ sanctions ” 
on its merits, but it is, I suggest, not reasonable to use it as 
an argument against harmonizing the Covenant with the 
Paris.Pact. ‘* Sanctions ’’ cannot be right under the Covenant 
as it is and wrong under the Covenant as it is proposed to 


amend it. 
; H. Witson Harris. 








[Sir W. Beach Thomas is ill this week, 80 his usual “ Country Life” 
article is postponed.] 
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Letters to the Editor 


PRESIDENT MASARYK 


[To the Editor of the Spectator.] 

S1r,—His friends all over the world, and, indeed, his opponents, 
will wish President T. G. Masaryk of Czechoslovakia many 
happy returns of his ecightieth birthday, which falls on 
March 7th. The War made of the philosopher and deputy 
hardly known outside his own country one of the great world 
figures, and furnished opportunities of employing eminent 
political sagacity. 

It is not practicable to trace that remarkable career of 
the son of a Slovak coachman, apprenticed to a locksmith, 
educating himself out of meagre earnings, student of philosophy 
at Leipzig and Vienna and then professor at Prague, and 
finally the fearless Bohemian deputy. It required some 
courage to expose the real character of the famous forged 
patriotic poems fabricated by the librarian Hanka. Though 
their influence on Czech national art and music was not entirely 
mischievous, Masaryk faced considerable obloquy when 
he declared that patriotism cannot be based on romantic 
concoctions. Later he exposed forgeries of a different charac- 
ter in the “‘ treason trials”? at Zagreb (Agram). 

Some readers will probably remember Masaryk’s lectures 
at King’s College during his London exile. Convinced that 
the old Habsburg empire was fated to disintegrate and that 
succession States must arise, Masaryk was successful in 
enlisting the sympathies of President Wilson and other 
statesmen in the future Republic which called him home to 
stand as President for life. 

It was my privilege to meet and confer with Masaryk 
frequently in War years. On visiting him on the occasion 
of the tenth anniversary, I was struck by the dignity and 
cordiality of his welcome. With the age of the venerable 
Nestor is still combined the ability of Agamemnon, anax 
andron. To him and the Republic, in the words of their 
resonant greeting, na zdar (good success in every way).— 
I am, Sir, &c., Francis P. MARCHANT. 

Streatham. 


INDIA 
[To the Editor of the SpecTraToR.] 
Sir,—A letter in the Spectator of February 8th by 
‘** A Hindu” on the situation in India should not be left 
unanswered, because it repeats fallacies common among 
those who have never been to India. 

Firstly, “‘ India ” is a phrase of purely British manufacture 
and used to describe the tract of Asia under British rule 
exclusive of certain outlying portions such as Burma, Ceylon, 
&e. The word has no equivalent in any of the dialects of 
the country and cannot be translated into Hindustani. Its 
nearest equivalent is ‘‘ Hindustan,” or the land of the Hindus, 
and among the people of the country it does not include any 
of the States under their own native rulers nor the Punjab, 
Bombay, Madras and a large portion of Bengal. 

Hindustani is hardly a language: it is a sort of lingua 
franca like pidgin English, and was built up as a means of 
communication between the Persian-speaking Moguls and 
the inhabitants of the country they had conquered. 

To say “‘ the Indians are a nation” is laughable. India has 
never been a nation except to the extent that the country has 
been under the rule of one Power. It is no more a nation 
than Europe is, in fact less so because Europe, outside Russia, 
is at least of one religion. 

My opinions are based on the knowledge gained among 
Indian troops after many years of service in India. I do not 
write in any feeling of bitterness against the people of that 
country, for I have a very great liking for them. With their 
many good qualities, some of them more developed than is the 
case among the British, I cannot allow that the people of the 
country are more fitted to rule the mixed races to be found 
there than are the British. This I have never heard more 
emphatically stated than by members of the people them- 
selves. The British being outside the religious and racial 
quarrels are, therefore, apart from other reasons, better 
qualified to act justly in their dealings among them.—I am, 
Sir, &c., S. OGILVIE 

(Lt.-Col., retired). 

Woodbine Cotlage, Great Broughton, Stokesley. 


“of nonsense. 


[To the Editor of the SPECTATOR.] 

Sir,—As one whose work for more than fifty years past 
has been closely and intimately bound up with the lives of 
the “ inarticulate masses,” and “* who loves India and cherishes 
friendly feelings towards the peoples of India,” amo 
whom I have many friends, may I be permitted strongly to 
endorse what Sir Patrick Fagan says in your issue of 
January 11th—viz., “that a vast majority of the Indian 
population does very definitely desire the undisturbed ¢op. 
tinuance of British authority and influence, seeing therein the 
only path to external and internal security, and to social and 
economic progress ” ? 

Would it not be a gross dereliction of our duty to the same 
‘inarticulate’ masses” if, as apparently advocated in your 
footnete to Sir Patrick Fagan’s letter, their interests’ and 
wishes should be sacrificed to those of an extremist and 
comparatively small minority ? Does that constitute the 
much vaunted and quoted “ self-determination ” ? 

It cannot too often be dinned into the ears of those who 
know not India that India is a conglomeration of nations, 
differing as widely in religions, habits, and thoughts as the 
nations of Europe. To give one instance from my own 
personal experience: I had two head men, well educated as 
ordinary education out here goes; one a Bihari from Bihar, 
the other “‘ Kancha,”’ a Nepalese (adjacent countries). There 
was a dispute over a matter of work, and I said to the Bihari, 
* Well, talk it over with Kancha.” The Bihari clenched his 
teeth and said with the utmost vehemence, “ Sir, I ‘het’ him!” 

If let alone -a dozen peoples would be at one another's 
throats to-morrow, and the “ inarticulate masses” know it 
too well. 

I cannot help saying that your footnote to Mr. Fagan’s letter 
seems to me an encouragement to extremist methods as 
being most likely to attain the end their authors have in view. 

As a constant reader of the Spectator for many years, I 
trust you may find space for this letter, which is, I consider, a 
plea for the “inarticulate masses’? who have very few spokes- 
men of their own.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Calcutta. H. R. Irwin. 


[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 


Sir,—-We are often told that unless and until India can 
defend herself, to talk of Dominion Status is nothing short 
But what is the historical view with regard 
to capacity for self-defence and self-government ? In 1862, 
the House of Commons passed a resolution that ‘‘ Colonies 
exercising the right of self-government ought to undertake 
the main responsibility for their own internal order and 
security, and ought to assist in their own external defence.” 
Troops were withdrawn from Australia fairly early ; but 
in Canada the Imperial Government spent money freely 
on the defences of Quebec even after Confederation, and 
guaranteed a Canadian loan to improve the Militia and to 
provide fortifications for Montreal. The last Imperial 
troops were withdrawn from Canada only in 1905, with 
the consent of the Dominion, and from South Africa only in 
1914, on the outbreak of the War. The present position 
is that the Imperial Government may station troops in any 
part of the Empire ; but must maintain them at its own cost, 
unless a Dominion volunteers a contribution. 

It is clear that (a) the grant of responsible Government did 
not depend on the capacity of the Colonies for self-defence ; 
and (b) the Imperial Government regarded it as an obligation 
on its revenues to render protection until the new Dominions 
were ready to assume the burden. 

A large part of the Army in India, certainly one half, is 
an Imperial Army which we require for other than purely 
Indian purposes, and its cost, therefore, should be met from 
Imperial, and not Indian funds. 
pointed out in his book, The Government of India, published 
some years ago, that while a self-governing India would 
no doubt insist upon bearing some definite share in Defence, 
yet, like the Dominions, it would equally settle how much it 
ought to bear. If the existing system of military defence 
is to continue, the whole cost of the British Army in India 
should fall on the Imperial Revenue. 
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When it is remembered that in 1920-21, for example, military 
charges accounted for no less than 51 per cent. of the total 
net expenditure of the Central Government in India, and 
that even after the Inchcape »retrenchments they still form 
38.8 per cent. of that expenditure, it will be seen that the 
Indian taxpayer has no insubstantial grievance, and his 
resentment is exacerbated by the ridiculous apportionment 
of Revenue as between the Central and Provincial Govern- 
ments, resulting in the virtual starvation of what are called 
“the nation-building departments.” 

There are two main planks in the Indian demand for 
reform, so far as the defence of India is concerned. The 
Indian Central Committee of the Simon Commission has 
pointed out in its recent Report that the measures necessary 
to Indianize the Army in India, and thus enable the country 
to take over the responsibility of its own defence, have formed 
the subject of authoritative enquiry by the Indian Sandhurst 
Committee presided over by Lieut-General Sir Andrew 
Skeen, K.C.S.I., Chief of the General Staff, India. That 
Committee produced an unanimous Report ; but their recom- 
mendations have not been put into effect. The Al!-Parties 
Conference Report (the Nehru Report) of 1928 asked that the 
Governor-General in Council should appoint a Committee of 
Defence, with the proposed Prime Minister of India as Chair- 
man and that the proposals of the Governor-General in Council 
for the appropriation of moneys classified as ‘‘ Defence” 
should be submitted to the vote of the Assembly. These are 
not extravagant demands; but their fulfilment is bound 
up with the grant of Dominion Status.—I am, Sir, «&c., 

Basi P. Howe tt. 

Royal Societies Club, St. James's Street, S.W.1. 


[To the Editor of the Sprcratror.] 

Sir,—By the mail there comes another batch, bigger than 
ever, of cuttings from the British Press, showing how English 
newspapers are concerning themselves as never before with 
Indian problems. The majority level against the Viceroy 
a charge of “dishonesty.” All these contributions from 
outside have one note in common: they assume that persons 
working in India have a far less clear apprehension of Indian 
problems than those who are learning for the first time, and 
that we, all of us, here in India, need some kind of ‘‘ gingering 
up” to keep India within the Empire. 

Apparently it does not occur to these interesting critics 
that men close to the scene have as good a chance, and 
perhaps better chances, of clear vision, and that if we treat 
the “ awful menace” lightly it is simply because we have 
had ample opportunities of weighing it up accurately from a 
daily and hourly contact with its ‘* engineers.” 

It is a pleasure to note that, as in the year 1852 (alone 
amongst English journals), the Spectator takes a_broad- 
minded view in regard to the demands of the Indians. 
In 1852, discussing the agitation in India ‘ for an enlightened 
system of Government,” the Spectator declared: ‘“ It would 
be a lamentable mistake to suppose that a movement like this 
can be disposed of by being *‘ put down’ or put off,” as was 
suggested by the British press at that time. 

It cannot be too often emphasized at this critical time in 
the Empire’s history that ‘the only way to retain India 
within the British Commonwealth,” is ‘‘ to co-operate with the 
sane, moderate liberal elements of the people,’ and these 
are in the overwhelming majority. This movement for 
Dominion Status can’t be “put down” or “ put off” 
indefinitely.—I am, Sir, &c. J.D. JENKINS. 

Poona, India. 


DIFFERENTIAL RENTING 

[To the Editor of the SPECTATOR. ] 
Sir,—I note that Mr. E. D. Simon, in your issue of March Ist 
considers my letter of February 17th to ke a “ violent attack.” 
If I then chastised him with whips, I fear I must now chastise 
him with scorpions: for he descends to using the crude 
weapon of misrepresentation instead of replying to my argu- 
ments. 

He says that the brief proposals I made in my closing 
paragraph ‘“ completely exclude any new building with the 
exception of rehousing on the site where necessary.” I have 
never yet heard of anyone—in spite of Mr. Simon’s frequent 
reference to such a ‘ school ’’—who hopes to deal with slums 
by completely excluding new building. Certainly, I have no 





connexion with that school, and since I advocate decentraliza- 
tion and garden cities as a general policy, it is absurd to suppose 
that such a venture can be carried out without new building. 

While I am, of course, in favour of building as many new 
houses as are necessary, and as quickly as possible, I attach to 
that view two conditions :— 

(a) Careful Town Planning considerations, and 

(b) Decentralization. 

Coming now to the provision of houses, scientifically sited, 
I must repeat my opinion that children’s rent allowances will 
not provide a single house. To put it most emphatically, 
the only way to provide new houses is to build new houses. 
Rent and rate rebates, if made, will, at most, induce people 
to enter the houses. 

Regarding the pamphlet known as A Policy for the Slums, 
I note that Mr. Simon says the members of the Committee 
started with a prejudice against his scheme, and ended up 
unanimously in favour of it. I have my doubts on the 
unanimity, which was attained at the expense of some resig. 
nations. But Iadvance the counter-statement that the Report 
contains a very important section described as “* Policy,” in 
which Town Planning, Garden Cities, a certain amount of 
reconditioning, and a good amount of demolition, are proposed 
in the clearest terms. I again attempt to express my opinicn 
tersely. I think Part II of the pamphlet is essential, and the 
paragraphs about children’s rent allowances not essential, 
but, on the contrary, mischievous. 

I must make a further reference to Mr. Simon’s propaganda. 
I have read his book, How to Abolish the Slums from cover to 
cover, and find it very informative. It is, however, entirely 
statistical and financial. Hardly more than a dozen lines 
deal with the physical technique of the question, and I note 
that in Chapter 7, entitled, ‘‘ The Task Before Us,” the task 
does not include Town Planning ; and on page 97 Mr. Simon 
says, “ Town Planning . . . has no close connexion with the 
financial problem, with which we are concerned in this book.” 
That may be Mr. Simon’s view, but I profoundly disagree. 
And on page 98 he says, “‘ How to transfer the increased 
population to Garden Cities is one of the great problems of 
the next generation.” I understand Mr. Simon’s view is that 
the “ next generation’ begins in 1960. I am not disposed 
to wait so long.—I am, Sir, &c., 


27 Westholm, N.W.11. W. Lorrus Hare. 


PROSPERITY WITHOUT PROTECTION 
[To the Editor of the SpecTator.] 

Srr,—As there never has been anything like freedom in inter- 
national trade I have decided to call myself an “ anti- 
Protectionist > in future, and should like to make a few 
remarks on Omega’s_ interesting articles, ‘ Rationalize 
Markets.”” He admits, of course, that machinery and 
every advance in “rationalization” must necessarily 
throw men out of employment, and that credit in such cases 
is inapplicable, so that only the “dole” or simple charity 
remain, and charity is what no self-respecting workman wants. 
But ‘‘ Omega” says :—‘* when the displaced men have found 
jobs, and when the cheapened production has enlarged the 
demand for the product, general prosperity will be greater 
than originally ” (the italics are mine). Perhaps it may 
for those who are fortunate enough to have found new jobs ; 
but surely the better the machine the fewer the men 
required, and it is not clear to me that rationalization is an 
“ultimate cure.’ The only real cure for unemployment, 
however caused, is for someone to provide remunerative 
work just as in India when a famine has been proclaimed in 
any district the sufferers are at once offered work on roads or 
irrigation or drainage : work which can only be carried out 
on a large scale by the Government. Why is the same system 
impossible here ? (cf. Mr. Christopher Turnor’s little booklet 
on “ The Land,” especially p. 69, clause 6). 

Even a million of Professor Scott’s ‘‘ Homecrofters ” with 
two-fifths of an acre each would bring at least 200,000 acres 
under intensive cultivation producing food under the most 
favourable economic conditions. ‘ Rationalizing”’ markets 
will not increase consumption : throwing men out of employ- 
ment will certainly reduce it.—I am, Sir, &c. 

J. B. PENNINGTON. 
(Educational Colonies Association.) 


, 


High Wycombe. 
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MR. LLOYD GEORGE, THE LIBERAL PARTY, 

FREE TRADE AND PEACE 

[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 
Sir,—In the concluding article on “Free Trade in 1930” the 
writer quoted the saying of that wise administrator, the 
late Lord Cromer, that ‘‘ tariffs are the chief cause of friction 
between countries.” He also quotes Sir Arthur Salter, the 
Director of the Economic and Financial Section of the League 
of Nations, as saying that “If the machinery which we are 
erecting against war fails, it will not fail because of the caprices 
and follies of autocratic monarchs ; it will not fail because of 
the rivalries of religions ; it will not, I think, fail because of 
political grievances or ambitions. Ultimately it will be 
economic conflicts that will cause the damage. These are 
the real dangers to the peace of the world.”’ 

Mr. Baldwin has now put forth ‘‘ Safeguarding with a free 
hand ’’——a euphemism for ‘“ Protection”’—as the official 
policy of the Conservative Party. He bars taxes on food, 
but Mr. Amery objects to the Party tying its hands by 
promising that there shall be no taxation of food. 

In addition, Lord Beaverbrook and Lord Rothermere have 
their own policies both of which have, as their main object, 
** protection ” against all countries outside the British Empire. 

It seems to be probable that the next General Election 
will be fought mainly on this issue of Free Trade v. Protection, 
Hitherto the question has been regarded almost entirely as 
an economic one, but, as indicated in the quotations given 
above, it is much more than that—the answer given by the 
nations of the world to the question ‘‘ Are we to have Free 
Trade or Protection?” will settle, more than anything 
else, whether the world is to be rid, once and for all, of the 
constant menace of war, or is to go on, as at present, searching 
for ways and means to prevent the breaking out of war and 
for restricting its scope, but leaving the most fruitful cause 
of dissension, economic rivalry, untouched. 

Much has been done at Geneva in the way of leading the 
nations to co-operate with a view to securing a reduction in 
protective tariffs—a step towards their ultimate abolition— 
but, already, our safeguarders and protectionists are up in 
arms and are complaining that it will not be right for the 
Government to tie their hands, by even a modest undertaking 
not to impose new or increased protective tariffs for two years. 

So here we have, on the one hand, a strong international 
movement in the direction of the reduction and removal of 
protective tariffs, and, on the other hand, the Conservative 
Party in this country more: strongly committed to ‘ pro- 
tection * than they have been since Disraeli said that Protection 
was ‘“‘ not only dead but damned.” 

The country is Liberal at heart and it is Free Trade rather 
than Protectionist and, with a Liberal leader who would 
command the confidence not only of all sections of the Liberal 
Party but also of the Conservative Free Traders and of the 
very large body of ‘* unlabelled ’ voters who vote sometimes 
for one party and sometimes for another, there should be such 
an uprising and gathering together of those who believe in 
Free Trade from the economic point of view and those who 
see in Free Trade the surest hope of universal Peace as would 
bring about a Liberal victory comparable to that of 1906, 

Of all possible leaders Sir John Simon is the one most likely 
to command the confidence of all the different elements 
necessary for a Liberal majority. His work on the Govern- 
ment of India Commission will soon be done and he will 
then be free to devote his unrivalled powers of statesmanship 
to Parliament. England needs a Liberal Government—the 
British Empire needs a Liberal Government—the cause of 
Peace cries aloud for a Liberal Government, and the Liberal 
Pacty, so powerful for good under Gladstone and Campbell- 
Bannerman and Asquith, stands impotent, like a Samson 
shorn of its strength. 

Is it too much to hope that, considering what is at stake, 
Mr. Lloyd George will stand aside from all “‘ claims ” to the 
leadership and throw alli his influence into creating a united 
and powerful Liberal Party under the leadership of Sir John 
Simon ? 

What great issues would spring from it ! 
an impossible hope !—I am, Sir, &c., 


Surely it is not 


T. H. Hosecoopn. 
Minehead, Somerset, 


i ae 


“AN EXPERT ON THE COAL PROBLEM” 


[To the Editor of the SpecTaTor.] 
Srr,—My attention has been. drawn to a review in your issue 
of February 15th of a book by R. C. Smart entitled The 
Economics of the Coal Industry. 

In the first place Mr. Smart describes himself as a vice. 
president of the National Association of Colliery Managers, 
I desire to contradict this assertion, and to inform you that 
Mr. Smart is not, and never has been, a vice-president of that 
association. He is not even a member of the council. Op 
behalf of the members of that association I am desired to 
say that they entirely dissociate themselves from the views 
expressed by Mr. Smart in his criticisms of the mining 
industry, and I have every reason to believe and confidence 
in asserting that they are directly contrary to the views of 
the colliery managers’ profession almost in its entirety. 

May I suggest also, that before accepting a statement or 
the opinions expressed in any book, it is very desirable that 
you as Editor should satisfy yourself as to the standing, 
experience and competency of the writer to criticize any 
industry such as the mining industry inthis manner? I am 
convinced that if you had done so your review of Mr. Smart's 
book would never have appeared.—I am, Sir, &c., 

C. AtrreD Lewis, Lt.-Col., C.M.G,; 
M.A., F.S.I., 
Secretary, The National Association 
of Colliery Managers. 

Midland Road, Derby. 

[We cannot accept blame for ourselves or our reviewer 
for accepting Mr. Smart’s own statement of his position, 
made on the title page of his book. On further enquiries we 
are informed that Mr. Smart is actually Vice-President of the 
Staffordshire, Warwickshire and Worcestershire branch of 
this Association, and not of the Association itself. We do 
not propose to enter at the moment into the difference of 
opinion between Mr. Smart and his colleagues, but these do 
not necessarily invalidate either Mr. Smart’s conclusions or 
those of our reviewer.—Eb. Spectator.] 


UNIVERSITY EDUCATION FOR ORDINANDS 


[To the Editor of the SpecTATOR.| 


Sir,— Once more an appeal is being made in the press for 
funds to provide for the university education of young men 
who intend to be ordained. At first sight nothing seems 
more reasonable; but there is another side to the matter 
which is generally overlooked, though to me as a college 
tutor it appears to deserve earnest consideration. 

The young men for whom these schemes are intended are 
presumably adaptable and susceptible to new ideas. If they 
are not, they ought not to come to a university at all: their 
time and that of their tutors will be wasted. But if they are, 
it is possible their ideas may change in a way which makes 
them no longer feel a call to ordination. 

An undergraduate carcer is a period during which a man 
should get to know himself and learn enough of the world 
to know to what “ station in life” he is really suited. It is 
surely wrong to assume that these things are known before a 
boy comes up to the university : the assumption is irrecon- 
cilable with the hypothesis that he needs a_ university 
education. 

A change of mind about one’s future profession during the 
undergraduate period is neither improbable nor reprehensible ; 
and I have no doubt that all the schemes provide for the 
release of those who do change their mind, and meet their 
financial difficulties with generous provisions as to easy 
repayment of the funds they have received. But that is not 
enough ; financial obligations involving grave moral difficulties 
remain. 

The matter would be comparatively simple if an under: 
graduate’s change of mind always came precisely at the end 
of his university career. He would then at worst know that 
to follow his newly-chosen profession would mean burdening 
himself with a certain amount of debt; and the patience 
and good will of his creditors would ease the burden. But 
suppose that a change comes earlier. It is surely more likely 
to come during the three years in which he is receiving new 
ideas and impressions than in a given week or month ‘at 
the end of this period. And what I feel strongly about, a3 
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a college tutor, is the cruelty of the moral dilemma into which 
a young man may be forced by the fact that he is receiving a 
grant for ordinands. During his university course, he is seized, 
jet us say, With a strong desire to become a teacher, or a 
journalist, or a doctor. He has to choose whether to cause 
heavy and unexpected expense to his parents who are 
ex hypothest poor, or to abandon his university career midway 
and with it the prospect of fitting himself for the profession 
to which he now feels called—or alternatively to go on drawing 
money from the fund without revealing the way his mind 
js turning. ‘The stones will be made iniv bread if he yields 
to the temptation to say nothing. 

Perhaps, if he spoke up like a man, he would still be assisted 
in spite of his changed intentions. Perhaps ; but does he know 
this? Are the recipients of ordinands’ grants always told 
that the grant will be continued if they change their minds 
about the purpose for which the grants are intended ? Unless 
they are, the moral objections stand. The recipient may be 
put in the position of making a choice with which no young 
man of undergraduate age ought to be faced. 

It is an ungracious task to criticize a charitable proposal. 
But I am convinced that the peace of mind and moral integrity 
of the young men concerned are endangered by these well- 
meant but ill-considered schemes.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Oxford. REGINALD LENNARD. 


THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND AND REUNION 


[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir,—The letter of ‘‘ Episcopal Presbyterian ”’ in the Spectator 
reminded me of an incident of many years ago. 

A young undergraduate born and brought up as a ‘*‘ United 
Presbyterian ’’ -was greatly attracted by the Scottish Epi- 
scopalian Church. . With the consent of his father he was 
duly instructed and confirmed. After graduating he went to 
a theological college, was ordained, and eventually became 
a bishop. 

After his confirmation, when full of zeal and newly acquired 
information, he wrote and had published a pamphlet entitled 
Episcopacy Proved to be the Scriptural Form of Church Govern- 
ment. At the author’s request, I sent a copy to the late 
Professor John Stuart Blackie. In reply I had a very interest- 
ing letter from the aged philosopher. He said: ‘* The 
diversity which your young friend seeks to destroy is what 
I glory in.. In nature I see a unity in diversity. I was 
bred a theologian before I became a professor. Allow me to 
give you my ‘ Confessions of Faith’ in twelve lines.” 

** High Church or Low. 

Creeds and Confessions! High Church or the Low ? 

I cannot say ; but you would vastly please us 

If with some pointed Scripture you could show 

To which of these belonged the Saviour Jesus. 

I think to all or none ; not curious creeds 

Or ordered forms of churchly rule He taught. 

But soul of love that blossomed into deeds 

With human good and human blessing fraught. 

On me nor Priest, nor Presbyter, nor Pope, 

Bishop, or Dean may stamp a party name ; 

But Jesus, with His largely human scope, 

The service of my human life may claim. 

(Signed) J. S. Brackte, 
14th Septr., 1894. 
The above sonnet is pasted in the fly-leaf of my copy of 
Bishop Gore’s The Church and the Ministry.—I am, Sir, &c., 
W. T. Tovant. 
Ramsdale Vicarage, Basingstoke, Hants. 


[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 


Sin,—Mr. Pollard’s letter on Reunion is especially interesting 
to me as regards the Greek Orthodox Church (of which I am 
a member), because he so fully understands the teaching, and 
above all the spirit, of the Greek Church, which is not the 
case with a fair proportion of the writers who suggest reunion 
with the Eastern Church. If they realized that many of the 
Roman beliefs and practices to which they attach such im- 
portance are repudiated by the Greek Church, it is more than 
doubtful whether they would really desire Reunion. 

As stated by Mr. Pollard, the Greek and Anglican churches 
have many points of contact, which is not surprising con- 
Sidering that the Reformers of the sixteenth century were 
students of the Greek Fathers ; they also drew upon Orthodox 
sources for the compilation of their Prayer Book. So that 


in the fundamentals we are very near, and in spirit also are 
we near. Had the Prayer Book of 1928, containing the 
{piclesis and its provision and safeguards for Reservation, 
been accepted there would have been a still greater affinity 
between these two communions. But the real obstacle to 
reunion between Constantinople and Canterbury lies in the 
heterogeneous character of the English Church, the result of a 
deliberate comprehensiveness—which prevents that Church 
from speaking with one voice, the voice of the faith embodied 
in her Prayer Book. But even if Reunion in the full doctrinal 
sense of which official intercommunion is the logical result, 
is not practicable, have we not already seen that act of true 
Christian love extended to members of both communions ? 
Where such a spirit of good will exists, surely there also exists 
the spirit which should animate every Christian Communion. 
And is it not the spirit which counts more than the letter ?— 
I an, Sir, &c., {UPHROS YNE KEPHALA, 
5 Queen’s Gate Gardens, S.W.7. 


WOES OF THE CAGED 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir,—As a great lover of birds, may I add a word or tivo to 
this interesting correspondence ? The birds in this garden 
are quite tame, and many of them feed out of our hands, so 
utterly without fear of us that they will take food straight 
from our fingers to their young or sitting mates. Last spring 
a robin we call * Tommy ”’ was fecding on my palm when he 
suddenly popped down to give a bit to his wife, who (though 
I did not know it, I only knew she was nesting somewhere near) 
was sitting just under a tree-root almost at my feet. A great 
tit (we call him Titus) did the same thing, and afterwards 
woke me every morning by bringing his whole hungry family 
through my bedroom window in search of walnut, soon after 
dawn! We have been taming them for many years, and are 
able to observe them closely. And honestly (though I should 
never dream of keeping a bird in a cage myself) I have come to 
the conclusion that: birds can, so to speak, accommodate them- 
selves to a kind of domestic civilization just as much as human 
beings can. They are far closer to us than we realize, just as 
adaptable, and just as capable of changing their habits. Of 
course, I am not upholding the dreadful practice of keeping 
larks and robins in tiny cages—nor, indeed, of keeping larks 
in any kind of captivity. But I cannot help realizing, after 
all these years of observation, that many birds may be kept 
in aviaries without suffering. After all, when a bird is flying 
about, it is not really admiring the scenery! It is just looking 
for its food !—I am, Sir, &c., BLANCHE WINDER. 
Graythwaite Manor, Grange-Over-Sands. 

»S.—In the winter we find it really difficult to keep the birds 
out of the house. They seem to like the warmth and ready 
food. 


[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir,—Mr. Kingsford-Venner, accusing me of unreason, asks 1 
“If mankind in the dim far-off ages had followed his argu- 
ments, does it occur to him that we should have been without 
that great host of creatures which minister to our use and 
our pleasure, and in whom millions of us find our chief 
delight ?” 

Certainly ; and had it been so, I believe the world to-day 
would be a healthier—for mankind is racked with diseases 
due in part to this ministry—and without doubt a happier 
place for the majority of its inhabitants. I urge again that 
to injure, to capture and to kill birds, beasts and fishes for 
our selfish uses and pleasures is no right of ours, and that 
the delights of these millions are illicit. 

As to Whipsnade, admitting that it should be an improve- 
ment on the Zoo, its ‘* comparative freedom ” will be conferred 
on animals which should never have been in captivity at 
all, and it will not decrease in any way the multitude of 
deaths and injuries caused in the trapping, transport and 
various stages of captivity of the wild creatures used for 
replacement and increase of specimens. 

And why does Mr. Kingsford-Venner, dragging in the 
extraneous topic of humane slaughter, assume that those 
who desire a larger humanitarianism than he in one direction 
should wish for a lesser one in another ?—I am, Sir, &c., 

J. LEONARD CATHER. 

Upmeads, Bexhiil Old Town, Sussex. 
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THE HUMANITY OF THE BRITISH MUSEUM 


[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 
Srr,—The charming article of appreciation by your contributor, 
Valer Ferenczy, on the Italian prints at the British Museum, 
in spite of its careful qualifications, will evolve a note of 
dissent from hundreds of ordinary men and women who 
love every staircase and corridor and hall of this great national 
temple of the mind. 

There are multitudes to whom it is an indefinably high 
pleasure merely to saunter in a meditative state amongst 
these mute signals of the spirit of man drawn from every 
age and country and to feel oneself encompassed by the 
timeless humanity they reveal. But has your contributor 
ever joined one of those eager crowds which follow the priests 
of this temple from shrine to shrine ? 

Has he, like the present writer, scanned the eager faces 
of the listeners and noted the growing interest as the silent 
emblems began to speak? Was he heard the murmurs of 
thanks and even of applause when the lucid and simple 
interpretation has concluded? Has he ever got into con- 
versation with one of the despised attendants and discovered 
that he holds theories of his own on some of the marvels of 
the Nereid room and holds his own private opinion of the 
merits of the various lectures? Or has he in the incomparable 
comfort of the vast reading-room known what it is, humble 
student as he is, to be treated by gentlemen in autliority 
there with the careful deference that would be shown to him 
were he a distinguished man of learning? Has he caught 
the umbrella man’s ‘thank you” as he handed him his 
umbrella—the last in the rack—at the end of a long day ? 

All these things have to be taken into account before 
we can allow ourselves to speak of the “ musty atmosphere 
of death and decay” and the “ police corps of unengaging- 
looking attendants.” The British Museum has a great 
soul.—I am, Sir, &c., CuTnBert McEvoy. 

Alesia, 35 Parkside Drive, Watford, Herts. 

[We are sure that our contributor did not intend any 
personal reference to actual attendants at the Museum, but 
was merely considering officialdom in general.—Eb. Spectator.] 


POINTS FROM LETTERS 
CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 


Will the kind friend who has been sending his (or her) 
copy of the Spectator to the Rev. J. R. Gretton, 247 8th 
Street W., North Vancouver, B.C., now change the address 
to 323 4th Street, New Westminster, B.C.? The Rev. J. R. 
Gretton would very much like to know the name of this 
friend so that he might himself write and express his deep 
gratitude for this kindness. 


PRESENT-DAY INACCURACY. 

The Final Report of the Commission on Trinity College, 
Dublin, and the University of Dublin, 1907, says: ‘ The 
relation of the University and College is a matter of some 
speculative difficulty ; the principal facts which throw light 
upon this question will be found in the Notes appended to 
this Report ” (Section 52). And Section 53 reads: ‘* What- 
ever be the answer to the inquiry—whether the College and 
University be two bodies, or one body under two aspects— 
the government of University and College have been so far 
conducted as that of one institution, that it will be convenient 
so to deal with it in the following part of our Report.’? Your 
correspondent, W. D. Gordon, has, in my judgment, cited a 
weak *‘ example of the besetting vice of modern writers ”’ in 
quoting my description of the late Dr. J. H. Bernard as 
** Provost of Dublin University ” as an example of present-day 
inaccuracy.—Hucu W. B. Tuompson, St. Catherine’s Rectory, 
Dublin. 

TuE Fay IN PRICES. 

Your City Correspondent, who speaks with authority, writes 
of ‘‘ the long continued fall in prices of commodities.””> Why 
does not that fall in prices reflect itself in the charges made 
to the consumer? We read of the slump in the price of 
wheat, and we pay famine prices for bread. There is a slump 
in wool, and we cannot afford new clothes. If prices came 
down in the shops, effective demand would go up by leaps 
and bounds. Will some of your correspondents explain who 
it is who absorbs the difference: between the wholesale and the 
retail prices ?—SMALL CONSUMER. 


Dr. Cuartis BurNeEy. 

I am engaged in writing the life of Dr. Charles Burney, 
the musical historian, a work which is long overdue. The 
present members of his family, of course, have some letters, 
and the British Museum has a few and so have I myself. 


But these cannot be all. Then there may be letters to him 
or by members of his social and musical circles and ment ioning 
him. Further it may have happened that researchers jp 
other departments of eighteenth and early nineteenth century 
musical life have come by chance across information concerning 
him that would be of greater or lesser interest. 

I venture to ask your kind publicity for these suggestions 
as the only way of ensuring success in an investigation that 
has its national interest, for when Dr. Johnson says of a man 
‘“T much question if there is in the world such another man 
as Dr. Burney,” we may take it that that man is worth the 
national attention. For any information sent me I shall be 
very gratified —Prrcy A. Scuo.res, Cornaux, Chamby sur 
Montreux, Switzerland. 


THe ENCYCLOPAEDIA. 

The version of the article ‘ Tides ” in the fourteenth edition 
of the Encyclopaedia Britannica, to which Professor Proudman 
refers in his letter published in your issue of March 1, has 
appeared only in 5 per cent. of the sets we expect to distribute, 
That it appeared at all was due solely to an accident at the 
printers, which we much regret. The publishers have spared 
neither trouble nor expense to satisfy their distinguished con. 
tributor over this article ; many thousands of sheets containing 
the first version have been destroyed and new pages containing 
the revised article printed to replace them. Moreover, ‘in 
fairness to our subscribers, we think it should be added that 
Professor Proudman has conceded to two of our representatives 
that there is no error or misstatement of fact in the first version 
of the article, and has founded his objection to it on the ground 
that space was not given for a fuller elaboration of his views. — 
W. K. Franks, Manager, The Encyclopaedia Britannica Co.,, 
Ltd., Imperial House, 80-86 Regent Street, London, W. 1. 


A Hundred Years Ago 


Tur “Sprrecrator,’ Marca 6TH, 1830. 
SIGHTS OF THE SEASON. 

The ‘‘Season”’ and the Session have fairly commenced, and Sights 
abound. Now, therefore, that the streets are passable, and the 
sun begins to convince us of its existence, we don hat and cloak and 
set out to have a look at London,—by which we mean, that portion 
of the metropolis bounded on the east by the Temple, on the west 
by Kensington Gardens, on the north by the Regent’s Park, and on 
the south by the Thames. Of the remaining part of this vast city, 
we obtain the most extensive and accurate of our local knowledge 
by a contemplation of it from the top of St. Paul’s, as represented 
in the Panorama at the Colosseum ; whither we beg our readers to 
be transported, and accompany us in imagination round the stu: 
pendous prospect. 

Snugly seated in the ascending room, we are wound up to an equal 
height of expectation and elevation ; and, thinking of the Arabian 
Nights, Mr. Hornor being the genius loci, we step out and find our- 
selves in the centre of the modern Babylon, ‘“ far removed from 
noise and smoke.” The picture is more complete and effective as a 


* whole than when we saw it last. Mr. Parris has succeeded in har- 


monizing some of the discordant parts with the tone of his own 
admirable work. To enjoy this wonderful production of human 
ingenuity, one should spend a whole morning making little excursions 
into the distant parts of the canvas, by means of the prospect- 
glasses ; and from every one the spectator will return with new 
gratification. Harrow, Hampstead, and Highgate, ‘ the sister hills 
which skirt the plain,” look very enticing, and will repay examination. 
The Surrey. Hills also form another pleasant trip. ‘* Father 
Thames ” we do not think happily represented : he could not have 
sat for his portrait, or if he did, he must have looked “‘ all colours,” 
as the gossips say. When tired of chimney-tops and peeps through 
prospect-glasses, the visitor of this fairy palace may descend either 
with or without exercising the legs, and visit the saloon—deliciously 
sombre, and where hushed stillness reigns. Pieces of sculpture adom 
the room, and may worthily occupy the attention. Then there are 
the refreshing conservatories with their fountains and exotics, and 
the Swiss cottage with its surrounding rocks and waterfalls, which 
you can look at until you forget the coup de thédtre. The darkness 
of the interior, however, prevents a due appreciation of its tasteful 
and elaborate decorations ; the work of Mr. Robinson the architect. 
—But we “ cannot dwell,” as the auctioneers phrase it. 
ScarcELy A Dry Eye. 

James Franklin was tried at Hertford yesterday, for the murder 
of his wife, with whom he had lived for twenty years, and by whom 
he had eight children. It appeared that Mrs. Franklin had been 
tipsy, and had quarrelled with her husband: she struck him: he 
returned the blow: she fell, and he trampled on her—by accident as 
he said, and as the witnesses testified ; she died almost immediately 
afterwards. The trial excited intense interest. The chief witnesses 
were two of the prisoner’s daughters and his son-in-law. While the 
daughters were under examination, Mr. Justice .Bayley wept 
bitterly, and there was scarcely a dry eye in the Court. The Jury 
found the prisoner “ not guilty.” 

THe Fram EMBELLISHMENT. 

On Monday last, Mr. J. 8. Bennet, of Appleby, near Brigg. was 
showing to two clergymen the improvements which have recently 
been made in the parish-church there : he ascended the steeple. and 
took his station upon the parapet, supporting himself by one of the 
pinnacles ;_ the frail embellishment gave way, and he was preci- 
pitated to the bottom, and expired instantly. 
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Rationalisation in 
Industry 


For the Theologian 
and Layman: 


An invaluable Series 
for all students of 
religion 


Hew to beawtify your 
Garden in spite _ of 
difficulties 


How to make the most 
of the Sunshine we get 


Plan your holiday now 


THE MEANING OF RATIONALISATION 


By L. URWICK, Director of the Industrial Management Institute at Geneva 


“* Meets an urgent demand for an explanation of the meaning, scope and 
present position in Great Britain of the movement towards Rationalis- 


ation.” —Economist Second Impression 7/6 net 
DOGMA: IN HISTORY AND THOUGHT 
Edited by the Rev. Prof. W. R. MATTHEWS, D.D. 8/6 Net. 


Dean of King’s College, London 

There are contributions by :— 

BISHOP GORE 

PRINCIPAL FRANKS 

THE REv. CLAUDE JENKINS 

THE EDITOR 

“A book which everyone who desires to keep abreast of the best and 
most living theological thought must read.” —Spectator 


THE LIBRARY OF CONSTRUCTIVE 
THEOLOGY 


Edited by THE Rev. W. R. Mattuews, D.D. 
THe Rev. PrincipAL H. WHEELER Ropinson, D.D. 
Volumes now ready :— 


THE AUTHORITY OF THE BIBLE 
By C. H. Dodd, M.A. 


Tue Rev. E. J. BICKNELL 
THE Rev. RICHARD HANSON 
Tue Rev. H. M. RELTON 


THE CHRISTIAN SACRAMENTS 
By Oliver C. Quick, M.A. 

(3rd Imp.) 
THE CHRISTIAN EXPERIENCE OF 


FORGIVENESS 


THE CHRISTIAN EXPERIENCE OF THE 

Hoty SPIRIT 

By H. Wheeler Robinson, M.A., D.D. By H. R. Mackintosh, D.Phil., D.D. 
(2nd Imp.) (2nd Imp.) 


The next Volume by Dr. W. R. Matthews on THE DocrTRINE OF GoD is in 
preparation. Send for Complete Prospectus. 10/6 net each 


MY TOWN GARDEN 


By LADY SETON 
“* A very alphabet of town gardening.” —Sunday Times 
“It is at the same time the book of a philosopher.” —Spectator 


SUNLIGHT AND HEALTH 
By Dr. C. W. SALEEBY, M.D., F.R.S.E. 


“ Should be read by doctors; should be read even more by laymen 
to the great advantage of their health and tempers.” —New Statesman 


Fifth Edition §/- net 
IN PRAISE OF FRANCE 


By STEPHEN GWYNN 
‘A book to read and remember.” —Morning Post 


NISBETS : 


5s. net. 


Cheap Edition § /- net 


22 Berners Street, London, W. 1 
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The Best of England 
H. A. VACHELL - 


Tue Times: ‘A book which should be assured an honoured 
place on the shelves of every sportsman. . Few will read 
his pages without interest, and none without pleasure. . 
It would be hard to find in our sporting literature anything 
much better than the description of a typical day’s stalking.’ 

10s. 6d. net. 


Who Moved the Stone? 
FRANK MORISON 


A graphic and searching study of the historical problems 
surrounding the Trial and Resurrection of Christ. Its re- 
markable conclusions are in direct opposition to ‘modernist’ 
views. 6s. net. 


Shelley’s Lost Letters 


to Harriet 
Edited by LESLIE HOTSON 


These are the letters used against Shelley in Chancery, 
re-discovered by Dr. Hotson, whose Deaih of Christopher Mar- 
lowe was the literary sensation of 1925. 75. 6d. net. 
Special edition, signed by the Editor. 215. net. 


Alexander Pope 
EDITH SITWELL 


A sympathetic study of Pope, and a brilliant picture of his 
period. Miss Sitwell sees him as ‘one of the most lovable of 
men’, and defends his poetry against the vulgar charge of 
monotony. Illustrated, March 14. 155. net. 
Limited, signed edition, 200 copies, 2 guineas. 


Hammersmith Hoy 
SIR NIGEL PLAYFAIR 


In these reminiscences Sir Nigel Playfair describes his work 
at the Lyric Theatre, and looks back to earlier days at 
Harrow, Oxford, the Bar and the beginning of his theatrical 
career. Illustrated. March 28. 21s. net. 


The Real War. By B. H. Lipperr Harr. 

The South African Complex. By W. M. MacMILian. 
James Joyce’s Ulysses. By Sruarr GILBERT. 

Liberty in the Modern State. By H. J. Laskr. 


Anabasis. By Sr..J. Perse. With a translation by T. S. 
Eior. 


Dandelion Days 
HENRY WILLIAMSON 


Seven Bobsworth 
j. D. BERESFORD 


The Crochet Woman 
RUTH MANNING-SANDERS 


Death in the Dark 
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C. E. Montague’s Notes on His Trade 


A Writer’s Notes on His Trade. By C. E. Montague. With 
an Introductory Essay by H. M. Tomlinson. (R. and R. 
Clark, Edinburgh. 3 guineas. ) 


In his ability to make words do his bidding C. E. Montague 
was the greatest journalistic craftsman of our time. We 
say “ journalistic ’’ although the use of the word in regard to 
the technical business of writing is liable to instant mis- 
interpretation, for there is, of course, no necessary distinction 
between journalism and literature. Montague was a man 
of letters through and through. And when we speak of his 
journalistic technique we mean only that for the greater part 
of his life journalism was his medium. 

As a writer of leading articles for the Manchester Guardian 

he, for all practical purposes, signed his articles, though every 
one of them was anonymous. An article by him was unmis- 
takable ; yet not unmistakable for the bad reasons which 
makes some men’s work unmistakable—affectations, conccits, 
privately coined idioms or excesses. Montague employed 
simple language. The simpler it was the better he was pleased, 
perceiving that to produce a stunning effect with an insigni- 
ficant weapon was the highest of triumphs. The secret 
of his strength was metaphor rather than simile ; he instinc- 
tively preferred the idiom which was compact, muscular and 
terse to one which was roundabout and was, moreover, not 
a ready vehicle for the irony with which his mind surged. 
It was impossible to read Montague without delight, even 
when one regretted his conclusions. If one granted his 
premises it was diflicult to resist his reasoning, which was 
unmatched in persuasiveness and grace. He made many 
dance to his tune who had begun by saying that the music 
which he proposed to play was intolerable. 
' R.L. Stevenson wrote a remarkable essay on the “ technical 
elements of style ’’ in which he dissected down to its bare bones 
prose that had the power to please. He expressed a certain 
shame in “ giving away the show,” as a master of illusion— 
say, a conjuror—might feel it disloyal to his profession to 
explain what purported to be inexplicable. Stevenson, 
however, explained with such precision in that essay that none 
is better remembered by those who are fascinated by the 
technique of writing. In the volume before us there are 
gathered together sixteen papers on Montague’s art, only 
two of which have been previously seen. 

Montague tells us how, when he was a boy, certain words 
had the power to entrance him. ‘ Those who fall in love with 
words,” he says, ‘‘ can feel an unreasoned, sensuous thrill of 
joy at a word, because it is just what it is. The sound of it 
and the look of it provoke pleasure as a child’s mind thrills 
at the touch of fur because it is sleek and at that of a file 
because it is not.” ‘* Burnish,” “ crozier,” ‘* lustre,” ‘* beati- 
tude,” *‘ dawn,” become enamouring objects. Then the person 
with some architectonic or sculptural sense wants to produce 
permutations and aggregations of beauty by experimenting 
in putting individually beautiful small things together. Words 
are what a solid mass of marble is to the sculptor. Inside 
the marble is the figure which waits ito be evoked by the 
process of chipping away all the marble that is superfluous. 
How is it that one combination of words is lovely and another 
combination of the same words ugly ? As well ask why every 


human face is different from every other face, though it would 
seem incredible that the conjunction of eyes, nose’and mouth 
should yield so many variations. How simple are the means 
by which the greatest effects have been produced! ‘ Dust 
hath closed Helen’s eye.” ‘“ All follow this and come to dust.” 
“The way to dusty death.” 

In a particularly interesting passage Montague gives his 


reasons for thinking that what he calls intensive reading 
is more valuable than extensive reading. His reasons are 
implicit in what we have already said. The intensive reader 
reads so scrupulously, so microscopically, that he estimates 
the value of each word and the justification of the position of 
each word. He will remember what he has read. The man who 
reads his way extensively through endless volumes retains 
a broad sense of what he has read, but is seldom able to 
quote a sentence from memory. Montague shows that the 
extensive reader may find his reading immobilized when it 
comes to the quick thrust and parry of a literary conversation. 
He noticed the erudite Froude to be thus immobilized. He 
observed that Mr. A. B. Walkley, who always seemed to be 
astonishingly apposite and fertile in quotation, drew upon 
few sources. It is a consoling thought for the slow but affec- 
tionate reader. 

Montague himself spent more time on Shakespeare than on 
any other author. One fancies that he would have felt alto- 
gether differently about life if he had not met Falstaff and bis 
friends in the two parts of Henry 1V. The present writer 
van truly say, from his own experience, that when Montague 
quoted words which produced a sense of horror, or which had 
a touch of electric penetration, they were almost always 
simple words, and were generally Shakespeare’s. Montague’s 
favourite example was from Macbeth. ‘The time has been 
that, when the brain was out, the man would die.” He might 
well have quoted also—and perhaps he did—the thrilling 
force with which in Measure for Measure Isabella's words 
burst out when she is pleading with the Judge to use the 
anal of his position mercifully : 

‘Why, all the souls that were, were forfeit once ; 
And He that might the v vantage best have took 
Found out the remedy.’ 

Montague’s love for simple words had a counterpart in his 
liking for simple men. He was by no means a simple man 
himself. He was subtle and fastidious to the last degree. Pos- 
sibly his sometimes ineffectual groping towards the plain 
thoughts, ingenuous delights and “hearty” life of simple 
men proved the existence of his particular complex. _ He 
was by nature reticent. Liking simple men he ardently 
desired to admit the idioms of simple men to the language. 
A good piece of newly invented slang pleased him like an 
exquisitely cut gem. He had no notion of putting the English 
language into a strait waistcoat. All he asked was that a new- 
comer to the language should be subjected to a ransacking 
investigation of character and usefulness. If the new phrase 
or word stood the tests of time it should be not only accepted 
but welcomed. Did not the imagery of Shakespeare bring 
under contribution every kind of sport and tavern talk? 
Shakespeare’s metaphor from hawking, about whistling 
someone down the wind to prey on fortune, might have 
been suggested by the Sporting News of Stratford-on-Avon, 
if there had been such a paper. 

It need not be supposed, however, that Montague was so 
intent upon cutting out the decorations and embroideries 
of any man’s writing that he could not appreciate such darken- 
ing-effects as a Meredith, or some other Rembrandt of the art 
of letters, may deliberately place round his core of clear state- 
ment. Montague could find a place for every literary device 
which had an honest purpose. What he could not abide was 
a sloppy accumulation of words which added nothing to the 
sense and were merely the result of untidiness or laziness. 

This is an expensive book, but it will be greatly valued by 
those who desire to have in a beautiful memorial form a record 
of Montague’s jottings on the writer's trade, 
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A DISCOVERY 


That Worthless 


Fellow Platonov. 


ANTON CHEKHOV 


A hitherto unpublished full- 
length play in four acts, trans- 
lated from the original Russian 
by John Cournos. 6s, net. 


NEW FICTION 
Oliver's 


Daughter 


RICHARD CHURCH 


“Moving in its beauty.”— 
Gerald Gould (Observer). “A 
very excellent novel.”—Times. 
“Fine intuition and quiet 
charm.”—Spectator. 7s. 6d. net. 


Pass Guard at 
Y pres 


RONALD GURNER 


“ A notable addition to the war- 
novels. His point of view is 
exceedingly welcome. The cen- 
tral figure of the story is a fine 
creation.” —Pwuach. 7s. 6d. net. 


Mrs. 


Clutterbuck 
Laughs 


GUY POCOCK 
“Mr. Pocock, with delightful 
skill, has given us a diptych of 
small-town life. The whole 


work is a delicious entertain- 
ment.” —Daily News. 7s. 6d. net. 


NEW TALENT 


Poems & Stories 


ORGILL MACKENZIE 


“The publication of this book 
is a notable event and an occa- 
sion to be celebrated. Some of 
the stories have the fantasy of 
delicate lyric; some condense 
feeling enough to have filled 
long novels. Some of the 
poems are as certain of immor- 
tality as the work of Francis 
Thompson.”—W. H. Hamilton 
in the Scots Observer. 7s. 6d. net. 
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Everyman at War 


SIXTY PERSONAL NARRATIVES OF FIGHTING 


“This book stands apart. It cannot escape the sympathies 
of any person eager to confront the war that altered hfe and 
weakened the sunlight."-—EDMUND BLUNDEN. 


“ This is just what happened, set down by men who ate not 
professional authors. There is humour, the physical beastli- 
ness of war, and the heroism, the self-sacrifice and exaltation, 
The real war has been recreated at last.”—Daily Express, 


Edited by C. B. Purpom. 425 pages. 6s. net, 
§ Second Impression Printing 


The Stuffed Owl 


D. B. WYNDHAM LEWIS’S AND CHARLES LEE’S 
ANTHOLOGY OF BAD VERSE 


“The largest body of bad verse ever brought together « ; ; 
arranged with malicious »intelligence.’-—STET in the 
Saturday Review. 

“There is a high-spirited introduction by Mr. Lewis, and a 
long mock-heroic prefatory poem by Mr. Lee, which is as 
good a thing of the kind as has ever been done. The book 
as a whole can be recommended as very entertaining.”— 
J. C. Squire in the Observer. 


With eight cartoons from the works of Max BEERBOHM. 
6s. net. 


Prospectus post free. 


Now Ready: MADAME DE MAINTENON, a 
biographical study by Maud Cruttwell.  Illus- 
trated. 15s. net. 
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Smollett. Two vols. 
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Also a special edition in library binding at 3s. And Nos. 844, 
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Al booklet descriptive of all the 850 volumes post free. 


By Karl Marx. 


LONDON: J. M. DENT & SONS 
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Byron 


pyron. By Andre Maurois. (Cape. 12s. €d.) 
1 cose M. Maurois’ book with a sense of renewed faith in 
the grandeur of the spirit of man. The author has stepped 


out of the ranks of the Lytton Strachey school of modern 


piography, that technique of spurious psychologico-impression- 


jm by which listless and faithless mediocrities are enabled 

to teach up and pat the effigies of giants on the head. M. 
Maurois was guilty of these practices in hic studies of Shelley 
and Goethe, but in his Aspects of Biography he made public 
confession of his sins. Now he has washed them out in the 
plood of Byron; for here he has recreated, in a passion 

of reverence and inspired insight, the very body and “* atmo- 
sphere ” of that dreadful, petty, but superb and European 
genius. 

He has worked out the technique to a new and right 
conclusion. The mass of material—the bewildering evidence 
and conflict of opinion and record—is shaped fact by fact, 
and cemented with concealed artifice, until at last emerges 
a coherent and keautifully proportioned portrait. But it 
is more than a portrait. It is an heroic painting filled with 
living figures set in a scene of so triumphant a romanticism 
that the book stands out as another sign of the revival of 
enthusiasm and belief. (The post-War cynicism and weariness 
are breaking down. Individuality is again becoming respected, 
and can again be fostered towards heroism and hero-worship, 
that arises out of the mud and lice of the stalemate battle- 
fields of Bloomsbury and Montparnasse. 

This miracle is worked by the personality of Byron. ‘What 
agiant he was! It is a simple matter to call him a cad and 
a bounder. But these are English epithets coined by an 
insular people whose attitude towards sex-morals perplexes 
the rest of Europe. The art of love is not considered by us 
to be a respectable thing: indeed the very phrase seems a 
wilful perversity, and those of our nation who use it seriously — 
such as Mr. Havelock Ellis—have to publish their doctrines 
in a foreign country. 

Byron was a virtuoso in the art, throwing into his perform- 
ance the charm, temper, sincerity, malice, and baffled religious 
aspiration, which flowed up from the deep springs of his 
nature, overthrowing his normal humanity and surging 
through the world with a force so strong that even the 
proudest, such as Goethe, and even the most exalted, such 
as Shelley, halted before the stream, and took sustenance 
from it. 

It is true that he carried misery and disaster with him, 
and that most of those women who loved him suffered for 
their triumphs. Yet how can one judge in these personal 
affairs? Even those of ordinary mortals are an enigma, 
Still more so are those in which this ill-fated being was 
embroiled. On his mother’s side he inherited the blood of 
the royal Stuarts and of the Gordons, Highland chiefs who 
had lived by brigandage for centuries. On his father’s side 
he came from an aristocratic house whose history was a tale 
of wildness, debauchery, and fantastic cruclty. The union 
of these proud lines produced the conflict which we know 
as genius. It was a genius of energy, of action, and of 
leadership. By the circumstances of his early life and by the 
accidents of his physique, the boy was unable to develop 
and organize this force that raged within him. He poured 
his vitality into poetry ; but lacking a conviction of vocation 
there, he never identified himself completely with the art. 
His work was loose, sprawling, indolently built out of the 
conventional technique popular at that time. Yet even so, 
he succeeded in conv eying his enormous intellectual vitality, 
his wide range of interests, his carly-matured practicalness, 
so that Europe stopped amid its tumult of revolution, to 
place him at the head as the poetic symbol of its new purposes. 

That sincerity and clear-minded contact with reality were 
the true Byron. In his early life these were obscured by the 
Calvinism that poisoned his childhood. Nobody—least of all 
his womenfolk—seemed to understand the abnormal sensitive- 
ness of the creature, or the immediacy of his response to the 
contact of the outside world. His vivid nerves gave him no 
Test, and therefore would not permit him the life of a scholar. 
For lack of an outlet for creative activity, and because they 
could find no contact with the movement of things, they 


formed an unholy alliance with the weaker inheritances and 
accidents of his nature; the pride, the comical vanity, and 
the savagely resentful lameness. The soul of the man, shy; 
lonely, and inexperienced, was imprisoned by the conspirators, 
and Byron succumbed to the habits of his ancestors by falling 
into perverse and cynical debauchery. But let us remember 
that even this conduct could not dull the exquisite edge of 
his emotional character nor the rigour of his conscience ; 
and that he emerged from it physically aged, but with the 
faith, the innocent spirit, and the energy of a young Calidore. 
So he died young, a symbol of youth fighting for freedom, 
while Europe mourned him through the hearts of all the great 
spirits of the coming generation :— 
** But I have lived, and have not lived in vain : 

My mind may lose its force, my blood its fire, 

And my frame perish even in conquering pain ; 

But there is that within me which shall tire 

Torture and Time, and breathe when I expire.” 

I have tried to describe that ‘‘ something,’ but cannot. 
It was imperial, and commanded allegiance. “So much of 
us died with him,” wrote Edward Bulwer, ‘* that the notion 
of his death had something of the unnatural, of the impossible.” 
Jane Welsh wrote to Carlyle: “ If they had said the sun or 
the moon was gone out of the heavens, it could not have 
struck me with the idea of a more awful and dreary blank 
in the creation than the words: Byron is dead.” And M. 
Maurois tells us that it was remarked in the newspapers 
through Europe that the two greatest men of the century, 
Napoleon and Byron, had disappeared almost at the same 
time. 

Such is the being who has inspired M. Maurois to this 
magnificent work, exerting from him all his scholarship, 
his power of organization, and his intuitive artistry. The 
exalted mood in which he has worked has given life to all the 
subsidiary characters, particularly the women who played 
such a dominating part in the poet’s life. There is a touch 
of the suffocating atmosphere of Laclos’ ghoulish masterpiece 
in this part of the book, but nevertheless, Lady Melbourne 
(Caroline Lamb), Augusta Leigh, and above all, Byron’s wife 
Annabella Milbanke, become women whom one knows. In 
spite of her righteousness, her moral analyses, and her good 
works, one learns to love Lady Byron as a profoundly tender 
woman, with passion lurking behind her prudence, waiting 
to be called forth to a rich and fruitful freedom. Byron called 
it forth, only to murder it. There was a tragedy which 
bewilders one’s heart. 

I feel I have said nothing about the book; but certainly 
I cannot conclude without congratulating M. Maurois on 
his translator. Mr. Hamish Miles is an artist, and has done 
his work so well that between the first page and the last we 
forget his existence. 

RicuarDd CHURCH. 


Books for the Middle-Aged 


volumes. Edited, with 
The Shakespeare 
(Basil Black- 


The Barchester Novels. Fourteen 
a General Introduction, by Michael Sadleir. 
Head Edition of Anthony Trollope. Group I. 
well. 12s. 6d. each.) 

Tnr Shakespeare Head Press are to be congratulated on this 

edition of Trollope’s works, of which the Barchester Novels 

and the Autobiography have already appeared. The binding 

is dignified, the print clear and beautiful, and the books are a 

pleasure alike to handle and to see upon one’s shelves. 

The attraction.of these books is a standing mystery. Trol- 
lope—it is obvious—was not a great man ; he does not write 
from the motives which inspire great writers, and his novels 
do not produce the effect of great books. Yct they have a 
stronger hold on the affections than most works of acknow- 
ledged genius, and the man himself comes as near to greatness 
as is permitted to mortals without genius. These facts are 
generally admitted ; yet, reading the novels, it is exceedingly 
difficult to explain them. The ordinary standards of what 
constitutes great writing when applied to Trollope’s novels 
are ludicrously inappropriate, while, according to the ordinary 
conception of the great artist, Trollope is no artist at all. 

You can think, for example, of the great writer as a person 
sent into the world to give conscious expression to life’s 
instinctive purpose, He is the vehicle of a direct inspiration 
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The Indian Crisis 


Evolution or Revolution ? 


HARRAP 


The author of “ Father India,” a ‘young and brilliant Member of the Indian Legislative 
Assembly, soberly describes the situation, exposes the fatuity of the Swaraj extremists, and makes 
an eloquent plea for Dominion Status for India within the Empire. 


India: Peace or War? 


By C. S. RANGA IYER. 7/6 net. 


Some of the Topics Discussed 

Is Gandhi played out ? 

Lord Irwin’s Clever Diplomacy. 

The Socialist Government and India. 
Indian Leadership Unmasked. 


The Growth of Legislatures in India. 
The Nationalist Movement. 

Conflict between Princes and People. 
India’s Ulsters. 


“Everywhere he went he found nations 
armed and arming.’”’—Specrartor. 


e - 
Europe in Zigzags 
By SISLEY HUDDLESTON. 21/- net. 
Tatler :, “ It may only be brilliant journalese, but it gives you a 
clearer insight into the trend of post-War European politics as 
well as the present state of European countries than ever you 
will obtain from newspapers. Mixed with this is a series of 
vivid character-studies of each country’s leading men, especially 
in the world of politics and literature. Well illustrated and 
fascinating to read.” 


New Volume of King’s College Lectures 


Social and Political Ideas of 
Some Great French Thinkers 
of the Age of Reason 


Edited by Professor F. J. C. HEARNSHAW, 7/6 net. 
After an introductory chapter by Professor Harold J. Laski, 
Bossuet is treated by the Rev. Norman Sykes, Fénelon by Mr. 
R. A. Jones, the Abbé de Saint-Pierre by Professor Paul Vaucher, 
Montesquieu by Professor A. J. Grant, Voltaire by Professor 
J. B. Black, Rousseau by the Editor, Helvétius and Holbach by 
Mr. W. H. Wickwar, and Morelly and Mably by Mr. C. H. Driver. 


“The perfect guide-book to Spain” 


BRITISH WEEKLY. 
Spain 
By Prof. E. ALLISON PEERS. Kitbag Travel Book. 7 /6 net, 
Spectator: ‘‘Some such up-to-date work as this was badly 
needed, for many are the legends that still persist about Spain, 
atrocious roads, out-of-date and squalid hotels, etc. The truth 
is, of course, exactly the opposite.” 


TheImmortal Lover 
A Burns Romance 

By JOHN A. STEUART. 7/6 net. 

Morning Post : “ Mr Steuart makes no 

attempt either to whitewash or black- 

wash a personality that was part deity 

and part dirt. His story begins with 


A Practical Policy for 
the Empire 


Mr. Baldwin, in his Hotel Cecil 
speech, said: “ There is no alter- 
native to a vision of the economic 
unity of our Empire except its 
ultimate dissolution.” 


LORD MELCHETT’S 


Imperial 
Economic. 
Unity 


Third Large Impression. 2/6 net. 
Times : ‘‘ May well prove invaluable.” 
Evening Standard: “A _ work of 
national importance.” 


Yorkshire Post : “ A valuable contribu- 
tion to the study of a problem which 
is infinitely more difficult than it 
appears upon a superficial examination. 
It is invaluable for its admirably 
marshalled data of facts and figures. 
By its timely appearance it will do 
something to justify Lord Melchett’s 
assertion that ‘to be a citizen of this 
great economic unit should confer 
advantages which alone would make it 
worth while for people to be glad to 
belong toit. It is no impossible dream. 
It is a perfectly practical proposition.’ ” 


An Epic Novel from Germany 


Otto 


Babendiek 


the parting of Burns and his ‘ Highland 
Mary,’ and follows his splendid, squalid 
career to its tragical close. The task 
has been achieved with versatility and 
virility.” 


Tide House 

By MAUDE C. PERRY. 7/6 net. 
Telegraph: ‘‘In describing a man’s 
rise from poverty to wealth Mrs. Perry 
chooses the romantic, detailed, un- 
satirical method which usually makes a 
strong appeal to the reading public. 
Her Matthew Gulick is a bit of a bad 
hat, but in her capable hands the 
Odyssey of this possessive character 
becomes a fine piece of romantic story- 
telling. The whole book holds the 
attention throughout.” 
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By GUSTAV FRENSSEN. 
Translated by Huntley Paterson. 560 pages. 


The author is one of the leading and most respected writers in 
Germany, his books having a simple grandeur and integrity of 
moral outlook that appeal to a vast public. In this novel, which 
is frankly autobiographical, he unfolds the lives of a generation of 
Schleswig country-folk during the last four decades. We follow 
Otto, the village blacksmith’s son, from his unhappy childhood 
through his farm life, his struggles as student, journalist, and 
soldier, till he achieves success as a writer and domestic happiness. 
During the War Otto is taken prisoner on the Russian Front and 
escapes through Finland. The disillusionment in Germany after 
the Armistice is convincingly described. 


GEORGE G. HARRAP & Co. Ltd., 
39 Parker Street, London, W.C. 2 


10 /- net. 
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fom life, a forerunner of the evolutionary process, his mission 
to point forward to a new and higher level of thought and 
enduct than that which humanity has hitherto reached. 
In this guise he is the legitimate descendant of the preacher 
and the prophet. Conscious of a world order, driven by an 
jmesistible urge, he is too absorbed in what he has to say to 
are overmuch how he says it. His preoccupation in fact 
js moral rather than artistic ; he writes to give the world a 
piece of his mind, and regards his art only as a device for 
grving it up as attractively as possible. ‘* No doubt,” says 
Mr. Shaw, “I must tell my story entertainingly, if [am to hold 
the wedding guest spellbound, in spite of the siren sound of 
the loud bassoon. But for art’s sake alone I would not face 
the toil of writing a single sentence.” These, or something 
like them, are the motives which inspire the work of such men 
as Swift, Ibsen, Bunyan, Blake, Tolstoy and Shaw. And 
reading them, inevitably one is changed; one’s mind is 
stretched, one’s outlook widened and, even if one does not 
share the convictions and enthusiasms of the author, one is 
nevertheless profoundly affected. Now think of Trollope 
with his few simple ideas expressed in competent prose, 
flowing in well calculated lengths of 2,000 words for three 
hours every morning before breakfast and the Post Office 
daimed him. What could be more unlike ? 

Or you may think of the great writer as an expert in the art 
of life, ene who enhances the business of living, enabling you 
to find significance in the trivial and the dull, and to see more 
beauty, more passion, more scope for your sympathy in the 
world than you saw before. In this connexion one thinks 
inevitably of Dickens or of Balzac. To read them is not to 
escape from life, but to be introduced to it. And not only to 
life but to yourself. All great books, it may be said, force the 
reader by one method or another, by contrast or sympathy, 
to discover himself; and one thinks again of Henry James or 
Proust. 

But no man was made introspective by Trollope. When 
one has finished the Rarchester novels one knows a vast 
deal about Barsetshire, but nothing at all about oneself ; 
in fact one has not once been reminded of oneself, a circum- 
stance which brings me to an important point. Trollope 
is essentially an author for the middle-aged. Young people 
like to be reminded of themselves ; their personalities intrigue 
them; much of themselves is yet unknown, and there is 
much for them to discover. Moreover, they are still under 
the illusion that their selves are important. But the middle- 
aged who have found out, or think they have, all that is to 
be known about themselves, who have, or think they have, 
no illusions left, and have lived long enough with themselves 
to be thoroughly bored with themselves, ask nothing better 
than to have their thoughts directed elsewhere ; they like, 
as they put it, to be taken out of themselves and are grateful 
to an author who will do this for them. 

It is the same with the moralists and the prophets. Young 
people are interested in ideas; they want to know what 
has been said and thought memorably about life ; moreover 
they believe in the eflicacy of thought, and read the great 
authors in the hope of coming upon the solution of the riddle 
of the universe, or a creed to regenerate the world. But 
with the middle-aged it is not so; they know, or think they 
know, most of the things that can be said or thought about 
life, and they are distrustful, supremely distrustful, of what 
is new. Their minds like their bodies are set; the mental 
furniture is all in its proper place, and to admit a new piece 
Would put them to the trouble of rearrangement, involving 
discomfort, overcrowding and, in extreme cases, a painful 
jettisoning of highly valued antiques. In a word the only 
ideas the middle-aged want are those they expect, and from 
Trollope they may be sure of getting them. 

He introduces us to a world of people (I am speaking for 
the middle-aged) whom we welcome as being exactly like 
ourselves. It is a bustling, vigorous world, full of colour 
and incident, through which move real live characters, so 
real and so alive that if you were to mect Mrs. Proudie and 
Mr. Slope, Mr. Harding and Archdeacon Grantley in the 
street, you would recognize them on the instant. But, though 
Trollope’s characters are as large as life, in life they were 
Never large. His folk are wise and foolish, irritating and 


complacent, pleasant and disagreeable and little just like 


ourselves, the emotions by which they are moved, rivalry 
and ambition, love and jealousy, are the emotions we know, 
and their way of taking life sober and moderate and level- 
headed, a little dull maybe but fundamentally English 
(Trollope is the most English writer who ever lived) and funda- 
mentally decent is our way. You can understand the 
characters in-a Dostoevsky novel, but your understanding 
is the fruit of imaginative insight ; it demands an effort. 
For these frantic Russians, although in some profound and 
spiritual sense they may be true to life, are—and you cannot 
help feeling glad that they are—creatures hopelessly different 
from yourself. But one’s understanding of the people in 
Trollope is different ; it is more familiar, more homely like 
one’s understanding of a well-loved friend. And it is because 
these people are so like ourselves, because page after page 
and novel after novel they give us the answers and behave 
in the ways we expect, because of our complete assurance that 
Trollope will never for one moment ‘‘let us down,” that to read 
about them is to know at last that literary peace that passeth 
all understanding. To reach the close of a Trollope novel 
is like coming to the end of a humdrum, busy, happy day ; 
joy and grief, ecstacy and suffering, poetry and romance have 
not visited us, but how often, after all, do they visit our own 
busy humdrum days ? 

And so it is that when I look forward to old age and remind 
myself that a time is coming when I shall have to read books 
instead of writing them, there is no author in the prospect of 
whom I feel gladder, or to whose works I look forward with 
happier anticipation than those of Anthony Trollope. Jusi 
think of it, fifty-one novels, all of them good, and some of 
them very good indeed ! C. E. M. Joan. 


““Not Great, but Elevated ”’ 


Madame de Maintenon. By Maud Cruttwell. (Dent. 15s.) 
EnrGMAS are the torment and the delight of the present 
generation. Crushed under the burden of the great uncer- 
taintics we seek recreation among the little puzzles. The 
smaller problems of history and literature vie with the 
* Crossword ” in their appeal. 

The character of Madame de Maintenon should stand high 
in the list of such puzzles. The facts of her career are well 
known and authenticated, even in detail, but her personality 
remains obscure behind a palisade of question-marks. Miss 
Cruttwell may not supply satisfactory answers to all the 
problems with which she faces her reader, but she gives him 
many “ lights ”” which keep him in eager hope of finding better 
solutions for himself. 

Madame de Maintenon’s parents belonged to the lesser, 
and in the particular instance the worser, nobility of France. 
She was born in prison. By some freak of nature she had all 
the virtues then considered bourgeois, including conventionality 
and by some freak of fate she was married in her ’teens to a 
deformed and dissolute wit, with whom by her own showing 
she was not unhappy. She managed him, nursed him, and to 
some extent reformed him. Without losing the dignity or, 
indeed, the austerity of her manners, she enjoyed the brilliant 
conversation and gaiety of the wild circle who surrounded the 
worthless little playwright, and soon fascinated them into 
some sort of decency and submission. How did she do it ? 
She had no special beauty, and none of the high-bred elegance 
which the guests were accustomed to see at Court. Youth, 
innocence and a fresh heart were in her favour. But when 
she became the chosen companion of Louis XIV she was 
far from young, and the sort of innocence which presupposes 
ignorance could not have survived even a few years spent in 
the society of Searron. ‘La veuve Scarronique,” as her 
enemies called her, had had a rough experience of life, and as 
“* Gouvernante of the Royal Bastards ” she had seen nothing 
to obliterate the impression. 

Middle-aged, plain and slightly censorious, she realized 
with pleasure her growing favour with the King. Her influence 
was already established before she made him finally understand 
that she would not be his mistress. His school-mistress, 
however, she did become and she was able to make him marry 
her and even to a certain extent to make him “ mind ” her, 
while carrying on her own life as completely as any professional 
woman of to-day. 
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ROUTLEDGE KEGAN PAUL 
THE INFIDEL EMPEROR 


By PAUL WIEGLER. 16 plates, 16s. net. 


The turmoil of the thirteenth century, with its feudal gr gee its bestial cruelties, the religion of St. 
Francis, its endless treachcries and sublime devotion, with St. Thomas Aquinas and Albertus M: agnus, St. 
Louis of France and the Infidel Emperor himself, Frederick II, are described here in an apt chronical-style, 
Whether as history or literature this will rank among the books that count in 1930, 


THE LIFE OF MAHOMET 
By E. DERMENGHEM. 15s. net. 
Few books enlarge our vision of the past so mysteriously and yet so simply as this. It carries us back to 


Mecca in the seventh century, where religion was despised and wealth worshipped, until a certain excellent 
business man haa revelations, and became Mahomet. 


THE MEMOIRS OF CASANOVA 
Translated by ARTHUR MACHEN. Two vols, 750 pages, 25s. net the set. 


The cream of the Memoirs is here offered in the best translation, with connecting links by G. D. Gribble, an 
authority on Casanova. This is a fine popular edition of a classic of autobiography and a masterpiece of 
narrative and description. “These wonderful memoirs.”—Sunday Jimes. “These important human docu- 
ments.”—Saiurday Review. 


LORENZO THE MAGNIFICENT 


By DAVID LOTH. 12 plates, 15s. net. 


Florence in the glory of her art, Christianity in the depths of corruption, mankind in a frank revelation of 
its desires, are the lurid background to Lorenzo de’Medici. This brilliant biography recreates the man and 
his period, “ Saturated with colour and aglow with sentiment. The narrative never falters.’—Daily Telegraph. 


MEMOIRS OF GRAMONT 
By ANTHONY HAMILTON, 20 plates, 15s. net. 


A-fine new translation—the first for over 100 years—by Peter Quennell, a critical introduction and elaborate 
commentary by Cyril Hughes Hartmann, and an excellent selection of portraits, make this the de finite edition 
of a literary and historical masterpiece. The Memoirs give an intimate and somewhat scandalous picture of 


the Court of Charles II. 
THE FLOOD 
3y HAROLD PEAKE, M.A., F.S.A. 11 illustrations, 5s. net. 


A full account of the Biblical and other legends of the Fiood, reviewed in the light of recent archeological 
research in Mesopotamia and elsewhere. 


SHORT HISTORY OF SCOTLAND 
By GEORGE MALCOLM THOMSON. 4 maps, 10s. 6d. net. 


“A real history of the mind, heart, and soul of a people. An altogether admirable book which no student of 
British history can afford to miss. *_ Sunday Times. 


LIFE in the PACIFIC 50 YEARS AGO 
By Professor A. P. MAUDSLAY. 2 plates, 10s. 6d. net. 


“Written in so light-hearted a fashion that it leaves the reader wishing there was more. We specially value 
the description of life on the Pacific Islands at a stage which has now irrevocably passed away.”—Saturday, 


Rez lew, 
FIVE TYPES OF ETHICAL THEORY 
By C. D. BROAD, Litt.D. 15s. net. 


This critical account of the ethical theories of five great moralists, Spinoza, Butler, Hume, Kant, and 
Sidgwick, ranks among the most important contributions to ethics of recent years. Throughout the book the 
author develops his own views, and makes clear the fundamental problems. 


3y Professor N. K. SIDHANTA. 12s. 6d. net. 
“A valuable contribution. The Heroic Age is an epoch in practically all races and cultures. . . . The 
Mahabharata is his principal quarry; the heroes of that epic seem near to us. With their drinking and love- 


making, their chivalry and brutality, they are of the schoolboy age of humanity. It is a delightful world to 
which he transports us. Not only scholars owe him a debt."—Zimes Literary Supplement, 


Send for 32-page Spring List. 
Broadway House, 68-74 Carter Lane, London, E.C. 
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Frankly condemning the women around her as “ insupport- 
able” because of ** their clothes frankly immodest, their wine, 
their snuff, their coarseness, their laziness,’ she set up the 
great school of St. Cyr, for the daughters of nobles, that she 
might produce a reformed generation. Religion, morals, 
manners and modern literature were what she set out to 
teach, and she governed the. great establishment in every 
particular, devoting to it every hour which she could spare 
from the King. She spoiled the children and dragooned the 
authorities; the latter occasionally rebelled, but the children 
adored her always. Yet it was from among these noble 
preceptresses that she drew her most intimate friends. From 
her letters to Madame de Glapion, preserved in the school 
archives, we get a curious insight into her own opinion of herself 
and into her relation to the Grand Monarch. ‘In some 
respects,” she says, ‘* I have never known anyone like myself.” 
Even in her youth, she goes on: ‘I never wanted to be loved 
individually, either by man or woman; what I wanted was 
to be loved by everyone, to be well spoken of, to make a 
fine figure.” As an older woman “I was pleased with the 
King’s praise, and directly after that with that of a street 
porter, and there was nothing I was not capable of suffering 
to make people speak well of me.’ Hatred properly so 
called, or revenge, she never knew. When her friend reminds 
her that such benevolence is rare in “the Great,” she sets 
aside the flatterer, saying, “ But I am not great, I am only 
elevated.” 

That her life with the King was a burden to her, supported 
for the sake of power, is fairly evident. ‘* I see myself in the 
midst of them all, this person, this old person, the centre of 
their attention. It is to me that everyone turns ” :— 


“When the King comes in from hunting he comes to my room, 
tho door is shut and no one enters any more. Now I am alone with 
him. I have to listen to his worries if he has any, to his melancholy, 
his vapours, sometimes he has a fit of weeping which he cannot 
control or else he is ill. He has no conversation. One of the ministers 
arrives, often with bad news. The King works. If I am wanted to 
play third in their council they call me, if not I withdraw a little 
farther off, and it is there sometimes that I say my afternoon 
prayers. I pray about half an hour but if they want me to listen to 
what is said I must do so. I hear sometimes that things are going 
ill, some messenger arrives with bad news. All this tears my heart 
and prevents me from sleeping at night.” 


She had had enough of Louis and his ‘* vapours ’’ before he 
died. The breath was not yet out of his body or the conscious- 
ness out of his eyes, before she was off to St. Cyr. Miss Cruttwell 
is satisfied that he told her to go. To most people the excuse 
will seem a poor one. Dying men are not kings. They are 
simply individuals, and as individuals she loved no one. 


The Portraiture of Abraham Lincoln 


a Cartoon History. By Albert Shaw. 
(New York: The Review of Reviews Corpora- 


Abraham Lincoln : 
Vols. I. and II. 
tion.) 

Tue English mind, as an unhappy rule, knows very little 

about American history, and the gigantic problems which 


for a hundred years confronted American statesmen. ‘Those 
problems, haunting Washington, Jefferson, Hamilton, 


Webster, Jackson, Clay, Calhoun, at last produced the stu- 
pendous clash of the Civil War, in which men of genius and 
probity, such as Lincoln and Seward, Davis and Lee, were 
ranged on either side. The shadows of that sombre tragedy 
still darken the great American Republic. It is small wonder, 
therefore, that the attention of a vast people, so nervously 
conscious of its ‘* place in the sun ” that Ampére, travelling in 
the States in 1851, could say “it was a mortification to 
Americans to be unable to believe that America was discovered 
by an American ”’—it is small wonder that attention is 
focussed on the life of one who, at awful cost, partially solved 
those problems, and, had the assassin’s bullet spared him, 
might have solved the whole. ‘ A historian must not serve a 
cause,” according to Lord Acton ; but the historian frequently 
Servesa man. Put together Creighton’s devotion to Elizabeth, 
Carlyle’s to Cromwell, Rosebery’s to Chatham, Southey’s to 
Nelson, Morley’s to Gladstone, and we get something of the 
measure of Lincoln’s stature in American eyes. He was the 
pilot who weathered, at any rate, the worst of the storm. 
This fact, however, would hardly justify the appearance of 
yet another Lincoln biography, and on such a scale of size as 
Mr.. Albert Shaw’s two quarto instalments—he only- brings 


the story to the year of the Presidential Election, and the eve 
of the Civil War—were it not for two valuable contributions 
that he has to make. We cannot say that the letterpress is 
remarkable for either style or arrangement ; the neophyte in 
the backwoods politics of Illinois and Kansas, through which 
Lincoln gradually worked his upward way, would find himself 
pretty often at a loss; but to anyone with a knowledge of 
American controversies and crises in the last century, and the 
bitterness that disfigured them, the author's fairness of mind 
is a most conspicuous and refreshing trait. We will return to 
this in a moment. 

The other asset of his book is partly described on the title- 
page. The reproduction of cartoons of the period furnishes a 
history in itself, and one of very great interest. Of quite 
equal value are the portraits of both Lincoln and Jefferson 
Davis in their unbearded period. It was on his journey to 
Washington to take up the Presidency that some wretched 
little girl persuaded Lincoln, who was always much too easy- 
going in what he considered minor matters (and such con- 
cessions were not always confined to details of personal 
toilet) to conceal the really beautiful sweep of his jaw in the 
ugly hirsute ruff by which he became an easy prey to the 
caricaturist. It is well worth while to study the earlier 
portraits of Lincoln, furrowed and lined, it is true, but instinct 
with wide and noble purpose, and with the sadness and 
humour of a man who has tested and learned from life, if we 
would gather how the Illinois “ rail-splitter”’ came to be 
master in Washington as no President before or since has been 
master, to rule men like Chase and Seward and Stanton, to 
rank with his nation first as ‘“‘ Uncle Abe,” and last, most sig- 
nificantly, as “* Father Abraham.” But we would add some- 
thing more. If faces reveal anything of character, the tale of 
Jefferson Davis, whoze splendid head and sensitive features 
are given to us again and again, has never been fully told. 
Some things we do know: the negroes, from first to last, 
adored him ; his very brilliance and military knowledge, as 
well as his neurotic temperament, got in his way ; he was set 
an impossible task ; and—not least—Lee was his steadfast 
friend. We want, in fact, and badly want, a full-dress Life of 
Davis, now that the clouds of prejudice have begun to clear 
away. 

As Professor Pollard says, in his admirable Factors in 
American History, Lincoln had grasp of the fact ** that in 
politics a moral principle is subordinate to the maintenance of 
the means to enforce it. His business was to maintain the 
Union as a means for abolishing slavery, not to abolish slavery 
at the price of disruption.” His place in history is due to these 
distinctions, and, in the light of his letter to Horace Greeley, 
of the New York Tribune, we think the case could be even 
more strongly put. 

We have to thank Mr. Shaw for the rare impartiality which, 
so far, distinguishes his narrative. How it will proceed, how 
he will deal, say, with Lincoln’s and Stanton’s defiance of 
habeas corpus, and their copious lettres de cachet—the darker 
side_of his Presidency, in which he rivalled Louis XIV himself 
—we cannot tell. But we have again and again tested his 
estimate of men and matters on crucial points, and we have 
found his sense of integrity ring true. He recognizes Davis 
and Lee as the great Americans they were; in Lee he, a 
Northern writer, finds, as all the world has found, a rare 
nobility of character. He tries, chivalrously enough, to 
redeem Mrs. Lincoln from the aspersions of unbridled temper 
which have been liberally cast upon her, by suggesting that 
she often inspired the President to fresh effort when his own 
ideals and nervous force might have failed him. There may 
really be something in this, though Lincoln’s domestic life 
was hardly a happy one. And then we turned to the account 
of John Brown and his Harper’s Ferry Raid. 


The world in general still remains in willing ignorance of all 
that Lincoln knew of the man, a fanatic at best, a criminal at 
worst, and still goes on singing about ‘‘ John Brown’s body.” 
Never did a first-rate marching song (of which we are growing 
as tired as of Blake’s ‘‘ Jerusalem’) hail from so tainted a 
source. The legends of Brown’s execution—his blessing the 
negro baby and so forth—have been long exploded. The 
execution was an act of justice, quietly performed by a 
certain Colonel Lee, then of the United States Army. And 
even Mr.. Shaw. dares. not tell the whole truth as to Brown’s 
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HERBERT JENKINS’ SPRING BOOKS 





NOTES ON TULIP SPECIES 


By the late W. R. DYKES, M.A., L.ésL., V.M.H., late Secretary of the Royal Horticultural Society. Edited and illus- 
trated by E. KATHERINE DYKES. With an Introduction by Sir A. DANIEL HALL, K.C.B., Director of John Innes 
Horticultural Institution. Price £8.8.0 net. et 

Over a-period of 17 years Mr. Dykes had collected and grown Tulip species, and endeavoured to solve the complicated 
problem of their classification. Although his early death left the task incomplete, Mrs. Dykes has succeeded in 
putting together the notes which he left, together with a great deal of information on tulip culture. The book is 


beautifully illustrated with coloured plates made from wate r-colour drawings of the tulips in Mr. Dykes’ collection. 
Referee: ‘“‘ A magnificent book.” 


THE ODYSSEY OF AN ORCHID HUNTER 


By FRED. D. BURDETT. Edited and Annotated by PERCY J. KING. Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 18s. net. A 
fascinating record of adventure amongst the Igorote Head-hunters, the Negrito Pygmies, the Dusun Python-hunters 
and the Moro Warriors of Mindanao, written in pleasant and racy fashion. Read these reviews:— 


Daily Telegraph: “ Hair-raising adventures in strange and savage places. . . . As sensational as fiction. . . . Carries 
the reader breathlessly along from adventure to adventure.’ Morning Post: ‘‘ There is material for several manly- 
adventurous romances. . . . A picturesque chronicle.” Yorkshire Observer: ‘‘ A wonderful record of adventure. 
- .. Thrills by the score.” 


TENT FOLK OF THE FAR NORTH 


By ESTER BLENDA NORDSTROM. Translated from the Swedish by E. GEE NASH. An intimate first-hand know- 
ledge of the habits, beliefs and customs of the Nomadic Lapps of Northern Sweden. Ester Blenda_ Nordstrom’s 
inimitable humour and attractive style make up a book of the deepest interest. There are many unique illustra- 
tions. 12s. 6d. net. Notts Guardian: ‘‘ Of exceptional interest.” 


THE ROMANCE OF THE SEA. 


By G. GIBBARD JACKSON. Illustrated with line drawings by P. T. JACKSON. Tales of explorers and adventurers, 
of buccaneers and pirates, with chapters on warships and submarines, on whaling and shark fishing, on diving, historic 
wrecks, and unsolved mysteries. 7s. 6d. net. : 


SPAIN: YESTERDAY AND TO-MORROW 


By HENRY BAERLEIN. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net. A delightful picture of the land of sunshine, in which the 
author tells us much of the present and also makes the past live again in all its romantic glory. There are many 


attractive illustrations. HELL’S KITCHEN eady 28th March. 


Being the story of London’s underworld as related by the notorious -ex-burglar, GEORGE INGRAM, to DE WITT 
MACKENZIE. 7s. 6d. net. A sensational book. The genuine confession of a life of crime by a notorious cracks- 
man. Every statement made by George Ingram can be corroborated by the police. Thrilling, deeply interesting, 
thought-provoking—a human document. 


Southern Echo: ‘ An absorbing and unusual book.” Yorkshire Observer: ‘“ A wonderful glimpse of the underworld 


LATEST NOVELS 7/6 NET 


THE ROSE IN THE DARK. By ROY VICKERS, THE TRANSOME MURDER MYSTERY. 

Author of “ A Girl of Those Days.”’ By PETER LUCK, Author of “ The Killing of Ezra 
The story of a blind man who fell in love with the voice of a Burgoyne.”’ 

woman, Daily News: “A romantic and charming story.” Daily Who killed old Gregory Transome, for whose death £5,000-was 

Mirror: “ A most.intriguing story.” offered? Daily Mirror: *‘ Ingenious and dramatic.” Referee: “A 


fine dramatic story.” 
THE BARBER OF LITTLEWICK. sy MARCUS 





DAPHNE LIMITED. sy RICHARD STARR, Author 
DREWE. 


Strange sounds on the sea-shore at the dead of night, hoarse 
whispers and dark shadows—then murder, A most absorbing and 
satisfying thriller, 


THE GORGON. By J. LINDSAY HAMILTON. 


_ Unseen, unheard, unknown, an impenetrable mystery even to_ his 
lieutenants, the Gorgon moves about the underworld. An excellent 
book for all who love a thriller. 


WHITHER THOU GOEST. By WILLIAM LE 
QUEUX, Author of ‘ The Catspaw.”’ 

An exciting thriller dealing with Anarchist plots in England and 
Spain. Morning Post: *“* The adventures are of the hair-raising 
variety we expect from this writer.” 





of ‘ Jacqueline on Her Own.” 

A delightful story of modern youth. Horace Thorogood in the 
Fvening Standard says: ‘‘ For sheer fun I should recommend 
Richard Starr’s ‘Daphne Limited.’” Daily Mirror: “ Full of 
humour and high spirits.” 


DORINDA DARLING. psy A. A. THOMSON, 


Author of ‘‘ O Petrina !”’ 

Beauty, personality, vivacity and charm, that’s Dorinda. - A book 
full of irrepressible mirth. Morning Post: “* Exceedingly diverting, 
we highly recommend it,” Yorkshire Observer: ** Dorinda really is 
a darling.” 


THE FIERY CROSS. By LADY KITTY VINCENT, 
Author of ‘‘ The Ruby Cup.’ 


Romance with a background of historic fact makes this a book of 
unusual interest. Sheficld Independent: ‘* Romance woven in with 
adventure.” Referee: “ Writing of high graphic quality.” 
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massacres—and mutilations—in Kansas. But he says enough 
to let us into the open secret that we are dealing with a 
maniac, though a maniac with a strange power of magnetism. 
The portraits, once more, do the rest. 

The whole work is but an instalment, but we hope we have 
written enough to indicate where its real values lic. If nothing 
else, it can illustrate biographies such as Lord Charnwood’s. 
We look forward with great interest to its continuation, which 
must throw a flood of light on Secession and English opinion. 


Should We Hang ? 


Capital Punishment in the Twentieth Century. By E. Roy 
Calvert. Fourth edition, revised. (Putnam. 5s.) 
The New Hangman. A Play in One Act. By. Laurence Housman. 
(Putnam. 2s. 6d. : 
On ig Punishment. By Gabriel Wells. (Heinemann. 
s. 
I oncr: asked Theodore Roosevelt how he could reconcile a 
wish he -had expressed to see a fight between two leading 
pugilists of the day with his general attitude towards life, 
which was certainly not that of a “fight fan.” He said: 
“T consider that I am justified in watching other men box 
because I do it myself.” I thought it a good reply, though 
not, perhaps, a strictly logical one. I wonder if he would 
have said that he approved of capital punishment because 
he would be ready, if necessity arose, to hang or electrocute 
a murderer himself. 

Ilave we any right to. say we hold it necessary to kill 
either men or animals if we shrink from the thought of doing 
it ourselves? It is a nice point. If everyone who eats beef 
and mutton had to slaughter oxen and sheep, would not 
vegetarians increase largely in number? And if we had all 
of us to take turns in executing criminals sentenced to death, 
or to look on while they were executed, how many of us 
would be in favour of capital punishment ? Have we any 
right to employ others to do -for us what we refuse to do? 
Yes, a nice point. 

A sentimental point, you object. So it is, but the death 
penalty is a matter which we almost all approach senti- 
mentally. It is hard to argue about it. As a rule, I find 
myself turning strongly against it when I hear it defended. 
Often I am driven to believe it justifiable when I hear it 
attacked. If the attackers plead that human life is sacred, 
I am impelled to retort : ‘* Why not all life then?” If they 
say that we ought to reform offenders by kindness, I am 
set on to enquire why we should keep them in-prison. If I 


am told that capital punishment is not a’ deterrent, I have | 


to cite the universal fear and horror of it. 

I read the other day a description by Sir Arthur Pinero 
of a scene in court at the Old Bailey. Three men were 
charged with murder :— 

“ Aided by the judge, the jury took a merciful view of the case 
and satisfied their consciences with a verdict of manslaughter. 
I recollect clearly the change in the aspect and demeanour of the 
three pallid, drawn-faced wretches when they realized that they 
had escaped paying the extreme penalty. Colour returned to their 
ashen cheeks, their limp bodies straightened. The prospect 
of a long term of penal servitude sesmed to have small terrors 
beside the awful dread of the gallows.” 

Yet against this we have to place the records of murder 
committed in countries which have done away with the 
punishment of death. Nowhere do we find that the number 
has increased. © It is, of course, true that many murders are 


.the result of sudden impulse, of “seeing red.”’ Into the minds 


of the “ temporarily insane ” who act thus no calculation of 
penalty enters. There is every reason, it seems to me, to 
treat them mercifully. But there are many murders—more, 
I believe, than Mr. Roy Calvert allows for in his excellent 
book—which are cruelly premeditated. Is even twenty 
years of penal servitude a just retribution for planning the 
death by poison of some old woman (as in the Seddon case 
which I reported), or the brutal killing of wives either for 
insurance money or because their husbands have grown 
tired of them ? 

There are not- many to-day who would agree with Mr. 
Gabriel Wells that ‘* retaliation alone is the true method of 
punishment,” and -that.‘* to make reform the chief element 
is to violate the principle of justice.’ Yet there are certain 
crimes (not only murders cither) which force us to ask our- 


selves whether those who have committed them would not 
be “ better dead” for their own sake and everyone else's. 
How Mr. Wells reconciles the remarks I have just quoted 
with his plea for abolition of the death penalty on the ground 
that “the-one unfailing mark of civilization is sympathetic 
understanding,’’ I cannot guess. 

No marshalling of the case against hanging could be more, 
powerful than Mr. Calvert’s, though I think he overstates 
it a little when he attributes the interest in murder mysteries 
to the death penalty. Very little interest is taken in crimes 
that have no element of mystery in them. He might, too, 
have stressed more the abominable crueity of torturing a 
condemned murderer by interposing an interval of weeks 
between sentence and execution. For that there can be no 
excuse. If capital punishment is to be inflicted, let it be as 
soon as possible after condemnation, and without the hideous 
parade which at present attends it. The object being merely 
to rid society of a dangerous member, the extinction should 
be painless and informal. Gas could be pumped into a cell, 
for example, while the occupant was asleep. To keep anyone, 
however brutal and degraded, for nearly a month in expecta- 
tion of a ceremonial revolting and debasing for all concerned 
in it, is a practice belonging to a barbarous age. If that is 
sentimentality, I plead guilty to the charge. 

Of all arguments against the death penalty as at present 
inflicted, I never read anything more quietly effective than 
Mr. Laurence Housman’s tiny play, The New Hangman. 
It is strongly dramatic, yet not in the least melodramatic. 
I wish it could be put on at the Coliseum. I have seen 
Grand Guignol pieces far miore macabre and far less cleansing 


to the soul. Ifawurron Fyre. 


Panoramas of Hindustan 


The Splendour that was "Ind. By K. T. Shah. (Kegan Paul, 
Trench, ‘Trubner. £2 10s.) 
Scraps of Paper. By A. P. Nicholson. (Benn. 21s.) 
Caste in India. By Emile Senart, translated by Sir Denison 
Ross. (Methuen. 8s. 6d.) 
India: Peace or War? By C.S. Rangalyer. (Harrap. 7s. 6d.) 
Lorp ZEeTLAND, whose ITeari of Aryavarta displays a deep 
knowledge of the inner as well as the outer India—what 
may be seen and what must be felt—writes a preface to 
Professor Shah’s monumental work in which he emphasizes 
once again the range of Indian culture. That truth cannot 
be too often repeated at this time, when we are engaged 
on the difficult experiment of remodelling the political institu- 
tions of the East to bring them more into harmony with the 
West :— 

**No one who knows anything of India at all (he writes) is 
unaware of her achievements in such arts as architecture and 
sculpture. Proof of her proficiency in these respects meets the eye 
of the visitor at every turn. Professor Shah . . . ignores neither 
the greatness of her master builders nor the genius of her artists ; 
but he places her achievements along these lines in proper per- 
spective by displaying the many other arts and sciences in which 
from time to time her people have excelled. Tradition, he tells 
us, speaks of seventy-two arts for gentlemen claiming to have a 
liberal education. And these arts ranged from proficiency in the 
lore of love to a mastery of mathematics, and from skill in music 
and dancing to a capacity of horse-judging and chariot-driving. 
In the case of women, a supreme dancer, he declares, could trace 
the pattern of a peacock blindfold on the dancing floor, simply 
by the rhythmic placing of her toe marks ; and if packets of colour 
were placed on the floor with appropriate tints at the required 
distances, she could give all the variegated hues of this bmlliant 
bird.” 

We are inclined to undervalue what we do not understand. 
The nautch, the musie of India, her skill in such diverse 
activities as medicine and iron-casting, mathematics and 
mysticism, architecture and astronomy, have been too lightly 
regarded by those whose culture did not extend beyond 
Europe. But no longer would it be possible for a Lord 
Macaulay to. pour contempt on the Sanskrit language and 
literature. We know that our own is derived from it. We 
know that knowledge admits no geographical boundaries, 
and that to-day, as in the past, India is adding to the stock 
of world-wisdom. 

The first woman mathematician (her name was Lilavati) 
was a Brahmin. It was an Indian who invented the decimal 
system, and square and cube roots, A thousand years 
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TELLING A STORY 





By THE 


LAIRD. 





"THE man who can tell a good story is always sure of 
a welcome ; and if he has the ability to tell his story in 
print, he is rewarded as well as applauded. 

But, whether told by word of mouth of in print, it is 
the manner of telling the story that matters. For every 
good story that is well told or well written, there are a 
hundred which are ruined by unskilful recital. So much 
depends on the telling. 

Particularly is this the case with the written story; this 
I can say from my experience as an editor. There is 
amongst would-be contributors an admirable fertility of 
invention, but great dearth of technical skill. 

The Spectator, in a recent article on “The Art of 
Writing,” comments upon this in the following terms :— 

“We have already expressed our surprise... that those who 
“desire to write for the public do not pay more attention to 
“the details of what ts a very subtle art.” 

The Spectator adds the remark :— 

“What marvellous stories could be written if the talk of 
“adv avr iy could be written down as it is spoken by many 
‘a fireside.’ 

In this connection it is interesting to recall ie com- 
ment made by Zhe Spectator in the course of,a previous 
article upon the same theme :— 

“The task of the future is to teach men and women who 

“have the gift of writing well to master the difficult technique 
‘of modern journalism. It was, 1 believe, a realization of 
ihis need for training capable a well-educated men and 
women to hold the many responsible ——. that have to 
‘be filled in modern newspaper offices that induced Lord 
‘Northcliffe to assist in founding the London School of 
‘Journalism. Its patrons now include all the principal pro- 
‘prictors of the great newspapers, and under the direction 
‘of Sir Max Pemberton it offers to those who wish to 
become journalists the most careful personal tuition. 
Having been allowed to examine its work in practice, I 
can only envy those who have received such sympathetic 
‘and highly skilled instruction in their early efforts. The 
“ serics of lessons that are sent to each aa Mts nt who 
enrols for the various courses go far to make clear what 
‘cach journalist should aim at; but the most valuable part 
of the training is the very full and candid opinion that ts 
given upon everything that is submitted, 

If I may offer a little friendly advice to those who have 
stories to tell, but who have never succeeded in getting 
them accepted, I would urge them to cultivate the art of 
shap‘ng and dressing their stories aright. The plot and 
the characters are merely the raw materials which will 
be made or marred according to the skill, or lack of skill, 
of the narrator. 

Plot or Treatment. 

As a matter of fact, the telling is often more important 
than even the plot! This may startle those who delude 
themselves into believing that a good plot will succeed 
in spite of amateurish writing. Any editor will tell you 
that a thin plot or even an old plot is more acceptable, 
if well written, than the more ingenious new plot badly 
handled. Some of the masterpieces in short story work 
have rather thin plots if you examine them narrowly; 
but the skill of the narrator has made gems of them. 

Maupassant’s “ La Parure,” held to be the finest short 
story in the world, has really a very slight plot—a neck- 
lace borrowed and lost—but see what its author made of 
it. Our own George Gissing gave us many gems which 
owed much to their setting. Similarly, Alphonse Daudet 
had a happy facility for taking slight incidents and 
making perfectly delightful stories and sketches of them. 
And who will deny that Conan Doyle’s “ Story of 
Waterloo ” owes everything to the manner of its telling? 

The point is, indeed, abundantly illustrated by the 
work of those who have taken a Course at the London 
School of Journalism—scores of whom have had pre- 
viously rejected stories accepted (and by the very editors 
who had refused them) after they had been re-modelled 
under the guidance of the instructor. 

Let no would-be story-writer waste his good material 
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until he has acquired the art of using it; in other words, 





let him learn how to write his stories. Scores of those 
to whom I have given this advice have acted upon it and 
they have never had reason to regret it. I have sent a 
good many along to my friend, Sir Max Pemberton, at 
the London School of Journalism, and under his able 
guidance and that of his experienced colleagues, they 
have successfully mastered that technique without which 
good story-writing is impossible. In some cases I know 
that, quite early in the Course, earnings have more than 
paid for the cost of the whole training. 


How Success is Won. 

I do not want to suggest to anyone that the process of 
training a story-writer is so simple that success can be 
guaranteed, None but a quack would pretend to guaran- 
tee success; so much depends upon the student himself, 
The finest course in the world and the most conscientious 
teaching can be of little account unless they are coupled 
with earnest work on the part of the student. 

I am obliged to say this because so many get the notion 
that they have only to pay a fee and work perfunctorily 
through a set of stereotyped lessons in order to make 
“lots of money” by their pens. Such mistaken people 
will only waste their time and money; there is no place 
for them in the story world. 

But, given the resolution to work and to learn, to 
accept experienced advice and to follow painstaking guid- 
ance, I know of no surer road to success than a Course 
of training under Sir Max Pemberton. I have seen so 
much of the work of this School, and I know so much 
of the successes achieved by its students, that I give my 
opinion with full confidence. : 


LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM. 


Founded under the 
NORTHCLIFFE and personally conducted by 
PEMBERTON. 


The Courses (which include JOURNALISM, FREE-LANCE 
JOURNALISM, SHORT-STORY WRITING and PROSE- 
WRITING) are all given by correspondence, supplemented when 
desirable by personal interviews. The instruction is entirely in 
the hands of well-known and successful journalists and novelists. 

The School has ‘enjoyed remarkable successes. Its students 
have been chosen for high positions, and their work figures in 
all the foremost publications of the day. The School gives not 
only thoroughly sound and practical training, but also advises 
its students in the disposal of their work. 


direct patronage of the late LORD 
SIR MAX 


Sir Max Pemberton is always willing to advise would-be 
students as to the particular course of study in which they 
should engage, and will be helped in his ‘judgment if the 
applicant can forward some short manuscript upon which an 
opinion can be based. 


“DAILY MIRROR” PRIZE. 


The Proprietors of the Daily Mirror are, for the eighth year 
in succession, offering a prize of £50 in cash to the writer of the 
article (upon a chosen subject) which is adjudged to be the best 
submitted by a student of the London School of Journalism. 

This annual prize has always aroused a great deal of interest, 
and the Directors of the London School of Journalism wish to 
remind those who are contemplating enrolment that the com- 
petition is confined to new students. of the School. Those 
enrolling on or before March 31st, 1930, are eligible to compete 
for the prize. Students of the School who are eligible this year 
will, during the month of March, receive formal invitation to 
compete. Manuscripts sent in before June 30th are accepted as 
entries. 

Full particulars of this and other special prizes awarded 
annually to new members are given in the School’s Prospectus, 
which may be obtained free of charge on application to 

The Prospectus Department, 
London School of Journalism, 
110 Great Russell Street, Londorg W.C.1, 


Mus. : 4574. 
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before Galileo, the astronomers of India, maintained that 
“the rotation of the celestial vault was only apparent, the 
real rotation being that of the earth on its own axis.” 
According to a Chinese traveller there was not in the whole 
world of the seventh century “a seat of learning which 
might compare with the splendid establishment of Nilanda.” 
The reader is reminded of Columbia University, New York, 
when he learns that ten thousand students attended those 
academic cloisters. And to-day, no less than in the past, 
India has her physicists and mathematicians whose researches 
are contributing to the progress of knowledge, such as Bose, 
Raman and Meghnad Saha. ; 

Mr. Shah’s method is panoramic rather than pedagogic. 
He has an immense canvas to fill as his chapter-headings 
indicate (The Pageant of a People, Heroes and Saints, Makers 
of History and Builders of Empire, Poetry and Drama, 
Religion and Philosophy, Music and Dancing, Painting and 
Sculpture, Temples and Tombs, Palaces and Pleasances, 
and The Social System) and must cover it with broad strokes 
of the brush. But his se olarship is as deep as his diction 
is graceful: this fascinating volume is probably the best 
survey ever published of the whole Indian scene within the 
limits of a single book. In addition to our gratitude to the 
author, we should thank Lord Zetland and Sir Thomas 
Arnold (who went through the proofs with a pen steeped in 
understanding of the East) and last but not least the Indian 
publishers, Messrs. Taraporevala of Bombay. 

Mr. Nicholson’s Scraps of Paper is a bitter attack on the 
principle of dyarchy and the misfeasances of the Indian 
Political Department. There is much book-knowledge in 
his essay, but only a modicum of practical experience. He 
draws a comical portrait of Mr. Lionel Curtis scheming to 
draw the Empire within the boundaries of an Utopian Com- 
monwealth which he devised on paper; and describes him 
as moving heaven and earth to give India democratic insti- 
tutions merely in order to enable her to fit into his larger 
imperial scheme. But what he forgets is that unsuccessful 
as dyarchy may have been, it was the best plan that could 
be devised at the moment to give India an earnest of British 
good intention. Mr. Nicholson has evidently been diligent 
in research, but his book lacks a sense of proportion. The 
fact that some Political Agent increased the territory round 
his Residency by a few yards, or even a few acres does 
not justify the conclusions he draws as to the sinister 
intentions of the Political Department of the Government 
of India. 

It is a relief to turn from this fault-finding to the con- 
structive and objective treatment by M. Senart of the Hindu 
caste system. The tree of racial pride which Manu planted 
long ages ago in the Aryan mind has now ramified into a 
very complex organism, which sometimes seems as if it 
would throttle the Hindu race as ivy throttles the oak. The 
analogy is false: caste is not parasitic: the ordinances of 
social life existing since time immemorial in Hindu India 
still show flexibility. Railways, for instance, have done 
much to break down barriers between class and class, and 
educated Hindu opinion is now almost unanimously in favour 
of lifting the ban on the * untouchables.” But such changes 
in the custom of centuries cannot be made in a day, least 
of all in the most conservative country in the world. 

M. Senart shows us the main aspects and many interesting 
details of one of the chief problems of modern India: Sir 
Denison Ross has done well to make available for English 
readers this keenly analytical study by a great French 
scholar. 

Mr. Ranga Iyer writes in a curious, detached, jerky style 
on the political issues in India, attaching perhaps undue 
importance to the speeches of the extremists. Here is a 
typical extract : ‘* Lord Irwin was not prepared for a bloody 
reconquest of India. His Christian soul revolted against 
the thought of shooting down myriads.” Of the Princes 
he says that until ‘* the happy day comes ” when the States 
are all “crowned republics under the British Crown *— 
“the best thing for the people of British India is to mind 
their own business. <A self-governing British India—and the 
long road to self-government, which has yet to be travelled, 
is not strewn with roses—will have much work to do within 
its own domain.” These are words of wisdom which we 
trust will be widely accepted throughout the peninsula. 


The hard dry business of government is a very different 
affair from the day dreams of political agitation. 

Mr. Ranga Iyer is decidedly on the side of the angels: he 
is a Moderate who is working for Dominion Status within 
the British Empire, and his book should be read with atten- 
tion as presenting a lucid, if somewhat highly-coloured, 
summary of recent events. 


The Ex-Khedive and the Proposed 
Treaty 


A Few Words on the Anglo-Egyptian Settlement. By 
Abbas Hilmi II., twenty-three years Khedive of Egypt. 
(Allen and Unwin. 4s. 6d.) 

In dealing with the Oriental mind it is always essential to 

remember that the ostensible motive may not be the real 

one. If we take at its face value the little book which 
the ex-Khedive, Abbas Hilmi II, has written about the 
proposed Anglo-Egyptian Treaty we can have little but 
praise for it. It shows tolerance, insight and wisdom. At 
the same time we cannot help detecting in it several ** back- 
handers ” aimed at the present King of Egypt who succeeded 
when Abbas II was deposed in 1914. If Abbas IL wishes 
by means of this book to do no more than encourage his 
countrymen along the right lines his aim is admirable, but 
the book necessarily exposes the author to a suspicion, 
whether just or not, that his object is to commend himself 
personally to the Egyptians. It is true that by the Reseript 

of April, 1922, establishing the law of succession, Abbas IL 

was definitely excluded from the throne, but his direct and 

lawful descendants are not excluded. 

Not long ago a book was published entitled The Dethrone- 
ment of the Khedive (Allen and Unwin, 6s.), by Mr. A. Hulme 
Beaman. According to Mr. Beaman’s account-the real facts 
leading up to the deposition of Abbas II have been grossly 
suppressed or misrepresented. Abbas II, he thinks, was the 
victim of extremely unfair treatment. We believe, however, 
that the British Government were satisfied that Abbas II was 
plotting with Turkey when the Great War began. He was 
actually in Turkey when war was declared. In peace it 
is possible to act calmly and ask for explanations, but in the 
terrible emergency of war that is not possible. The British 
Government could not take any risks, they remembered the 
ambiguous past of Abbas II and they deposed him. If 
that great Consul-General of Egypt, Lord Cromer, were 
alive he would probably agree that in the circumstances 
no other course was possible. Lord Cromer had a long 
experience of the intrigues and expedients of Abbas IT, and 
he recorded them in a very interesting book published in 1915. 
The young man who succeeded his father, Tewfik, before 
he was of age gave Lord Cromer a very long lesson in the 
art of negotiating with an Oriental ruler—an art which 
consists principally in exercising patience, except on the rare 
occasions when it is necessary not only to strike but to 
strike hard. 

The point of the ex-Khedive’s little book is to advise the 
Egyptians to accept the Treaty now offered to them as the 
basis of future Anglo-Egyptian relations. -He considers 
the most important subjects of controversy in turn. He 
evidently thinks it possible to make further advances from 
the base which the Treaty would afford—and, of course, 
that is an argument upon which he can hardly expect English- 
men to smile. He says that the administration of the 
Canal should never be allowed to be entirely in British 
hands. The concession should not be renewed, and Great 
Britain and Egypt should then occupy positions of equal 
responsibility in the control. He admits, however, that 
Egypt would gain by the presence of British troops in the 
Canal zone. Their presence, he adds, ought to be authorized 
by Treaty under the League. Having thus proposed that 
Great Britain should be refused the sole responsibility 
for the Canal he goes on to demand that the British Fleet 
should be responsible for the protection of “the entire 
Egyptian coast.” He does not seem to see that the first 
argument weakens the second. 

On the whole the ex-Khedive considers that the introduction 
of the League into the proposed Treaty is much the most 
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TRAVEL. 


PARIS IN PROFILE 
by George Slocombe. 


12s. 6d. 
‘* Fascinating.’’—‘‘ Daily Telegraph.’’ 
Illustrated, [ Ready. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


ABOUT MYSELF 
by Ben Turner, M.P., O.B.E. 


10s. 6d. 
‘* Mr. Turner can write.’’—‘‘ Manchester Guardian.’’ 
[ Ready. 





CRITICISM. 


THE HUMAN PAIR IN THE 
WORKS OF THOMAS HARDY 


by Pierre d’Exideuil. 10s. 6s. 
Translated by F. W. Crosse. 


A French critic analyses Hardy’s attitude towards love 
and marriage. [April. 





FICTION. 


THE LOVE-DIARY OF A BOY 
by Shaw Desmond. «. oa. 


A poignant revelation of adolescence. [ Ready. 


THE MINK COAT 
by Edith Brill. 7s. 6d. 


A first novel of striking promise. [ Ready. 


MAGIC HOURS 
by Howard Peacey. s. «a. 


The dramatist has made an effective novel of a warmly 
praised play. [ Ready. 


THE FIERY ANGEL 
by Valeri Briussov. ::. «<. 


Scenes of witchcraft and demon possession that will 
bring a thrill even to the sophisticated. [March. 


LORD BYRON 


The Tale of a Passion. 


by Kasimir Edschmid. 
Translated by Eveline Bennett. 7s. 6d. 
A German view of Byron by a brilliant young writer. 
[M 


arch. 
THE CAT OF HEAVEN 
by Pierre Loving. +s. a. 


A fascinating study of the life of Charles Baudelaire. 
[ April. 


POETRY AND DRAMA. 
MYSTERY AND TRAGEDY 


Two Dramatic Poems 


by T. Sturge Moore. 7s. sa. 





Printed by The Alcuin Press. (April. 
VERSES 

by Helen Thorp. 5s. 

Printed by The Curwen Press. [ Ready. 


Editions de Luxe of the works of Thomas Hardy, George 
Moore, W. B. Yeats, James-Stephens, Arthur Symons, 
Humbert Wolfe, Joseph Moncure March. 
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The Cayme Press Limited, 
21 Soho Square, W. 1. 








LORD DAVID CECIL’S 


brilliant book 


THE STRICKEN DEER 


Gilbert Thomas in The Spec- 
tator: “The best biography of 
Cowper yet written.” 

Desmond MacCarthy from the 
B.B.C. : “ Every bit as entertaining 
as a novel.” 

L. P. Hartley in The Sketch 
“An ornament to contemporary 
literature.” 

2nd impression. 15s. net 





other notable books 
THE HARDMAN PAPERS 


A further selection 
Edited by S. M. ELLIS. 21s. net _ 
Glasgow Herald: “. .. piquant reading.” 





’ DOSTOYEVSKY’S LETTERS 


to his Wife 
Translated by DORIS MUDIE and 
ELIZABETH HILL 21s. net 
Spectator: “The warp and woof of 
genius. 


ETHAN ALLEN: Leader of the 


Green Mountain Boys 
By JOHN PELL. 21s. net 
Sunday limes: “ He was one of the men, 
and a most magnificent specimen of the 


MEDIEVAL LATIN LYRICS 
By HELEN WADDELL, author of “The 
Wandering Scholars.””, 2nd Imp. 21s. net 
7. Earle Welby: “Fine scholarship and 
singular skill.” 
SQUADRON OF DEATH 
By DICK GRACE. 2nd Imp. 7s. 6d. net 
Spectator: “ An exceptional book that we 
can recommend to anyone.” 


STRANGERS AND LOVERS 4 Novel 


By EDWIN GRANBERRY 7s. 6d. net 
Times Literary Supplement: “How much 
this simple book stirs the imagination.” 






























and 


LAUGHING BOY 
By OLIVER LA FARGE 


3rd impression 7s. 6d. net 
“Here’s a book with flying 
banners. Here’s a story quite the 
best.”—Punch. 
Time and Tide: “T enjoyed every 
page of the poetic, vigorous, and 
readable story.” 
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important provision. He thinks that the. League would 
be a great shock-absorber and that as a result Great Britain 
would become much more popular in Egypt. We agree. 

In one chapter the author explains the nature of the British 
Empire to his countrymen. The chapter is flattering to 
Great Britain, but we have read it with pleasure not so much 
for that reason as because the author makes his respect for 
the Empire the pretext for extremely opportune advice to 
Egypt. He foresees that, ifthe Treaty goes through, Egypt 
will enjoy the enormous advantages, first of an unrivalled 
fund of democratic experience whici: will always be at her 
disposal if she cares to draw upon it, and, secondly, of a 
protecting arm which will undoubtedly be the strongest 
and friendliest available. 


A Great Adventurer 


Translated from the French by Arthur 
Connecting Links by 
Two vols. 25s.) 


Memoirs of Casanova. 

Machen. Selected and Edited with 

Jeorge Dunning Gribble. (Routledge. 
Tne fame of Casanova as a traditional ‘“‘ bogy-man” of the 
last two centuries has been so great than his memoirs them- 
selves have probably received less attention than they 
deserve, both as literature and as a picture of his age. After 
all, what has been, we fear, their chief interest in the past, 
namely, their salacious character, is only a part, and that a 
small one, of the texture of the memoirs themselves. 
Casanova himself, as one may see from that delightful preface, 
which is in some ways the best thing he ever wrote, thought 
of himself more as a wit—almost, indeed, as a kind of 
philosopher in action—than as a seducer of women. Hence 
any new edition of the famous memoirs is welcome enough ; 
but we cannot say that the present volumes seem altogether 
satisfactory. They are described on the title-page as being 
“Selected and Edited with Connecting Links by George 
Dunning Gribble.” Mr. Gribble has conscientiously performed 
his task ; but there is always something unattractive about 
pages interspersed with connecting links, little précis in italics 
of omitted parts of the story. A complete new edition of 
the memoirs was not, of course, intended, and, considering 
their length, there was certainly room for abridgement ; but 
we really wonder whether the simple omission of whele 
episodes would not have been more satisfactory than these 
interspersed précis. 

Casanova was an adventurer and, no doubt, a very wicked 
man. On the other hand, one cannot help wondering how 
much of his wickedness arose from his own innate character, 
how much was forced -upon him by a sorry world. In the 
preface Casanova, as he tells us himself, is out to ingratiate 
himself with the reader in order to make the memoirs 
themselves more palatable ; and how well he does it! How 
appealing, how almost irresistible is the passage in which he 
writes of his friends and his enemies ! 

‘*T have had friends who have acted kindly towards me, and it 
has been my good fortune to have it in my power to give them 
substantial proofs of my gratitude. I have had also bitter enemies 
who have persecuted me, and whom I have not crushed simply 
because I could not do it. I never would have forgiven them, 
had I not lost the memory of all the injuries they had heaped 
upon me. The man who forgets does not forgive, he only loses 
the remembrance of the harm inflicted upon him; forgiveness is 
the offspring of a feeling of heroism, of a noble heart, of a generous 
mind; whilst forgetfulness is only the result of a weak memory, 
or of an easy carelessness, and still oftener of a natural desire for 
calm and quietness. Hatred, in the course of time, kiils the un- 
happy wretch who delights in nursing it in his bosom.” 

Again, the passage in which he affirms his religious beliefs, 
though perhaps not entirely edifying, has a good deal of force 
in some of its contentions. How very modern, for example, 
is this remark ! 

‘A so-called free-thinker told me at one time that I could not 

consider myself a philosopher if I placed any faith in revelation. 
But when we accept it readily in physics, why should we reject 
it in religious matters ?”’ 
Mr. Bernard Shaw has been saying this sort of thing for the 
last twenty years with the most successful assumption of 
originality. Altogether, Casanova, in spite of everything, 
may have a thing or two to teach us. As to the broader 
passages, again we cannot do better than refer the reader to 
the author’s own defence. 

“ After all, virtuous and prudish readers are at liberty to skip 


over any offensive pictures, and I think it my duty to give them 
this piece of advice ; so much the worse for those who may not 
read my preface ; it is no fault of mine if they do not, for everyone 
ought to know that a preface is to a book what the playbill is to 
a comedy ; both must be read,” 


Blue Prints for a World 


Revolution 


The Open Conspiracy. 
(Hogarth Press. 5s.) 


A second version. By H. G. Wells. 
SINCERITY and enthusiasm are two of the greatest qualities in 
a writer: these Mr. Wells has in abundance, as well as imagi- 
nation, courage, alertness, catholicity. But he is not— 
cannot be, and assuredly he does not claim to be—-able to sum 
within himself more than a fraction of the thought of to-day. 
This “second version of the faith of a modern man, made 
more explicit and plain,” is the statement of those who belicve 
with the author that “it is impossible to think of the world 
as secure and satisfactory until there exists a single world 
commonweal, and controlling those moral, biological and 
economic forces that would otherwise lead to wars.” 

But this control, Mr. Wells points out, is not likely to imitate 
the methods of existing sovereign states :— 

“Tt will be a new sort of direction with a new psychology. « = ; 

There will be little need for President or King to lead the mar- 
shalled hosts of humanity. . . . In a polyglot world a parliament 
of mankind is an inconceivable instrument of government. . . . 
Government, like scientific process, will be conducted by statement, 
criticism, publication.” 
In fine, the management of world affairs will be in the hands of 
great writers and thinkers. Nowhere, it is true, does Mr. 
Wells state his conelusion so bluntly, but the whole drift of 
his ideas is towards an aristocracy of intellect, subjected to 
constant but temperate criticism. } 

The “old order” of “ obsolescent loyalties, obsolescent 
standards of honour, obsolescent religious associations ” 
must be extirpated : 

“It is no good to operate for cancer unless the whole growth 
is removed. Leave a crown about and presently you will find it 
being worn by someone resolved to be a king. Keep the name and 
image of a god without a distinct museum label and sooner or later 
you will discover a worshipper on his knees to it and be lucky not 
to find a human sacrifice on the altar.’ 

On the other hand, “ if the ordinary undistinguished worker 
is no longer to be driven as a beast of burden” he will 
have to 

‘* work better, even if he works for much shorter hours and under 
better conditions, and his work must be subordinated work still : 
he cannot become en masse sole owner and master of a scheme of 
things he did not make and is incapable of directing. Yet this is 
the ambition implicit in an exclusively ‘ Labour’ movement. 
Either the Labour revolutionary hopes to cadge the services of 
exceptional people without acknowledgment or return on sentimental 
grounds, or he really believes that anyone is as capable as anyone 


else—if not more so.” 


There is small comfort here for cither Conservative or Socialist. 
Nor is Mr. Wells any kinder to the economists. They have had 
“the freest range for pedantry and authoritative pomp ” and 
“have produced a literature ten thousand times as bulky, 
dreary and foolish as all the outpourings of the mediaeval 
schoolmen.” 

The organization required, says Mr. Wells—and here we 
agree with him—* would not be an organization of will, im- 
posing its will upon a reluctant or recalcitrant race ; it would 
be a direction, just as a map is a direction. A map imposes 
no will on anyone, breaks no one in to its policy. And yet we 
obey our maps.” 

Is not the League of Nations engaged on just such carto- 
graphical labours as may fulfil Mr. Wells’s hope? We 
believe it is, and in spite of the hard thirg; he has to say 
about what is done and left undone at Geneva, that it is there 
‘that the blue prints for a better world are shaping. 

In so small a space we cannot do justice either to Mr. Wells’s 
opinions or to the points on which we disagree with him ; it is 
enough to say that every modern-minded person will find 
material for thought in his enlarged edition of The Open 
Conspiracy (it is practically a new book) and that that thought, 
although not new (why should it be ?) is arranged and ex- 
pressed with clarity and brilliance. 
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Ordered Worship 


A Free Church Book of Coninaion’ Prayer, and of the Admini- 
stration of the Sacraments, and Other Rites, Ceremonies 
and Services of the Christian Church. (Dent. 33. 6d.) 


Juis is a very surprising book ; and, if it indeed represents 
the outlook of any large group within the Free Churches, 
is a more hopeful sign of the tendency to union that any 
amount of mutual courtesies or uneasy experiments in united 
worship. Behind public controversies and conferences, 
ures of friendship and demonstrations of unbending 
rinciple, it may well be that the real preparation for Christian 
unity is proceeding along just such inconspicuous paths as 
this. Every discovery. of identity in devotional feeling and 
institutional need, every appreciation of each others’ liturgic 
treasures, every approach to tradition on one hand and 
actuality on the other, does something to build up the spiritual 
sympathy on which alone external unity can safely rest. 

It is known that the present position of the Free Churches 
fs not entirely a happy one. Numbers are decreasing, 
enthusiasm weakening, young people tend to drift away. 
One cause of this is said to be the lack of interest, beauty 
and order in public worship, where past revolt from liturgic 
forms, and insistence on “* spontaneity ” has defeated its own 
ends. A Free Church Book of Common Prayer seems to represent 
the liturgic reaction against this tendency; the effort to 
“unite the most enterprising freedom of experiment with the 
finest achievements of age-long practice.’ On a more flexible 
basis than that of the Anglican Prayer Book, from which it 
borrows much, it provides forms for the daily Offices and 
Administration of Sacraments; which embody all that is 
best in Catholic tradition, whilst leaving sufficient place for 
the liberty and variation on which the Free Church spirit 
insists. Creeds do not form an obligatory part of any service ; 
their exclusion being justified by an apt quotation from the 
late Dr. Adrian Fortescue. On the other hand the exceedingly 
beautiful order for the celebration of the Eucharist, contains 
much which the revisers of the English Prayer Book desired 
but failed to obtain ; the Epiklesis, here placed before the 
words of Institution, the liturgic use of the Agnus, the per- 
missive Commemoration of the Departed and the Saints. 
The special Prefaces include Corpus Christi and All Souls’ Day. 
There is an order for communion from the Reserved Sacrament. 
The large and rich section devoted to prayers for various 
occasions draws mainly from the best mediaeval sources, 
both Eastern and Western: a particularly happy blending 
of “ things old and new ” being the adaptation of a beautiful 
prayer from the Greek liturgy for use on air and ocean liners, 
The prayers of St. Anselm and St. Thomas Aquinas, Lancelot 
Andrewes and Jeremy Taylor, here stand side by side with 
those of Dr. Martineau and Pusey. Modern interests are 
represented in the prominence given to industrial justice 
and international peace ; and in the inclusion of three prayers 
for animals. There is a welcome absence of ponderous and 
explanatory petitions. The Psalter is given in the A.V., pointed 
for chanting in speech-rhythm. 

The anonymous compilers of this remarkable book are 
careful to point out that it has no official imprimatur. But 
whatever its fate among those bodies for whom it is specially 
composed, it is sure of a hearty welcome from individual 
Churchmen of every type. 


Lord Cowdray 


Weetman Pearson, First Viscount Cowdray, 1856-1927. By 
J. A. Spender. (Cassell. 21s.) 
SomE men are remembered for what they were, some for what 
they said, and some for what they did; some again, the 
greatest, for all these reasons. But the hardest to write about 
acceptably are those who expressed themselves in things done. 
Mr. Spender has had a difficult task, and not even his accom- 
plished craftsmanship has quite prevailed over the intractable 
conditions. His worst trouble was the excess of material. If 
Lord Cowdray had done nothing but build the Sennaar dam 
on the Nile, a volume could have been written about him and 
about it, full of sap, of living détail. Or, again, if the record 
could have been confined to his Mexican adventures, what a 


subject! Porfirio Diaz, the perennially re-elected dictator, the 
Mexican Indian who for twenty-four years worked hand-in- 
glove with this typical hardbitten Yorkshireman, and made a 
new Mexico, could then have been drawn at full length; nor 
would there have been wanting sharp contrast: Diaz de- 
throned (at eighty), chaos. following—and then in mid- 
anarchy, the Yorkshireman’s work going on and supplying the 
Allies with oil all through the European War. 

But Mr. Spender had to write the life of Weetman Pearson, 
a contractor whose special talent was to run five or six huge 
enterprises simultaneously in as many countries. So, detail 
has to go by the board, except in a few selected instances. We 
get, as is right, more of it in the early stages when the great 
captain was still winning his way to ascendancy. There is full 
technical detail (more than the unskilled can easily follow) 
about the tunnels under the Hudson River and the East 
Rivers work carried out at the heart of New York by the 
English firm who did what American engineers baulked at. 
The chapter ends with a story of an American lady, who, 
sitting next to Pearson at dinner, enlarged on the superiority of 
American engineers over all others, and ‘‘ mentioned the East 
River Tunnels as a crowning example.” Pearson said he 
would not fail to look at these when he was next in New York. 
It was in the making of this tunnel that one of the workmen 
was blown by the compressed air right through the loose river- 
bed and so to the surface, where a passing boat picked him up 
—none the worse. 

But when the reviewer tries to pick out the incidents that 
have human colour, they are, necessarily, too few. Neverthe- 
less, Mr. Spender has done his job. No intelligent human being 
can read this book and not marvel at the achievements which 
are recorded in it. Lord Cowdray spent his life in fighting the 
elements and asserting mastery over them. Air, water and 
fire, hard rock and treacherous sand, he contended with all, 
and won ; a maker of highways and of ports, he brought towns 
into being by his victories ; and if he earned money hugely he 
was lavish with his earnings and saw to the reward of those 
whom he chose to do the work. All this Mr. Spender makes 
us feel. More than that, he makes us feel that this man’s work 
was done not for the sake of the money but of the work ; that 
the problems which he faced, the risks and the dangers, were 
the adventures and the colour of life for him. At seventy-one, 
after he had acquired great possessions and established his 
family in a magnificent fashion, he was still planning new 
projects, new adventures when, quite quietly, he died one 
night in his sleep. 

His part as a Liberal politician and as a large shareholder 
in the Westminster Gazette (through which he became associated 
with Mr. Spender) are of minor interest, only because of 
the greatness of his other work. His part in War Service is 
here justly appreciated. But in Mexico, in Egypt, in Dover 
Harbour, in New York and in London itself he has left 
monuments of his life so notable that Mr. Spender could wel] 
afford to be, as he has been, sparing of epithets. These 
things speak for themselves, without words, to all languages. 


Two Wives of a Genius 


The Truth About Wagner. By Philip Dutton Hurn and Waverley 
Lewis Root. (Cassell. 7s. 6d.) 

Tus volume can hardly be neglected by students of Wagner. 
The story of its origin is a curious one. According to its 
authors, the second Frau Wagner, Cosima, felt so intense a 
jealousy of his first wife, Minna, that she devoted much of her 
time to collecting ali the love letters, manuscripts, &e., which 
referred to the period of Wagner’s earlier marriage. As soon 
as these had come into her possession she either “‘ edited’? them 
drastically before allowing their publication or suppressed 
them altogether. 

Curiously enough, however, at the same time, there was an 
Englishwoman, the Hon. Mrs. Willoughby Burrell, touring 
about Germany with the same object. Mrs. Burrell, as may 
be imagined, had in the main little success in this unequal 
contest ; but she did, it seems, have one tremendous stroke 
of luck. Minna Wagner, the first wife, had, it appears, a 
natural daughter, Natalie. This Natalie Mrs. Burrell ran to 
earth at Eisnig, in Saxony, and it turned out that Natalie 
had in her possession a large collection of Wagner letters and 
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A New Art Gallery 


Messrs. W. & G. Foyle, Ltd., announce that the Foyle 
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papers. Cosima had attempted to extract these from her and 
she had returned some of them, but she had kept the more 
important and interesting. ¢ Mrs. Burrell. purchased these 
letters from her, but then, apparently, did nothing with them 
whatever. They simply remained in Mrs. Burrell’s effects 
until they were unearthed last year. The authors make no 
real attempt to explain to us Mrs. Burrell’s motives, but 
there seems to be no doubt of the facts. The present volume 
is based entirely on these recovered letters and manuscripts, 
and its object is to re-establish Minna as the important 
female figure in Wagner’s life, and to depreciate Cosima. 
The new evidence which has been collected is certainly 
effective enough for this purpose. It disposes effectively of 
the obviously “ official’? Bayreuth legend of Wagner’s life 
which is contained in the official biographies, &c. It shows 
that Cosima was far from being the impeccable angel that she 
was represented, and that Minna was not the lumpish “ haus- 
frau’ which Cosima seems to have suggested, but rather a 
successful young actress who did Wagner a great favour in 
marrying him, and was only worn out by the toil, poverty, 
and irregularity of twenty-five years’ of life with the composer. 
The authors are strong partisans of Minna and opponents of 
Cosima, and the truth about the life of an important person like 
Wagner is always worth unearthing. One thing which has 
emerged is that Wagner’s autobiography in its published form 
is by no means accurate. A copy of the suppressed first edition 
was among the Burrell papers ; but this original edition does 
not seem to differ profoundly from the published one, except 
that it ends several years earlier, and the authors suggest that 
the end of the published version is a forgery by Cosima. 
But many of the contemporary letters seem to suggest that 
neither edition of the autobiography was at all accurate. 

The autobiography is by no means pleasant reading. 
Witness, for example, what Wagner, writing in the prosperity, 
not to say complacency, of his second marriage, says about his 
first wife, who stuck by him through twenty-five years of 
poverty :— 

* Of this young girl's exceptional character Wagner had remarked, 
only two pages back, that her manners were ‘ characteristic of a 
girl sprung from the lower middle class (Wagner himself was no 
aristocrat), in whom mere superficial polish had taken the place of 
any true culture,’ that ‘she was prepared to sacrifice even her 
self-respect,’ that ‘it was clearly impossible for her not to lose 
all real sense of delicacy,’ and that she was * without idealism, had 
no artistic feeling,’ and possessed no talent for acting. 

On the whole, the attitude of the authors seems just as 
uncritical and partisan on the side of Minna as was the 
attitude of the “ officials’ on the side of Cosima. 


English Glass 


A History of English and Irish Glass. By W. A. Thorpe. Two 
vols. (Medici Society. £6 6s.) 

Tus book on English and Irish glass will take its place among 
the standard works on the subject. It is also entertainingly 
written. Mr. Thorpe, of the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
surveys his field with authority, and at the same time from 
a wider angle than the specialist usually adopts, and he 
records his discoveries with a lively pen. His first volume, 
of text, is comprehensively and orderly planned, presenting 
a synthetic view, extrinsic matter being gathered into the 
various appendices ; and there is a capital detailed index 
that gives references also to the 168 plates composing the 
second volume, which illustrates beautifully and with the 
necessary descriptions some 500 individual pieces in more 
or less chronological sequence. 

A lucid and adequate chapter on Technique is followed by 
two others, ** The Age of Adoption,” and ** The Age of Assimi- 
lation,” which cover the pre-Ravenscroft period of the history. 
First in the 13th century the French settlers in Sussex fixed 
a tradition of verre de fougére here; three centuries later 
the Lorrainers carried their nomadic craft throughout 
the country, in search of natural favouring conditions, as at 
Stourbridge. Meanwhile in London itself a more important 
antecedent is traced through the enterprise of Giacomo 
Verzellini at Crutched Friars. He was the first Italian and 
the first glass-maker to obtain official sanction and to establish 
a prosperous glass business, and when in 1575 he became the 
first of the monopolists he was selling a heritage to an English 
Government who, Mr. Thorpe contends, had long had an eye 


on the acquisition of Venetian glass making. The process 
of assimilation went on after Verzellini’s retirement in 1592 
through the pirate patentees, especially Sir Robert Mansel, 
of whose “‘ tyranny ” we are given a racy account. Mansell’s 
was the last of the old despotisms, and if not benevolent was 
certainly, we are told, beneficial ; and further, out of the 
opposition to his monopoly the real English tradition grew. 

That metal is reached, of course, with Ravenscroft’s dis- 
covery of lead-glass, identified by the author as occurring 
in the latter part of 1675, and thereafter English glass proper 
is the subject. Ileaviness, softness, and brilliancy through 
its retention of light are the peculiar values of lead-glass, and 
the relations of these aptitudes of the medium to the develop- 
ment of the English style are discussed fully by Mr. Thorpe 
in a chapter he calls ‘“‘ Tre Age of Design,” while in another, 
‘The Age of Ornament,” they are considered as closely in 
connexion with the second triumph of English glass, the cut- 
glass especially associated with the Anglo-Irish revival. Mr. 
Thorpe’s volumes have the great merit of being attractive 
to the layman as well as invaluable to the collector. 


Shakespeate at Work 


Prefaces to Shakespeare. By Harley Granville-Barker. Second 
Series. (Sidgwick and Jackson. 9s.) 

In this second series Mr. Granville-Barker discusses four 
plays, Romeo and Juliet, The Merchant of Venice, Antony 
and Cleopatra, and Cymbeline. Each preface is a plea for 
the consideration of the play as it was written. By very 
simply replacing construction and characters, plot and pro- 
duction in their right and original relations to one another, 
Mr. Barker manages to show very clearly that, imperfections 
and blemishes considered, nothing but harm can come from 
wrenching the play out of its original balance and harmony 
of design. It is so easy with Mr. Barker as guide to appreciate 
the “feel” of Shakespeare’s fluid unlocalized stage, to 
follow with him the sweep and flood of such tragedies as 
Antony or Romeo from their surely-built beginnings to their 
majestic ends. 

Throughout, these pages are packed with interest. To 
anyone who has carried out productions with all-boy casts 
Mr. Barker's estimate of the value to the plays deriving 
from the use of boy-actresses will be of immense interest. 
How much of the charm and simplicity of Shakespeare's 
heroines can be swamped by sex is almost unbelievable. 
It is another example of how Shakespeare manages to use 
his difficulties as springboards to his highest achievements. 
Here, indeed, as in many other instances, Mr. Barker seems 
to set one looking into Shakespeare’s very mind, as he sits 
rehearsing in the old Globe or the Blackfriars, watching 
him solve each problem as it occurs, and turn each difficulty 
to such good account that it seems a mere excuse for some 
fascinating piece of brilliant virtuosity. 

There are some interesting and perhaps controversial 
points raised in the question of costume. Although one can 
sympathize with Mr. Barker's arguments in the matter, it 
is open to doubt whether the strain put upon the modern 
mind by dressing the plays in Tudor fashion is not more 
pedantic and harmful than the strain imposed on the text 
by the use of historical costumes of a kind not visualized 
by Shakespeare when he wrote. 

One of Mr. Barker’s previous critics is quoted as having 
claimed that producers would find little use for these prefaces 
as “no other artist is content with any other way than his 
own.” But what, one asks, is to hinder the artist from following 
his own way ? Certainly not this book, which is in itself not 
a way at all, but rather a candle to help find the way. There 
is no work done here for the lazy man. It is an 
indication merely, a hint if you like (and what an alluring 
one!), of the things that can be achieved by careful and sym- 
pathetic study of the plays. There is in every page a breath of 
air, a freshness alienalike from stage or study, the very antidote 
to tradition ; and just as alien, too, from either, is the under- 
standing humility with which Mr. Barker appraises the work 
of Shakespeare, artist and craftsman. Here is a book to be 
read by everyone. Here is scholarship and practical experience, 
clear vision and an abundant sense of beauty. A book which 
will be to many a new method of approach,a new incitement to 
the study of Shakespeare, 
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Some new novels 


THE MAURIZIUS CASE 


By JACOB WASSERMANN 


“The oblique approach to events is made with extraordinary skill and cunning. 
There are few German novelists more adroit than Herr Wassermann in points 
of narrative technique, and his dexterity here is altogether admirable . . . It is 
impossible not to admire the intellectual virtuosity of the entire book, and the 
ending is masterly.”—Times Literary Supplement. 10s. 


SPECIAL PROVIDENCE 

A Tale of 1917 
By Mrs. M. A. HAMILTON, M.P. 
An engrossing story of the effects of the 
War on people at home in England and a 
study of the deeper problems of marriage. 
7s. 6d. 

Second Impression 


NO MAN’S LAND 
By VERNON BARTLETT 
“There is no fierceness, there is rather a 
gentleness, a wistfulness, in the profound 
underlying irony.”—Observer. 7s. 6d. 


WOOD SANCTUARY 
By M. E. FRANCIS and 
MARGARET BLUNDELL 


A delightful story of the countryside and 
of two rival gardens. 7s. 6d. 


Second Impression 


DIANA 


By EMIL LUDWIG 
Translated by Eden and Cedar Paul 
“Young men will love her, and old women 
like her.”—Morning Post. 8s. 6d. 


“IT’S A GREAT WAR!” 
By MARY LEE 


“Tt is a big thing, perhaps a very big thing; vivid, dramatic, outspoken.”—Sunday Times. 


ity 


A war epic.”—Daily Chronicle. 


Second Impression. 10s. 





THE MAGIC OF THE STARS 


By MAURICE MAETERLINCK 
Translated by ALFRED SUTRO 


This is the authorised translation of M. Maeterlinck’s latest book, dealing with the marvels of 
light and space, and written with all his usual exquisite lucidity and charm of manner, Os. 


THE LORE OF THE UNICORN 


By ODELL SHEPARD 
Author of THE JOYS OF FORGETTING 
“Mr, Shepard discusses this imperial animal with a degree of poetic sympathy that commands 
our respect and affection. The book is scholarly, extraordinarily readable, and has very many 


peculiarly good illustrations.’—New Statesman. 


DECADENCE 


and other Essays 
on the Culture of Ideas 


By REMY DE GOURMONT 
These brilliant essays reveal de Gourmont 
at his best—witty, ironic, and _ imper- 
tinently curious about. respectable accepted 


Illustrated. 25s. 


SCANDINAVIAN 
LITERATURE 
from Brandes to Our Day 
By H. G. TOPSOE-JENSEN 


“Mr, Jensen is a writer of real distinction 


and a critic of genuine value, penetrating in 
his judgments and illuminating in his 





truths. 7s. Od. views.” —Sunday Times, 7s. Od. 


A LIFE OF JOHN WILKES 
By O. A. SHERRARD 


A fascinating picture of Wilkes the man and the politician; excusably bad husband and excellent 
father ; refxgee and Lord Mayor of London; fighter and reformer. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. 
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Some Books 


Tur possibilities of an interesting symposium are suggested 
by the title of Mr. Horace A. Vachell’s new &: 0k of essays, 
The Best of England (Faber and Faber, 10s. 6d.). What are 
the greatest joys that England has to offer? The answer 
will, of course, vary with individual taste. Mr. Vachell, 
speaking for himself, finds the “‘ best ” of England in its tradi- 
tion of aristocracy and sport. He mingles intimate recollec- 
tions of his own versatile open-air and social life with practical 
advice to the novice on hunting, shooting, stalking, fishing, 
polo, and so on. Other chapters deal with sightseeing in 
London and the Provinces, the pleasures of country-house 
parties, and the methods by which ambitious young people 
may enter the “best,” as distinct from ‘ smart,’ society. 
There is an essay for gourmets on food and wine, and another— 
as befits the author of Quinney’s—on collecting. The book is 
written with great relish and gusto, and readers who share his 
own proclivities will find Mr. Vachell a very jolly companion. 
Other readers may feel that he reflects some of the worst as 
well as the best of England. He is irritatingly complacent in 
his attitude towards blood sports, and, for all his expressions 
of qualified sympathy with democracy, archaically con- 
ventional in his worship of ‘* correctness.” Even life or limb 
must, apparently, be sacrificed to the “ right’? mede; for 
while he admits that the thirty-odd buttons of the old- 
fashioned hunting-breeches are dangerous, he confesses that 
the laces which are now often substituted appear, to him, 
“wrong.” It is amusing, again, in these days, to see a walk 
through the “ unsavoury alleys ” of the East End described as 
% “reasonably safe” adventure ! 
* * * 


Those who are interested in Italian art have been watching 
for some years past the gradual development of Dr. Raimond 
van Marle’s colossal work, The Development of the Italian 
Schools of Painting, which rivals Venturi in amplitude and is 
far more detailed than our familiar Crowe and Cavalcaselle. 
The eleventh massive volume deals with ‘* The Renaissance 
Painters of Florence in the Fifteenth Century ” of the second 
generation, including Piero della Francesca, Gozzoli, Baldo- 
vinetti, the Pollaiuoli, Verrocchio, Cosimo Rosselli and some 
lesser men—but not Filippino Lippi nor Botticelli. Yet the 
volume contains 668 pages and nearly 400 excellent photo- 
graphs. The scale of the work may be judged from these 
facts. Dr. van Marle wears his learning lightly, however, and 
his great book is uncommonly readable—a term that cannot 
be justly applied to many histories of art. His chapter on 
that perplexing figure, Piero della Francesca, who is well 
represented at Burlington House, may be specially praised : 
the account of Verrocchio, too, is excellent, with its criticism 
of the famous ‘** David ” which Florence has lent to London. 
We must be content to commend this great work to all serious 
students of Italian art. It is published by Martinus Nijhoff at 
The Hague, at two guineas a volume, and does great credit 
to the Dutch printers who have produced an almost faultless 
English text. 





* * * * 

We have already reviewed M. Maeterlinck’s The Magic 
of the Stars (Allen and Unwin, 6s.) when it was published in 
the original French last August (La Grande Féerie) and need 
therefore only call attention to Mr. Alfred Sutro’s excellent 
translation. M. Maeterlinck, as we said, is unexcelled as a 
guide through the twilight of the gods. He discusses all the 
new researches into the properties of electricity, gravitation, 
and the orbits of the stars with a student’s care and a poet’s 
insight. He dramatizes for us the fourth dimension. He 
speculates on the “ secrets of life ”—the breaking-up of matter 
into radiation, the possibility of annihilation (which he denies), 
and the new worlds (more marvellous than those of the early 
adventures and as fraught with mystic and material con- 
sequences) discovered by the high-powered telescope and 
microscope. To anyone with imagination, and joy in using 
it, M. Maeterlinck is indeed a delightful mentor. 

* * * * 

Father Cuthbert’s admirable history of the Capuchins 
opened up for many people an entirely unknown phase of the 
Franciscan movement: Those who enjoyed that book will be 
glad to know that he is now following it up by a series of 
* Capuchin Classics” (Sheed and Ward, 5s. each) which will 
restore to circulation some of the forgotten works of those 


of the Week 


contemplative friars who exerted so vast a spiritual influence 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. The first volume, 
The Kingdom of God in the Soul, by Father John-Evangelist, 
suggests the richness of the store-cupboard from which he pro- 
poses to feed us. This is a work of purest mysticism ; edited 
with skill and devotion by the learned nuns of Stanbrook 
Abbey, from the (probably unique) copy of the seventeenth- 
century English version which is in their possession. John- 
Evangelist, who died at Louvain in 1635 in early middle-age, 
carried on the profound yet practical traditions of the Flemish 
school. Though SS. Bernard and Bonaventura are the 
authorities to whom he most often appeals, we feel the in- 
fluence of Tauler and Ruysbroeck. His beautiful book in its 
charming modern dress will be welcomed by all who have 
contrived, as he says, at least to perceive “ the suburbs of 
Eternity.” 
* * * * 

Dr. Coulton has completed in a fourth volume (Cambridge 
University Press, 10s. 6d.) the new edition of his Life in 
the Middle Ages, which is a unique anthology of passages 
from mediaeval literature illustrating the manners and beliefs 
of the time. This new volume is concerned with monks, 
friars and nuns, and in view of the editor's notorious antipathy 
to the mediaeval Church, it should be said at once that the 
selection is, on the whole, fair and discreet. Dr. Coulton 
includes a long extract from Le Petit Jehan de Saintré, referring 
to the dissolute abbot on whom Jehan is revenged, and also 
the account of the martyrdom at Milan in 1388 of Friar 
Michael, one of the Fraticeclli who, in the view of the Church 
authorities, carried the Franciscan love of poverty to an 
heretical extreme. But most of the passages do justice to 
the better side of the monastic system, and bring out the 
severity of the discipline in well-ordered houses. Dr. Coulton’s 
comments are, as always, most readable. 

* * * * 


The Jungle Tide, by John Still (Blackwoods, 7s. 6d.) is a 
book such as few men could write. Mr. Still is obviously 
something of a specialist in more than one subject, yet there 
is no specialist bias about his writing. The jungles of Ceylon 
and their inhabitants are his subject, and he wanders through 
and among them with an eye which transmutes everything 
he sees into its simplest terms, yet loses nothing of its 
subtlety. The life of the jungle and its peoples with something 
of their history and of the civilizations which preceded them, 
are put before the reader without any attempt to prove or 
disprove a theory. They stand out as they are. The single 
essays of which the book is composed are each complete 
(some of them have been published separately), and at the end 
of the book the reader is left, unpersuaded indeed of anything 
in particular, but with a new range of experience laid open, 
an experience which many will wish to pursue further. 

* * * * 


The Nigerian Government and in particular the provincial 
staff deserve congratulations on the publication of a Gazetteer 
of Ilorin Province, compiled by the Hon. H. B. Hermon- 
Hodge (Allenand Unwin, 21s.). The compiler, better 
known to the reading public as Langa-Langa, has done his 
work admirably, though by some the section on the ethnology 
of the province will be considered disproportionately brief. 
The book is sufficiently documented and gives the historical 
background both lucidly and concisely. Economic activities 
are described in departmental contributions, which together 
with a map and some interesting photographs throw a sig- 
nificant light on the scientific development of this province. 


* * * * 


(‘General Knowledge Competition ” will be found on page 403.) 


The Competition 


Everysopy is talking about the Italian Pictures. The 
Editor therefore offers a prize for the most entertaining 
or illuminating comment on them, or anecdote referring to 
them, which has either been overheard at Burlington House 
or elsewhere. Entries should not exceed two hundred and 
fifty words. The competition will close on Friday, March 14th, 
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Se nnetiaiiens 


An Organized Empite 


Organized Empire Development. By Sir Robert Hadfield, 
Bart., F.R.S. (London General Press. Is.) 


Imperial Economic Unity. By Lord Melchett. (Harrap. 
2s. 6d.) ' 

Markets of Empire. By W..H. Willson. (Effingham Wilson. 
7s. 6d.) 


Wuat tragic irony it is, all things considered, that the Empire 
Crusade, a title which might have embodied such great hopes, 
should have fallen into the hands of those who have controlled 
it. Had they sought for one, its founders could not have found 
an issue better calculated than the question of tariffs to set 
all nations, within and outside the Empire, by the ears. 
As Sir Robert Hadfield says, tariffs are “‘ a narrow and unpro- 
ductive line. . . independent of the main question—Jmperial 
Development.” (The italics are the author’s.) Yet particularly 
Lords Beaverbrook and Rothermere, and now, apparently, the 
official Conservative Party, have chosen to exert all the 
moral force and all the political pressure which they can 
mobilize upon thrusting into the policy of Great Britain 
an insis+2nce upon this unessential and catastrophic method 
of attaining a truly great end. 

What this end is can be guessed, though little more, from 
Sir Robert Hadfield’s admirable pamphlet. We have, as he 
points out, the men, the capital, and the brains, all waiting 
to be applied in the right directions. Incidentally Sir Robert 
here avoids two of the commonest economic fallacies of the 
time. He realizes that “ surplus ” labour is not a liability, 
but a great asset which it is criminal to leave idle. And he 
realizes that the alleged difficulty of finding capital is largely 
an imaginary one :— 

**. . we have capital resources in plenty. . . . Our main diffi- 
culty at home is to find sufficient profitable employment for capital. 

What is wanted is “the administrative machinery, and 
pioneers of the right type.” The administrative machinery 
he finds in an “Empire Development Board ” which shall 
administer large funds for the development of neglected areas, 
the creation of transport and trade facilities, irrigation 
schemes, &c., and ensure co-operation between the different 
parts of the Empire, working entirely outside the political 
sphere. Were this created, and set working, it would probably 
soon be found that tariffs within the Empire had to a large 
extent melted away unnoticed, or been removed as obstacles 
to joint schemes of development, without disorganizing the 
economic system of this country by the application of tariffs 
to foreign goods, a development which would not help trade 
but hinder it. The scope for such an organization, roughly 
outlined in this pamphlet, is inspiring enough, we believe, 
to overcome even the obstacles created by the Empire Crusade. 


What weight the Crusaders could claim may be seen from 
Lord Melchett’s book. The latter half of the book is devoted 
to an examination of the resources of the Empire with a view 
to co-operation in exploiting them. It is an extraordinarily 
valuable survey and forms a very useful supplement to Sir 
Robert Hadfield’s pamphlet. The first half, however, to 
which it actually does form a supplement, takes the form of 
a survey of the working of customs’ unions, preferential] 
tariffs, and an attempted justification of their use within the 
Empire. This half of the book abounds in such sentences 
as the following :— 

“There are also the territories, the mandates for which are held 
by certain British Dominions, but the mandates for these territorieg 
do not contain any provision as to economic equality such as applies 
to other mandated territories, and accordingly, preferences can be 
granted by those mandated territories.” (The italics are ours.) 

This sentence embodies an almost childishly obvious non. 
sequitur, for we are certainly intended to infer that where 
Lord Melchett says preferences can be granted, preferences 
should be granted. The psychological effect of any such 
action, imposed by Great Britain or the Dominions, upon 
the inhabitants both of these territories and of countries 
outside the Empire can be better imagined than described, 
It seems a pity that Lord Melchett has thrown away a survey 
so valuable upon a thesis which is, to say the least of it, pre- 
carious. 

That there are others besides Sir Robert Hadfield who are 
concentrating upon what may be done without tariffs is 
shown by the reprinting and elaboration of Mr. W. H. Willson’s 
articles in the Trade and Engineering Supplement of the 
Times. In these articles, commercial information is brought 
together with regard to various sections of the British Empire. 
Inder each section, there are chapters on the markets for 
the various primary industries and others, a quantity of 
*‘market data” of great value to the intending exporter, 
advice about openings for trade, suitable methods of propa- 
ganda, local preferences, &c. So soundly has this been done 
that although there is room in such a scheme for a work of 
reference twenty oronc hundred times the size of Mr. Willson’s 
book, there is nevertheless a great deal of useful information 
in it for almost every manufacturer or exporter. The value 
of such a work, even if we consider it only as a beginning, 
cannot be over-estimated, both for the practical assistance 
which it can give, and for the more intangible encouragement 
which it offers to an enterprising frame of mind on the part 
of those who read or use it. 

It is pleasant to note that Mr. Amery has been able so far 
to forget his Protectionist prosperity as to recognize in a 
foreword the great value of this book. 


Sit Walter Scott 


The Life of Sir Walter Scott. 
Butterworth. 15s.) 


In the matter of Sir Walter Scott, the Devil's Advocate 
through the mouth of George Borrow shall speak first :— 


“The descendant of the cow-stealer became a poct, a novel 
writer, the panegyrist of great folks and genteel people: became 
insolvent because, though an author, he deemed it ungenteel to 
be mixed up with the business part of authorship; died paralytic 
and broken-hearted because he could no longer give entertainments 
to great folks; leaving behind him, amongst other children, who 
were never heard of, a son who was ashamed of his 
father because his father was an author.” 


By Stephen Gwynn. (Thornton 


So Lavengro, in his most repulsive vein, eked out by Carlyle, 
discussing Scott's alleged Ambition, with his boorish (Carlyle 
could never wholly shake off the grudging Scots peasant)— 
* A shabby. small-type edition of your vulgar Napoleons.” 
By way of antidote to this nasty venom let us try another 
quotation. It is Lockhart’s, on whose great biography Mr. 
Gwynn bases his own fine book; all the world has read it 
before, but no one will be the worse for reading it often. 
Lockhart—the sharp caustic Lockhart, the ** superior purzon ” 
of his day—is describing the last scene of all :— 

** Lockhart,’ he said, ‘I may have but a minute to speak to 
you. My dear, be a good man—be virtuous—be religious—be a 
good man. Nothing else will give you any comfort when you 
come to lie here.’ : About half-past one P.M., on the 21st 
of September, Sir Walter breathed his last. It was a beautiful 


day-—so warm, that every window was wide open—and so per- 
fectly still, that the sound of all others most delicious to his car, 
the gentle ripple of the Tweed over its pebbles, was distinctly 
audible as we knelt around the bed.” 

Which of these two quoted pictures looks like the truth 4 
We have only to go to this new and fine Life of the greatest 
man Scotland has ever produced for the answer. Mr. Gwynn 
tells us that his book is in the first instance “a story of 
Scott’s life, rather than a criticism of his works.” But there 
he does himself less than justice. The full and faithful life- 
story is here indeed, omitting no detail which should serve 
to explain the man, or describe his surroundings, even down 
to including that tickling little detail which tells how Tom 
Purdie, the Abbotsford factotum, on Scott’s being created a 
baronet, took it upon him to brand the Jaird’s sheep with 
S. W.S. But literary criticism— delicate, sure, and enthusias- 
tically discriminating—is interwoven throughout all the 
biographical tissue. It must be so, for the man and his works 
are mutually explanatory. His Border blood drove him on 
his rambles through the Borders (where every farm kept open 
house and open heart for their ‘ Shirra”’); out of these 
rambles sprang the Minstrelsy; and by the Minstrelsy 
were begotten his novels. Each of these—along with the 


‘ 


poems, long and short—is duly appraised, and it is pleasant 
to find Mr. Gwynn at one with Hogg’s dictum about Scott's 
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work that “the whole, both of his poetry and prose, have 
always appeared to me as two splendid arehes, of which 
The Lady of the Lake is the keystone of one, and Guy Mannering 
and Old Mortality the joint keystones of the other.” While 
he lets us off reading those dreadful letters which pass in Guy 
Mannering between Julia and Matilda, Mr. Gwynn yet rightly 
insists that Wandering Willie’s Tale (which is found in a 
Redgaunitlet letter) is the true test of a Scott-lover. If he doesn’t 
like that, then God help him, for no one else can. 

Against a book of such sanity and charm it seems ungracious 
to raise even the faintest of protests, but two fallto be made. 
Mr. Gwynn does not face frankly one defect in his hero’s 
character—his unsound views on angling. Scott’s Diary 
(under date August 25th, 1814) relates the killing of a basket 
of sea-trout on “‘a crooked pin!” Credat Judaeus. Greatly 
one fears that Sir Walter's angling craft did not go beyond 
a big worm and a river in spate, for he speaks elsewhere of 
burn-fishing and pulling out “ trouts half a yard in length.” 
Was the great and good man one of those ‘** Scots wha fish 
wi’ saumon roe?” There are dark hints of trout-netting 
and open confessions of burning the water and the use of the 
leister. 

The next point of protest more materially concerns Scott 
as a writer. Mr. Gwynn says on page 90 that “ what was 
always lacking in Scott was the sense of a mission.’’ Surely 
out of Mr. Gwynn’s own mouth that position is challenged. 
“It was part of that passion for his country that made him a 
poet ” (page 189) ; for again (page 224), ‘ it was his design and 
desire to celebrate his native land.’ In the Introduction to 
his Minstrelsy Scott avowed his wish to ‘ contribute some- 
thing to the history of my native country,” and, as Mr. 
Gwynn finely says, ** Scott’s passion for courage, intensified 
by desire to show his country magnificent even in defeat, 
thrills us when we read how— 

‘The stubborn spearmen still made good 

Their dark, impenetrable wood.’ ” 
In all this and in much beside is there not to be discovered a 
very distinct sense of a mission ? 

Side by side with the presentation of Sir Walter’s life (and 
admirably has he succeeded in that), Mr. Gwynn declares 
another purpose in his book—** to recommend the Waverley 
Novels to a generation which inclines to neglect them.” In 
pursuing that purpose he does not blink facts. He admits 
that Scott’s young women, except Effie Deans, who lives for 
ever, are too commonly wooden dolls ; that he is often long- 
winded (but what of Sergeant Grischa and the novels of Mr, 
Theodore Dreiser ?); that Jedediah Cleishbotham and _ his 
like are intolerable bores; that Scott’s ordinary narrative 
is seldom vivid—adequate to its purpose and little more. 
But when Sir Walter is writing dramatically, another scene 
presents itself. Then ‘‘ when it is the prose of spoken speech, 
it can rise to startling eloquence, to the most moving pathos, 
or again can flood us with a humour in which a whole nature 
expresses itself.’ Eloquence, pathos, humour—these are 
things which no generation can neglect, and if the present 
needs to be given further reasons for reading Scott, let it go 
to Mr. Stephen Gwynn, and he will make known to it the 
Great Unknown. M. J. C. M. 


Bach’s Benjamin 


John Christian Bach. By Charles Sanford Terry. 
University Press. 25s.) 


(Oxford 


Wuen Dr. Johnson put his question to Dr. Burney, “ Pray, 
sir, who is Bach? Is he a piper ? ” his affectation of ignorance 
was the joke of the town, for it was asked about the foremost 
musician of the day, the tutor to the King and Queen, the 
composer of two famous operas and a large amount of popular 
chamber music, and the most celebrated performer in Europe 
on the harpsichord. His father, the immortal J. S. Bach, was 
dead and unknown, beyond a local reputation at Leipzig. 
John Christian was the last child born within the cast-iron 
ring of the Bach household. He was the first, and indeed the 
only one, to break out. His father died when he was fifteen, 
and he went to Berlin to be under the care of the most pros- 
perous of his half-brothers, Carl Philipp Emanuel. Here the 
discipline of counterpoint was hardened by the life under the 
shadow of the Court of Frederick the Great, who subjected all 
his musicians to military rules, the State Opera being conducted 


with sergeant-majorly precision. The boy wearied of this per- 
petuation of a régime which had made his childhood one long 
labour. The experiments in opera and melodic coloratura 
which crept in from Italy with the Italian singers employed by 
the King stirred the young musician. He already had a pro- 
digious technique, for from the cradle he had been trained by 
the two greatest masters of the day, his father and brother. 

His discontent found means of expression through a love- 
affair with the prima-donna of the Opera, Benedetta Emilia 
Molteni. He dreamed of musical and personal freedom and 
adventure. The lady’s marriage gave him an opportunity. for 
on the eve of her honeymoon tour in Italy her coachman died. 
John disguised himself, took the dead man’s place, and drove 
the couple to Milan. He had escaped ; perhaps a little heart- 
sore; but that was not so important to a young artist who 
had tastes and ambition which he now felt able to indulge. 

So the story goes, though there is little evidence to support 
it. Various innuendoes by successive historians suggest that 
he fell away from the rigid Lutheran principles of his family, 
becoming addicted to ladies and drink, those two evils asso- 
ciated by Protestantism with non-contrapuntal music, and 
especially Italian opera. When one considers his enormous 
output of compositions, apart from his activities as executant 
and impresario, such frivolities would seem to have been 
impossible through mere lack of time. 

Bach soon obtained a post as organist at Milan, a bread-and- 
butter job that enabled him to follow his love—opera! After 
the successful production of several stage pieces at Naples, he 
came, by request, to London, where he found a thriving 
musical life. Dr. Terry’s account of this is a fine piece of con- 
structive history, which makes us realize the elaborate and 
sophisticated civilization of the time. Bach produced an 
opera, Orion, at Covent Garden, introducing into the orchestra 
a clarinet for the first time. Mozart came to London in 
1764 at the age of nine, and was billed as *‘ the most amazing 
genius that has appeared in any age.” The boy was féted, and 
received at Court, where he met Bach, who was now music 
master to the King and Queen Charlotte, both being musical 
enthusiasts. He spent a year under Bach’s care, and there is 
no doubt that his genius in opera was given its early freedom 
by Bach’s influence. The grace and gaiety of his composition 
can be found, in a slighter degree, in the work of his master. 

Another achievement by Bach was his use of the new 
instrument, the pianoforte. His fame as an executant on the 
harpsichord stimulated the manufacturers in this country, 
particularly Burkat Shudi, the founder of Broadwoods. Bach 
gave the first public recital on the pianoforte, playing sonatas 
composed by him to show its qualities. 

Dr. Terry’s biography of the prolific and forgotten musician 
is a heavily documented work, packed with material and 
shrewd comment. It shows the amazing enthusiasm of 
musical London during the latter half of the eighteenth 
century following the death of Handel. The volume contains 
also extracts and themes from Bach’s work. They are very 
enticing, and we hope that this book will fall into the hands of 
the right official of the B.B.C., who will give us a concert from 
the works of the “ English Bach.” 

Ricuarpd Cuurcu. 


A Sincere Feminist 


Letters of George Sand. Translated by Veronica Lucas. 
ledge. 15s.) 


(Route 


Ir George Sand could have guessed that some day we should 
laugh, and shudder as we laughed, at the heartfelt but 
insensitive pomposities she so light-heartedly addressed to 
Flaubert about his writing, she would surely have been 
mortified. She admitted, herself, that a writer was as good 
as his work. The judgment of posterity has not accorded 
her a very high place among writers. Flaubert is another 
niatter. How droll it seems now that she should write wishing 
she were conversing with him “ between two pages of your 
book.” Another time she begs him “not to sink too 
deeply into literature and erudition. Travel, shake yourself 
up, have mistresses . . .”. And again she berates him kindly 
because he preferred “‘a polished phrase to the whole of 
metaphysics,” and because his novels had not an obvious 
moral, 
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For all that, she had the good sense to recognise that her 
own work was “not of the first order.” ‘In fifty years 
time I shall be absolutely forgotten . , . my ideal has been 
« . . to influence my contemporaries.’ Indeed, it is not as 
a writer that we, to-day, are particularly interested in her but 
in the abundant vigour of that remarkable human being. 
Her Memoirs, published recently, did much to correct 
the reputation which a shocked public lent her—that of 
a masculine, tobacco-scented sinner, with the frail figures 
of her more famous lovers, de Musset and Chopin, propped 
up against her. 


The individual, however, plays a pretty consistent réle 
before that indulgent and admiring audience which he himself 
provides for his own actions and subsequent rationalizations. 
He has his own ideal self in mind and acts it. So, except 
in the case of the Casanovas and Rousseaus, autobiography, 
memoirs, and diaries (touched up, as a rule) are far less truly 
revealing than an assembly of letters, such as these, addressed 
to various persons. The correspondent varies the inter- 
pretation of his own character-acting so as to play a multitude 
of parts which, together, give a larger, truer and more detailed 
study of his real self. 

George Sand here is by turns kind parent, forsaken mistress, 
political ally, patriot, grandmother sending toys to a baby, 


newsy acquaintance, and condescending author. Sometimes 
she gushes embarrassingly, sometimes she rants. To de Musset 


she bleeds copiously (‘* abandoned with offensive and wounding 
words, only because, only because I had a feverish attack and 
was out of looks and sadly out of spirits”). Smiles himself 
could not have been heavier about duty than she to a stranger 
who wrote for advice, yet to Lamartine in 1848 she wrote 
with such obvious political sincerity that her fervour 
impresses. Nowhere is her sound common sense_ better 
displayed than when she reprimands her greedy daughter 
who in order to be happy whines for more money, which 
poor George must earn. And how shrewdly she writes to 
Mazzini of one of his satellite Englishwomen, whom she 
alls “‘a prude without modesty,” adding tartly: ‘I 
believe her conduct to be perfectly chaste but I doubt whether 
her mind is. I would rather she had lovers and never 
mentioned it, than that she lived without any and talked 
about them ail the time.” A sincere feminist, she did not 
entertain the highest regard for her own sex. 

But reading these marvellously living and varied letters 
one is struck by her chief quality—that of energy. She 
managed her estates diligently, superintended the education 
of children and grandchildren ably, hurled herself into politics 
when she felt she must, and for fifty years turned out two 
books a year. She sat up half the night, scribbling away 
furiously, for money somebody else always needed. This 
in itself, if apology for George Sand were needed, should 
sufficiently dispel that ill fame which settled on her, for 
moral laxness and industriousness do not go together. 

She was obviously ill-adjusted emotionally, fondly believing 
fcr the first fifteen years after her marriage foundered, that 
she was on the track of “ ideal’? love. She was always, and 
too often, what she calls the dupe of her own heart : in practice 
she was both mother and husband to the various men who 
crossed her path. One cannot forget that she had a nice 
taste in genius, and no woman ever had a more enviable 
acquaintance—Saint Beuve, Dumas fils, Liszt ! 

It seems true that only women of parts achieve a distin- 
guished old age: they are at their best then. After all the 
discomforts and fevers of her earlicr years, it is pleasant to 
read of her botanizing and visiting the sick, who loved 
her. She was esteemed by these simple poor folk, who are 
not deceived as to character. She bathed in icy streams 
daily when she was sixty-four. And if a final touch were 
necessary to bring to life this courageous, innately respectable 
rebel, she wrote a few days before her death: “I can go 
upstairs as rapidly as my dog.” 
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For and Against a Literary 
Censorship 


Do We Need a Censor? By Viscount Brentford. 
graphy and Obscenity. By D. H. Lawrence. 
Faber. 1s. each.) 





Porno- 
(Faber and 


THE two pamphlets before us, by Lord Brentford and the lata 
Mr. D. H. Lawrence, give the case for and against a Literary 
Censorship. Although people talk loosely of a censorship as 
existing in Great Britain, there is, of course, no such thing in 
the strict sense of the word ; and, so far as we know, no one 
who has thought seriously about the question proposes that 
there should ke one. All that happens now is that the Home 
Secretary, when his attention has been called to a book 
alleged to be obscene, puts in motion the laws against obscenity, 
It is true that the ‘ definition” of obscenity—it mentions 
writing which tends to deprave those who are susceptible to 
depraving influences—is merely a judicial ebiter dictum which 
has done service for a long time but does not pretend to be a 
real definition. Judgment is left to the common sense of the 
magistrates. 

A Literary Censorship, strictly so called, would mean that 
some State Department would pass for publication every book, 
or at all. events every book about the propriety of which the 
publishers had any doubt. The fatal objection to that would 
be that the standard in practice could not be placed very high, 
and yet every book passed would in effect go forth with the 
imprimatur of a Department as fit for popular reading. 

All that Lord Brentford does in his pamphlet is to defend 
the existing laws. He says that when he was Home Secretary 
he never proceeded against a book before a complaint had been 
made to him, and then his action was confined to ascertaining 
whether there were grounds for thinking that the book had 
plainly violated the law. If he was advised that a book had 
done so he let the law take its course. He adds that in most 
cases he decided that prosecution, with its inevitable publicity, 
would do more harm than good. No doubt his reluctance was 
wise ; Lord Brentford is no fanatic. But it should also be 
remembered that although publicity for any particular un- 
desirable work is regrettable, the failure to prosecute an 
author who deserves prosecution gives a tacit consent to the 
publication of many similar books. ‘they are sure to follow. 

The pamphlet by the late Mr. D. H. Lawrence is intended to 
be a subtle demonstration that obscenity cannot be defined. 
So far as that goes we may heartily agree. What is obscene to 
one generation is not obscene to another. As Mr. Lawrence 
says, the Cromwellians thought Shakespeare obscene. Nowa- 
days there are people who think Aristophanes obscene, though 
such an accusation would probably not have entered the 
minds of his contemporaries. It is amusing to remember now 
that Harriet Martineau condemned Thackeray more or less 
for obscenity. ‘ I cannot read Vanity Fair,” she wrote, “‘ for 
the moral disgust it occasions.” Mr. Lawrence argues that 
obscenity is merely one of the prejudices of mob-feeling. No 
man, he thinks, who is loyal to his independent judgment, 
can really bother about obscenity. He tells us that to him 
the obscene things are writings which are so little robust as to 
hint and stimulate a passion which they do not honestly 
profess and praise. Thus he calls such a lyric as ‘“* Who is 
Sylvia ?”’ and such a story as Jane Eyre obscene. 

All this, however, is getting far away from common sense. 
Even from the subtle point of view there is an unconscious 
weakness in Mr. Lawrence’s reasoning, because he admits that 
there is such a thing as obscenity which is capable of shocking 
and paining him. This being so, we need not say more about 
his argument than that we have as much right to be shocked 
by his pamphlet—which frankly we have found very un- 
pleasant though vigorous—as he has to be shocked by Jane 
Eyre. 

Mr. Lawrence and Lord Brentford are evidently at cross- 
purposes, because Lord Brentford assumes that a lack of sexual 
self-control is to be condemned, and Mr. Lawrence makes no 
such assumption. Mr. Lawrence even writes: ‘* And why a 
man should be held guilty of his conscious intentions, and 
innocent of his unconscious intentions, I do not know, since 
every man is more made up of unconscious intentions than of 
conscious ones.” We cannot in the end get away from the 


necessity of leaving judgment to common sense. All sensible 
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persons know that. it is impossible to allow everything to be 
published. Indecent acts in public are illegal. There is no 
difficulty in determining what they are. By parity of reasoning 
it is right and practicable to punish descriptions of indecent 
acts—as also to punish “‘ blasphemy.” which is not an honest 
record of a scornful disbelief but a conscious, anti-social 
attempt to outrage the feelings of others, 


The Science of Politics 


Politics—A Discussion of Realities. Initiated by J. V. Delahaye, 
in Company with Hilderic Cousens, V. A. Demant, Philippe 
Mairet, Albert Newsome, Alan Porter, Maurice B. Reckitt, 
W. T. Symons. (The C. W. Daniel Co. 5s.) 

A Study of the Principles of Politics. By George E. G. Catlin, 
M.A., Ph.D. (Allen and Unwin. 18s.) 

Proressor CATLIN quotes Mr. Bernard Shaw’s opinion that 

political science is “the science by which alone civilization 

can be saved.” And this is indeed the burden of both these 
very dissimilar books. The first invites us to a re-examination 

of the meaning of politics. It is the composite product of a 

discussion of realities by a group of young men owning allegiance 

to no party, but all serious-minded and public-spirited, whose 
withers are wrung by the spectacle of political confusion pre- 
ented by the world to-day, and this country in particular. 

The book sets out to deal with the present realities of politics 
and democracy, not with theory or political philosophy ; 
it is an intelligent forecast—not in any way a day-dream— 
of ‘ what politics might become if a sufficient number of men 
and women of vision were determined to create a society 
corresponding more closely to the needs and capacities of 
human nature.” And that happy consummation could be 
achieved, it is argued, by group discussion of a similar kind 
throughout the country on a basis of common sense and 
sympathy. 

“To most men .. . politics has acquired the meaning of dissen- 
sion, or of argument between groups of men with opposing interests. 
We must recall the fact that essentially it means the common 
interest.” 

The Spectaior is not likely to minimize the urgent need for 
re-establishing the idea of politics as the res publica. So much 
nonsense is talked to-day about present ills being due to the 
stupidness, selfishness, or incompetence of politicians, when 
the real trouble is our political disorganization and above all 
the dearth of a real political consciousness which is fundamen- 
tally the same thing as “ the consciousness of the general good 
of men.” 

Applying the lessons of modern psychology to political 
organization the writers insist on the need for the economic 
no less than the political enfranchisement of members of a 
modern democratic Society. Trade Unionism and _ the 
“Dictatorship of the Proletariat” are, they suggest, ‘‘ natural 
and inevitable compensatory reactions of the masses of indi- 
viduals who are excluded from proper citizenship because 
they are propertyless.” And we are at one with them in their 
claim that ‘‘ each person must be able to feel himself a respon- 
sible (and in some measure a creative) member of the social 
order.” A conception of society in fact “‘ may be said to be 
the irreducible cultural need of everyone.” This argument 
leads the writers to postulate for a democratic society, not 
merely one Representative institution at Westminster, 
but ‘“ several co-ordinated representative bodies,” 7.e., devolu- 
tion ; not just the vote—* which is an instant of power over 
the whole community, a hand’s turn in everybody’s business,” 
but a practical system of democratic control. 

The point is made that in the modern world there is no 
economic problem in the true sense of the phrase. The arti- 
ficial economic problem which is created by men’s antiquated 
political relations is entirely one of distribution ‘* and the key 
to distribution is purchasing power.” Here the authors of 
the book get down to bed rock. By a clear examination of 
the main issues on home politics—unemployment, housing, 
agriculture, &c.—and of international politics, they bring a 
strong indictment against the power of the banker who, as 
Mr. E. F. Wise recently told the House of Commons, remains 
uncontrolled by politics or democracy, “ the final arbiter of 
the world’s economy,” as Dr. Walter Leaf described him in 
1921. So long, they argue, as the operation of financial 
principles, which are not in accordance with the economic or 
cultural realities of to-day, remains uncontrolled, so long 


will our problems of to-day be with us owing to “ the chronie 
shortage of purchasing power in the home market.” Not only 
that; in spite of the fact that no power is working more sin- 
cerely for world peace and internztional unity than finance, the 
present ‘“‘money tendency,” as Nietzsche called it, is the main 
obstacle to the re-establishment of a genuine co-operative 
world. Much is being done in the way of continuous acts of 
co-operation among nations, but it is the authors’ conviction, 
and there will be some who will agree with them, that under 
the present financial system a will to peace will never be 
effective. 

The sub-title of Professor Catlin’s book is ‘‘ An essay towards 
political rationalization.” It may best be described as a 
monumental work which seeks to delimit and define a positive 
science of politics, i.e., those political uniformities and con- 
stants of behaviour, which we loosely call “* laws ” (134 pages), 
and then to analyse such concepts as liberty and authority, 
conflict and solidarity, balance and convention, equality and 
status, individual and society. This selection of chapter 
headings gives the measure of the book’s abstractness which 
will make it of little value to anyone but the specialist. Never- 
theless, the author’s final definition of political science as 
“the study of the control relationship between willing 
beings ” can hardly be bettered, and there is a good deal of 
reasoned common sense which helps to bring our notions of the 
State and the nation, &c., up to date. 

Professor Catlin in the final chapter takes up the theme of 
Mr. Alfred Zimmern and shows how the movement towards 
devolution of powers upon the city State or municipality and 
the movement towards the widest internationalism are in no 
way incompatible :— 

“The former remedies the mechanically legal and military 
organization of Rome—it permits the expression of beauty in social 
life: the latter remedies the military weakness of the ancient States 
of Hellas—it gives social efficiency. The former represents the 
natural evolution of cultural autonomy; the latter represents the 
natural evolution of political sovereignty.” 


Irish Gunmen 


With Michael Collins. Through the Fight for Irish Independence, 
By Batt O’Connor, T.D. (Peter Davies. 6s.) 
With the Dublin Brigade (1917—1921). By Charles Dalton. 
(Peter Davies. 5s.) 

Tur vogue of war books is steadily spreading, and now the 
Irish gunmen of yesteryear are clutching their pens with naive 
but determined fingers. No philosophic misgivings or 
spiritual doubts afflict Mr. Batt O’Connor. He is now a 
member of the Irish Free State Parliament, but he remembers 
bombs, strategic attacks and breathless escapes from over- 
whelming odds with ‘affectionate gusto. Denounced, as the 
ubiquitous leader of the “ murder gangs,” Michael Collins 
captured the imagination of England by his daring exploits 
and astonishing escapes. Mr. O’Connor takes us behind the 
scenes of Sinn Fein, and the writers of ‘ thrillers” might 
borrow from his experiences. A builder by profession, he 
constructed a number of secret rooms in quiet Dublin houses, 
and shows us how the “ shadow-Cabinet”” of Sinn Fein 
managed to work in a city bristling with troops. 

Mr. O’Connor seems to keep a large revolver beside him as 
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he writes, and cheerfully avoids the unpleasant aspects of 
guerilla warfare. Mr. Dalton writes with the idealistic belief 
of youth. He was fourteen when the Rebellion broke out, but 
being tall for his age, he concealed his years and managed to 
join the secret Volunteer organization. He took part in 
sudden encounters and in the capture of an armoured car. 
He was an eye-witness to the mass shooting of Intelligence 
Officers in November, 1920, an event which sent a wave of 
horror through England. He escaped through the military 
cordons. His next paragraph throws a curious light on Irish 
mentality :— 

Then I heard a hell ringing in a near-by Church. It was the 

Angelus. I remembered I had not been to Mass. I slipped out, 
and in the silence before the altar, I thought over our morning’s 
work, and offered up a prayer for the fallen. 
The frank and dangerous thrills of these typical books show 
us, indirectly, the difficulties with which the young Irish 
Government had to cope in the fateful months after the 
Treaty. 


The Minutes of Malines 


The Conversations at Malines 1921-1925. Original Documents 
edited by Lord Halifax. (Philip Allan and Co. 3s. 6d.) 
Ir is probable that there will be some difference of opinion, 
even among those most closely concerned, as to the wisdom 
of publishing, at the present juncture, the minutes of the 
Malines Conversations: especially in view of the strong 
emphasis placed by Cardinal Mercier on the confidential 
character of the proceedings. This record of a brief, but 
deeply significant, episode in the inner history of Western 
Christianity cannot yet be seen in perspective: and the 
verbatim report of things said in the freedom of intimate 
converse between a group of devout scholars meeting under 
the presidency of a saint is almost bound to create a false 
impression. The sympathetic candour which marked the 
discussions inhered in their private quality, and was dominated 
from first to last by the spirit of the great Cardinal ; but it 
is certainly not the official voice either of Rome or of 
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Canterbury which speaks in these pages, nor is the type of 
Anglicanism representative of more than a minority of 
English churchmen. It is easy to imagine the chill which 
would have fallen on the most warm-hearted or conciliatory 
of the Roman speakers, were they introduced to a typical 
Sunday morning service in the average Lancashire town, 
Moreover, the Vatican has since made plain the light in 
which it views the proceedings. Though future historians 
may find at Malines the seed of events we cannot yet fore- 
cast, for the time being that seed is dormant, and were better 
jeft buried until favouring weather promotes its growth. It 
would indeed be tragic were this beautiful effort of charity 
degraded to the miserable levels of “ religious ”’ discussion, 

The text of this book adds little or nothing to our previous 
knowledge of the Conversations, save at one point: the 
publication of the remarkable paper by Dom Beauduin— 
“ L’Eglise Anglicane Unie non Absorbée ’’—which was read 
to the conference by Cardinal Mercier, though apparently 
without official disclosure of the author's name. According 
to Dom Beauduin, the model for reunion between the Latin 
and the English Church is to be sought in the Uniat Churches 
of the East, which enjoy a large, if limited, autonomy 
under their own Patriarchs, and retain their own special 
customs and rites. Jfere we find : 

“Une formule catholique d’union des Eglises qui n’est pas une 
absorption, mais qui sauvegarde et respecte Vorganisation interieur 
autonome des grandes Eglises historiques, tout en maintenant leur 
parfaite dépendance vis-a-vis de I’Kglise romaine, principe d’unité 
de l’Eglise universelle.” 

Both historically and from the point of view of Canon law, 
this ‘formula of reconciliation”? can be justified—or could 
be, were the actualities of our institutional life nearer to the 
encouraging picture that was painted at Malines. Though 
the curtain is now rung down on the Conversations and they 
seem to have had little enduring result, when we compare 
their large and generous spirit with the acrimonious tone of 
more recent utterances, at least their memory may serve to 
remind us that the soul of the Church is not entirely 
represented by her tongue, 

EVELYN UNDERUILL. 


A Cockpit of Feuds 


A Short History of Scotland. By George Malcolm Thomson, 
(Kegan Paul. 10s. 6d.) 

Mr. G. M. Tomson has given us something which we have 
long been wanting—a compressed study of Scotland as a 
national organism. To a very large extent he discards the 
chronological and the merely dynastic to exhibit the advance 
of Scotland towards a full national consciousness, though 
whether that consciousness is still in being is another question. 
In a way this book does for Scotland what Green in his Short 
‘History did for her partner in the Union—a Union which 
both in its inception and in its results cannot be regarded 
as an unmixed blessing for the northern country. 

The tale starts from the coming of neolithic man (though 
his story belongs rather to a science other than history), 
and comes down to the outbreak of the Great War. The 
narrative throughout is vivid and arresting, the subsidiary 
reflections always provocatively stimulating, but the author's 
fondness for epigram occasionally betrays him. ‘ Scotland 
is a victory,” he tells us, “ for Celtic civilization.” Granted 
that the Celt still forms one of the chief strands, if not the 
predominant strand, in the racial make-up of the Scot, it 
must surely be granted also, as Mr. Thomson himself makes 
clear, that Celtic culture has been infinitely enlarged, coloured 
and overlaid almost to disappearance by [external influences. 
The pre-Reformation Church was Latin, Anglo-Norman 
feudalism obtained overlordship of most of the best Scottish 
land, the language is Northern English, the ecclesiastical 
architecture of such remains as “ the auld enemy ”’ has per- 
mitted to stand is Norman or Early English, the domestic 
architecture comes from France and the Low Countries, and 
the present fabric of law is Roman-Dutch. 

Again is it not straining the truth to say that “ at Flodden 
we lost a civilization and gained a song” ? The civilization 
of Scotland as developed. by the Reformation, which taught 
the Scot how “to handle the tools of abstract argument ” 
and which the author rightly calls “ the cardinal historical 
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NOVELS & TALES 
The White Peacock 
. The Trespasser 
Sons and Lovers 
The Prussian Officer 
The Rainbow 
The Lost Girl 
Women in Love 
Aaron’s Rod 
The Ladybird 
Kangaroo 
England, My England 
St. Mawr 
The Plumed Serpent 
The Woman Who Rode Away 
Uniform Pocket Edition 
. 3s. Od. each 


POETRY 
Collected Poems (2 vols.) 21s. 
Pansies 10s. 6d. 
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David 6s.* 

ESSAYS & TRAVEL 
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Sea and Sardinia 3s. 6d. 
Mornings in Mexico 7s. 6d.* 
Fantasia of the Unconscious 
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Psychoanalysis and the 
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Literature 10s. 6d. 
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KRISTIN 
LAVRANS- 
DATTER 





SIGRID UNDSET 
940 pp. 8s. 6d. 


‘Without question one of the greatest novels of our time.’ 
EVERYMAN 


‘A great historical novel, a wonderful piece of reconstruction,’ 
SCOTSMAN 


* Sigrid Undset is a great novelist. . .. She writes about the 
fundamental events of life and brings to them the simplicity 
and sureness of touch they need.’ TIME AND TIDE 


‘A,work on the epic scale and of universal appeal . . . Kristin 
is vividly individual and vividly mediaeval, but at the same 
time she is womanhood itself, of every epoch and place.’ 
SPECTATOR 
‘As with The Cloister and the Hearth the book leaps to such 
amazing life because it is the mere setting for a tale of passions 
which are the same in every race and every century.’ 
Clemence Dane in THE BYSTANDER 

















SHADOWS OF MEN 
Fim Tully 7s. 6d. 


‘As in his Circus Parade and Shanty Irish . . . he gives us truth. It 
is humanity that matters to him and he reveals it with a rare vigour 
and sensitiveness. Here again is a poet and a realist who does not 
shut his eyes to coarseness and brutality, but sees them redeemed by 
hidden tenderness and virtue.’ SPECTATOR 


STEEL CHIPS 
Idwal Fones 7s. 6d. 


‘An extremely well-written and attractive story ... of young Bram 
Dartnell, who, at eighteen, is flung into the huge Atlas Iron Works 
. . . how he gradually settles down to his life in the clangour and 
grease of the machine shop. The author’s style is straightforward, 
concise and virile.’ NOTTINGHAM GUARDIAN 


KENTIUET 


To be published March 13 


TOWARDS A NEW EDUCATION 
Edited by Wm. Boyd, M.A., of Glasgow University 


‘ Itisno exaggeration to say that this book contains the truest account 
available anywhere of the various currents of progressive educational 
thought in the world at this critical time. . . . ‘Teachers, students, 
and parents will find this book abundantly worth their while.’ 

Str MICHAEL SADLER 


Crown 8vo. 512 pages. 10s. 6d. 
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fact” for Scotland, continued after Flodden. Of that 
Reformation, too, it is wholly unsatisfactory to remark that 
it ‘‘was brought about because of the doubtful state of 
Elizabeth’s birth-certificate.””’. Then, as a mere matter of 
historical truth, it is not to Columba that ‘* we must look for 
the beginning of Christianity in Scotland.’ Columba, as Mr. 
Douglas Simpson’s recent book on the saint has conclusively 
proved, was the apostle of the Gaels in the west and not 
of the Picts in the centre and east, but owing to the fact 
that his name has been confused with that of St. Colm or 
Colman, a missionary to the Picts, Columba has obtained 
far more credit for the spread of Christianity in Scotland 
than he deserves. On pages 1738 and 217 there are two 
erroneous dates, the index is ludicrously deficient, and is 
“fantastic” exactly the epithet to apply to the great 
Montrose ? 

So much for hostile criticism, which, however, is not to 
deny very considerable merits to Mr. Thomson’s book. Its 
outstanding merits are its explication of the Soul of Scotland 
and the mournful picture it throws on the screen of the 
gradual obliteration of Scotland as a political entity. Does 
the perfervid Scot, who loved ‘“‘nyghe as well death as 
thraldome ” and whose proud, fiery, dour temper made his 
land a cockpit of feuds, still exist ? Or is he merely left as 
“an aggressive exertion endeavouring to make up for inner 
doubt”? At one time Scotland’s ‘history was full of 
foreign influences, assimilated and stamped with her own 
genius,” but after the Union “the foreign influences were 
to come solely from one quarter and the power to dominate 
and mould them was to be increasingly lost.’ The old firm 
core of Scots nationality was not wholly lost though, nor at 
once, as is proved by the brilliant flowering of the Age of 
Reason in the following part of the century, and by the 
emergence of Burns as “ the poet of the common humanity 
of Scotland.” Scotland has yet a soul, but that soul is in 
danger of becoming swamped under English-introduced 
economics, under an ‘“‘ undignified and complacent provin- 
cialism,’”” and—perhaps greatest danger of all—under the 
presence of the Roman-Catholic Irish. From the last-named 
factor has in part sprung Scotland’s most clamant problem— 
the appalling nature of its housing conditions, of which the 
national consciousness has as yet taken no effectual note. 
It is this fester of house-accommodation which has “ reared 
a new generation of the Scots, wizened and stunted troglo- 
dytes who peer out at the world with eyes very different from 
their forbears.”’ The reckless industrialism, which was the 
immediately occasioning cause of Scottish slum-conditions, 
has given rise to a crop of problems, racial and economic: 
the end of which is not yet. Quite possibly, though Mr- 
Thomson does fot say so, the restoration to Scotland of her 
ancient parliament may help towards a solution. 


Fiction 
Haunted Fiction 


amar a Corner. By T. F. Powys. (Chatto and Windus. 
7s. 6d. 

Clues of 4 Caribees. By T.S. Stribling. (Heinemann. 7s. 6d.) 
Men in Shirt Sleeves. By Benvenuto Sheard. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 
Strength of the Spirit. By Leonora Eyles. (Constable. 7s. 6d.) 
Red Wagon. By Lady Eleanor Smith. (Gollancz. 7s. 6d.) 

ONLy in comparatively recent years have novelists submitted 
to the remunerative torture of reviewing one another's books, 
but they have been obliged to haunt them for generations. 
Fame, when possessed, avenges herself by breeding ghosts. 
How many wraiths of Tchekov, for example, wander through 
modern fiction, craving for a change in fashion to release them ! 
A France, a Sterne, a Defoe, a Huxley, unwillingly stalks 
behind another novelist’s creations, and sometimes the chains 
make a pleasing reminiscent undertone. A proper devotion 
to his father’s ghost is part of the business of an author as of 
a Hamlet. But oftener one hears the comfortless clanking of 
the unhappy and far from home. 

There is, for instance, nothing more than a faint suggestion 
of an Abbé Coignard or a Yorick in Kindness in a Corner ; 
enough to make the reader wish unreasonably one or the other 
were in the shoes of the Rev. Silas Dottery. Or better, that 
this clerie, whose gentleness and» kindness conceal a profound 


and loamy amorality, would put on robust flesh and declare 
himself. The wish is vain and irrelevant, for the archaic 
figures of country fable—the priest, the women, the saint, the 
devil—with whom, in rustic dress, Mr. Powys is dealing, have 
the cramped half-reality of symbols. The reader wishes that 
Mr. Powys was something more than a master of fables, that 
he had more to say, that he was not content merely to sit like 
a faun cracking furtive jokes in a damp, Christian graveyard. 
The Rev. Silas Dottery reclines in his country rectory deep in 
wine, books and fancies, glad that his parishioners should drop 
all pretence and abandon themselves to their earthy paganism, 
sinning open-heartedly while they may before the grave digger 
claims them. But while some are born to enjoy, others are 
born to rebuke. There are rumours that the Rev. Silas 
Dottery keeps a lady in his study cupboard, that Saint Susanna, 
the local apparition, is no apparition at all ; and an unpleasant 
Dean, obsessed with a morbid craving to uncover sin in others, 
is badly snared when he attempts to catch the innocent cleric. 
Over a few facts of this kind Mr. Powys throws a net of 
slender comedy, and one must not ask a decorator of Mr. 
Powys’ pawky geniality to satisfy when—shades of Yorick ! 
—he intends to delight by titillation and evasion. 

A sudden transit from the vivid lichens of T. F. Powys’ 
Spoon River elegy to the heat of the Caribbean is the kind of 
thing a reviewer has to take in his stride. Against this exotic 
background—now Haiti now Venezuela—Mr. Stribling skil- 
fully places the stock in trade of the conventional detective 
world. But the shade is there. Behind the figure of his 
puzzled and tenuous American psychologist one has glimpses 
of the solid and benigh Father Brown. The priest of the old 
confession is more satisfying than the analyst of the new, but 
it is nevertheless charming to see the line of the innocent 
detective is not dying out with the change of faith. Professor 
Poggioli began well in solving the mystery of the murder of 
an hotel proprietor who was found dead after féting an exiled 
South American president. Unfortunately, this tidy little 
crime occurred in a library. Libraries have been responsible 
in detective fiction for a veritable massacre of innocents. 
This sinister influence of literature ought to be examined. In 
Haiti, both the professor and the reader are bewildered by a 
restive political situation which boils into a Voodoo orgy. 
Here the professor seems to have been rather slow in detecting 
the cause of the trouble. In the final story he is accused on 
excellent circumstantial evidence of the crime he is endeavour- 
ing to elucidate. All the stories are very readable, though 
Mr. Stribling shows no great ingenuity in the art of mixing 
mysteries. In the Haiti story, for instance, he complicates 
and recomplicates the problem by mere multiplication. It is 
as if he had been playing cat’s cradle, and when he had ex- 
haused all the permutations and combinations of pattern, he 
had abruptly withdrawn his fingers and let the strings collapse, 
instead of unravelling them stage by stage. 

Men in Shirt Sleeves is, on the whole, a tedious and ineffectual 
shadow of the early Aldous Huxley. The book is mostly 
talk and the characters behave like a pack of undergraduates 
showing off in front of their sisters. By violent metaphor 
and grotesque situation, Mr. Sheard has sought to make an 
absurd world, but his humour is too ponderous for the task. 
The scene is in Paris and Portugal. There seems to be a very 
bored young man called Manfred who is unfortunately 
prevented from committing suicide in the early pages. He 
goes to a café instead and there meets a delightful waiter who 
“had burst into the world as irregularly as possible.’ The 
waiter had possibilities worth developing, but Mr. Sheard 
prefers to concentrate on Manfred, who marries, goes to 
Lisbon, continues to be very bored, deserts his wife, returns 
to Paris, is arrested for something or other, and accidentally 
kills himself. Pages taken here and there in the book are 
quite amusing and Mr. Sheard has some descriptive talent, but 
he is mistaken in trying to imitate in literature the futile and 
boring cacophonies of a jazz band. 

It will be impossible for those who are not familiar with 
spiritualism to greet the unseen of Miss Leonora Eyles’ novel 
with a cheer. If one is unlearned in the antics of bodies 
earthly and astral, with auras, planes, mediums, necromancy 
and the struggles of evil spirits to “ get through” to their 
living enemies, the book must seem meaningless and rather 
funny, like Elephant and Castle melodrama—which is far 
from the author’s intention. Helen Kent, a woman 
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journalist, is the only alive character in the book. Her love 
for her illegitimate child, and her efforts to protect her great 
editor from the malevolence directed from another plane of 
onsciousness are the central points of the story. For Helen 
such experiences as a trip to the Children’s Plane, on which 
her child dwells after its death, are a normal nightly event. 
The whole book would have been better as fantasy. Miss Eyles 
is entitled to her completely mechanized conception of life and 
death, but, as it is only half digested, it destroys the artist. 
The book is one long explanation and the artist should be 
content to portray and leave explanation to those who think 
they know. 

Returning to the subtler ghosts, one sees in Lady Eleanor 
Smith’s faintly disparaging, faintly sentimental realism 
something of Mr. Bennett’s fact-collecting habit. Red Wagon 
describes in great detail the life and death of Joe Prince, a 
travelling showman, tracing his story from his childhood of 
violent adventures on the road in America, to his youth and 
rise to circus fame in England. Here are the tents, the 
caravans, the menagerie, the motley assembly of clowns, 
riders, tamers, midgets and entertainers accurately arranged, 
and there is no denying that the author controls with skill 
her vast crowd, the panorama of England and America from 
north to south, and the passing years. One could pick out 
certain episodes—a riot in an American town, Prince's flight 
from the Yorkshire orphanage, and, in his declining years, 
his quarrel with his hard-headed daughter who threatens to 
leave the circus for the cinema—and certain sharp pieces of 
characterization which are very good indeed. And _ yet 
there remains a general impression of monotony. There is a 
fine difference between describing the passing of a lifetime 
and the growth and development of a life. Lady Eleanor 
Smith’s knowledge of circus life is immense. 

V. S. Pritcuett. 

THE ALOE. By Katherine Mansfield (Constable, Limited 
Edition, 15s.)\—In The Aloe Mr. Middleton Murry gives 
us as nearly as possible the matcrial, composed in 1916, 
which the late Katherine Mansfield afterwards employed 
in writing Prelude. published in Bliss and Other Stories in 
1920. It is questionable, perhaps, how far the publication 
of early drafts of any literary work is justifiable. Certainly 
there are many passages in The Aloe which do not appear in 
Prelude, and a few in Prelude which do not come in The Aloe. 
We perceive that in this place an adjective has been dropped, 
in that a comma substituted for a full stop ; and throughout 
we notice that a great many words originally in italics are 
not so in the later version. But the bulk of the matter is the 
same in both stories, the characters identical, and the con. 
struction modified rather than organically changed. So that 
despite Mr. Murry’s plausible Preface this story does not really 
help us to any fuller knowledge of Katherine Mansficld’s 
methods. In the end we are little nearer to understanding 
the mental processes by which she worked. And for a very 
simple reason. The Aloe is, in its way, as finished an article 
as Prelude. True there are a few repetitions, a curious cut- 
back at one point, and a couple of notes inserted from the 
original MS. at another ; but the stories present not so much 
the skeleton of a building beside its final appearance, as two 
buildings erected on the same plan, executed in the same 
materials, and differing only in such minor details as the 
number of chimneys or the colour of the front door. This is 
not to say though, that The Aloe is anything but a delight; er 
that we should not be grateful to Mr. Murry for so pleasant’an 
excuse to reread one of the best stories Katherine Mansfield 
achieved. 

THE ROSARIO MURDER CASE. By Roland Daniel. 
(Brentano. 7s. 6d.)—-This is a good example of the perfectly 
mechanical detective plot mitigated by no trace of humanity 


throughout. The plot itself is ingenious enough, but it is un- 
fortunate, with this author's poor hand for dialogue, that he 


should have told so much of the story in this form. The 
reader is afforded a double satisfaction by the fact that he 
both outstrips the detective in his solution of the mystery and 
that the detective is wrong in the end. The dénouement is 


perhaps the best part of the book, and displays great ingenuity, 
With the emphasis placed on the detective’s monocle on the 
jacket and in the opening chapter of the book, we feel that 
this very useful property is unduly neglected in the story. 





THE CORPSE IN THE CHURCH. By T. F. W. Hickey, 
(Methuen. 3s. 6d.)—This is one of the Methuen Clue ntowien 
which was selected from among the entries for Messrs, 
Methuen’s competition for detective novels. It departs some. 
what from the conventional in that the solution is not the work 
of any one supreme genius in the detection of crime, but rather 
the half-accidental success of a number of fallible human 


‘beings, working often in parallel and often also at cross- 


purposes. These characters are themselves such as we are 
familiar with in novels of the English countryside, of which, 
had it not been for the plot, this book would be a good av erage 
specimen. ‘The plot itself is almost the only improbabie part 
of it. The book should therefore satisfy both “ detective 
fans ’’ and those who like something nearer to real life. 


MODERN ENGLISH SHORT STORIES. Edited by 
Edward J. O’Brien. (Cape. 5s.)—Mr. O’Brien, who has 
edited a good many collections of British and American short 
stories, now gives us what he considers to be the cream of 
his previous books. The result of his skimming is, probably, 
as rich as possible. It is the fault of the age ‘rather than of 
his endeavours that the mixture set before us is not of more 
solid consistency. The yield of short stories since 1921 has 
not been of superlative quality, but nevertheless Mr. O’Brien 
has managed to produce a very readable and representative 
collection. Some of the best work of Mr. Aldous Huxley, 
Mr. Coppard, Mr. Tomlinson, and Mr. Stacy Aumonier is 
included. By far the most amusing story in the book is Mr, 
J. M. Alison's “ Mr. Franklin’s Adventure,” for the author 
has, by some uncanny means, managed to get well inside 
the skin of an average smoking-room bore. The late Mr. C. E. 
Montague’s ** Another Temple Gone” is respresentative of 
that author's very best style, but it is rather disappointing 
to find that only “The Fly,” one of the thinnest of Miss 
Katharine Mansfield’s sketches, is included in the volume 
On the whole the work of women writers has more quality, 
and the most notable are the stories by Princess Bibesco and 
Miss May Sinclair. This volume is an interesting comment 
on our age. 


The Magazines 


The Nineteenth Century for March contains first an encouraging 
article by Rear-Admiral Dewar on ** The Naval Conference 
in 1930.” He takes into consideration all the difiiculties, 
analyses the difference between the national demands, and is yet 
able, in concluding, to hope * that the British Empire will . 
hold fast to parity with the United States, leaving France 
to do what she likes in her desire for impregnable security in 
the air, on Jand, at sea, and under the sea... .” The next 
article by Lord Lytton on ‘“ The Indian Scene” is marked 
by the same liberal spirit and is of the utmost possible 
value at this moment, before the publication of the Simon 
Report rouses into activity the more embittered controver- 
sialists on either side. Sir Richard Redmayne, formerly 
H.M. Chief Inspector of Mines, ably criticizes the quota 
provisions of the Coal Mines Bill. Mr. E. D° Simon restates 
here the conclusions outlined in his various letters to the 
Spectator and elsewhere on the subject of slum clearance, and 
answers some of his opponents. Other interesting contri- 
butions are “ The Future of the Blasphemy Laws,” by G. D. 
Nokes, ‘* The Saracens in Switzerland,” by Brigadier-General 
Sir Percy Sykes, a very entertaining fantasy , °° A Conversation 
at Burlington House,” by Mr. Edward McC urdy, and a review 
by Professor Saintsbury of * Journalism Fifty Years Ago.” 


The Contemporary Review leads off with an article on ‘ The 
Ultimate Politics of the Conference,” by Mr. Norman Angell, 
who discusses rather fundamental principles than _ politics. 
Dr. R. W. Seton Watson has an extremely able article on 
President Masaryk. ‘* Democracy and Social Justice,” by 
Dr. Ernest Barker, is a review of three recent books on politics. 
Dr. William Martin contributes an entirely French article on 
“The United States of Europe,” which is incidentally a 
little unjust to M. Briand. ‘ The Problem of Personality,” 
by Dr. Scott Lidgett, is an attempt to co-ordinate modern 
philosophy with theology. There are also excellent articles 
on ** Chesterfield and Johnson,” by Mr. Arthur Baker, ‘Sinai: 
A Visit to St. Catherine’s Monastery,” by Mr. C. A. G. Mackin- 
tosh, and “ The Sicilian Marionettes,’ by Isobel Emerson. 


The Fortnightly Review has three articles on the Naval 
Conference. Rear-Admiral Forster explains the basis of dis- 
cussion, and gives a popular account of some of the technical 
difficulties ; ** Nauticus ”’ takes us into the political byways, 
i.e., he discusses the political objects of the various powers at 
the Conference ; and “* Augur *” concludes with an article on 
* The Conference and After ” in which he asks us to remember 
that the present Conference is only an ‘** intermediate step. 
Mr. John Hallett supplements his article on “ Poetry in Soviet 
Russia ’’ by one on prose fiction in that country, and confesses 
that he finds the subject rather more difficult. There are two 
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Dont have to work to 
the end of your days! 
BEGIN NOW TO QUALIFY FOR 


£400 A YEAR 


FOR LIFE, WHEN YOU RETIRE 


Other men are doing it, why not you? Think what it 
will mean! At, say, 55 years of age, a private income of 
'£400 a year for the rest of your life. You will be able 
to take things more easily, or even retire and enjoy to the 
full your well-earned leisure. How much better such a 
prospect than working until the end of your days! The 
way to such an income is easy. It has been made easy 
for you by the Sun Life of Canada. This Company has 
now devised a plan of Investment-Insurance which 
enables you to share in its own wonderful prosperity. It 
is a plan, moreover, that safeguards the future of your 
dependants. Here, ‘telediy, are the details : 


£400 a Year for Life. 


Your own later years of life are assured of comfort. No worry 
about investments; no anxiety about income. £400 a year will be 
paid to you as long as you live. Or, if you prefer it, you can 
have £4,800 cash instead of the life pension. 


Income Tax Saved. 


Every year you will receive a substantial rebate of income tax, a 
saving you can only secure by this kind of investment. 

£28 a Month if Incapacitated. 

(Applicable to residents of British Isles, Canada and United States.) 
Tf totally and permanently incapacitated, through either illness or 


accident, you cease making deposits and the Company pays you 
£8 a month until your pension becomes due. 


£2,800 for Your Family. 


In the event of your death, even after making only one deposit, 
£2,800, plus profits, will be paid to your family. If fatal accident, 
then £5,600, plus the profits, will be paid. 


Smaller and Larger Incomes. 


If you cannot spare the necessary annual deposits for figure 
quoted, smaller incomes can be secured equally advantageously. 
If you can spare more, a larger income can be yours. The plan 
applies to any age and any amount, even to a policy of only 
£100; deposits vary accordingly. The example here given 
assumes a present age of 35 and a continuation of present rate 
of bonus. 


Over £116,000,000 Assets. 
The Sun Life of Canada has assets of over £116,000,000, which 


are under Government supervision. In addition to the foregoing 
plan, this great Annuity Company is responsible for protecting 
thousands of men and women under its Group Assurance and 
Pension Policies, and it also specialises in provision for Children’s 
Eduéation, 


FOR FULL PARTICULARS, SENT WITHOUT ANY 
OBLIGATION TO YOU, FILL IN THIS FORM AND 
POST TO-DAY. 











To H. O. LEACH (Manager), 
SUN LIFE ASSURANCE CO, OF CANADA 


(Incorporated in Canada in 1865 as a Limited Company), 
13 Sun of Canada House, Cockspur Strect, 


> 


Trafalgar Square, London, S.W.1, 


Assuming I can save and deposit £.........cccsececsseereneeeees per 
cxaicdécaveecieeinekeet ee please send me—without obligation on 
my part—full particulars of your endowment plan showing 
what income or cash sum will be available for me. 


UNE in acoso nig es ei ined dda acaba naamen ie neaeniane se hanstadeetnnleemeeasneanceeiucee 
(Mr., Mrs., or Miss) 


PRGTU OR cs cabaveiincdsscnengscsarinrnesccauedencccasuushtecheunetesaake (dean sacetoscsenunad 


RII o dinin sides dntsis ecduetencneccdpenens ceqceinasocsdedunessnnstsbgscntvesuseuenicncaie 


Rack ‘Gate O6 Dae te sic cvcadecccdecesccctdecesccecccscstsescsncedecerestsenevnccaseces 














Spectator, 8/. 8/3, /30. 
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You know that when the weather is warm 





food has often to be thrown away... Why?... 
Because it is tainted in flavour and appearance 
. . . But, do you know THIS?. . . Long before 
food deterioration is apparent, the hidden 
forces of bacterial activity have been at work, 
weaving subtle unsuspected dangers into ihe 
What is the remedy?... The 
remedy is to keep all food below the point at 


food you eat... 


which bacteria can grow... The remedy is 
Kelvinator .. . Kelvinator is an electric larder 
which automatically produces the ideal tem- 
perature for food preservation ... YOU MUST 
HAVE A KELVINATOR! .. . Especially now... 
Because now the most wonderful Kelvinator of 
all is here—the new Super-Automatic Kelvinator 
which produces four separate and highly- 
serviceable temperatures in ONE cabinet . . . Fill 
in the coupon below for prices and particulars 
of Kelvinator’s latest and greatest refrigerator. 


KELVINATOR 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRICAL REFRIGERATION 








KELVINATOR LTO., 258 Gray’s Inn Re, W.C.4 


Please send me ful! particulars of Kelvinator 
Refrigerators for the Home, and the name of 
my nearest authorised Kelvinator Depot. 


Post in an unsealed envelope with $d. stamp. 
S. March 8. 
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OUT NEXT WEEK— 


on 
Friday, March 14th, the first number of 
THE 


WEEK-END REVIEW 


Edited by 


GERALD BARRY 


(late editor of the “Saturday Review’’) 
Among the regular contributors will be: 


MARTIN ARMSTRONG A. P. HERBERT ‘QUAERO’? 

IVOR BROWN DYNELEY HUSSEY J: C. SQUIRE 
‘FIRST CITIZEN’ D. S. MacCOLL ‘Sina’ 

GERALD GOULD E. M. NICHOLSON T. EARLE WELBY 
L. P. HARTLEY J. B.. PRIESTLEY HUMBERT WOLFE 


Prize Literary Competitions and many other features. 


6d. weekly 30/- per annum. 


All Communications to 


THE WEEK-END REVIEW,: 229 STRAND, W.C. 2. 














“« TRANSAT.” 
the —_ Sesame 


ALGERIA, TUNISIA, 
MOROCCO, THE SAHARA 


No lands offer you such a field for a gieetag 
winter holiday—but you must get : 
to the South. 


Intense sunshine — cloudless _ skies. 
Oceans of golden sand. Flower- 
decked oases, ‘Arabian Nights” 
Cities of central Sahara, Imperial 
cities of Morocco, Palaces ‘and Foun- 
tains, Mosques and Minarets, an un- 
folding panorama of bewildering sights 
—more Eastern than the East, 


NORTH AFRICAN 
MOTOR TOURS 


Whether you wish to arrange an 
independent priv ate tour or a 
grand luxe tour of your own 
devising, to use your own car, to 
take seats in the fixed itinerary 
coaches, to make a combined Rail 
and Car tour, to make a desert 
crossing—the “* Transat ” has irre- 
proachable arr angy ments—and its 
famous 44 Transatlantique ” 
— that have made all this 
possible. 

Write for booklet: “ The Magic of 

Islam.” 








Compagnie Générale 
TRANSATLANTIQUE “4. . 
FRENCH LINE. - Sis 

20 Cockspur St., London, S.W.1 





Choosing Cretonnes for 


CURTAINS & LOOSE COVERS 
at 
STORY'S KENSINGTON 


Story & Coy., Ltd., 49-61 Kensington High St., W.8 





LE. 
MILCS 
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short stories, ‘‘ The White Rabbit * by Mr. V. S. Pritchett and 
“ The Clove-Hitch ” by Mr. John Ressich, and Mr. H. Vere 
Redman contributes a sensible article on ‘‘ Feminism in the 
Far East ” (in this case Japan). 


The Empire Review contains a reasoned criticism of Mr. 
Baldwin’s policy by Mr. Amery, and an interesting if somewhat 
fantastic article by Mr. Henry Mond on “‘ Empire Economic 


Unity.” 


Travel 


Some Swiss Travel Notes 


[We publish on this page articles and notes which may help 
our readers in their plans for travel at home and abroad. 
They are written by correspondents who have visited the places 
described. We shall be glad to answer questions arising out 
of the Travel articles published in our columns. Inquiries 
should be addressed to the Travel Manager, The Srecrator, 
99 Gower Street, W.C.1.] 

One of the chief problems about Continental travel nowadays 
is to find really silent hotels. The growth in motoring has, 
of course, changed conditions entirely, and hotels which in 
the old days had the best sites are now frequently the noisiest. 
When I travel, one of the first things I try to look for is a hotel 
in a good situation, removed from tram lines and main arteries. 
Visitors to Lucerne on the look out for a hotel in a delightful 
situation, with lovely views of the lake, central, and slightly 
back from the main road, in its own garden, cannot do better 
than go to the Carlton-Tivoli. I spent a couple of happy weeks 
there last summer end can vouch for the food and attendance. 

* 1 


I know it is popular with many people to look down on 
Lucerne and regard it just as a centre to which Cook’s, Lunn’s 
and the American tourist agencies send hoards of people on 
cheap tours. In my opinion Lucerne remains one of the best 
centres from which to do excursions in Switzerland. There 
are, of course, all the usual sights which everybody goes to, 
such as the excursion up the Rigi, up Mont Pilatus, and the 
many trips to different parts of the Lake, but for those who 
wish to do attractive excursions a little bit out of the common 
I can recommend the following. 

* * * * 

Number one is the excursion to Triibsee. You go by motor 
—twenty-three miles—or by steamer and by light electric 
railway to Engelberg. There you walk across the village and 
take the funicular railway a thousand feet up to Gerschni Alp. 
There you change trains and walk ten or fifteen yards across 
to the terminus of the aerial railway, which is usually called 
either cable railway or, in German, “* Hangbahn.” If you have 
not been on one of these cable railways before, the experience 
israther uncanny. You hang in a kind of iron cage, about the 
size of large lift, suspended from steel cables, and in about 
twelve minutes you are pulled two or three thousand feet up 
the side of a precipitous mountain, all the time dangling 
in mid-air. 

* * * * 

The hanging crate which you are in travels slowly and with 
little noise, and you glide through the air, the sensation being 
across between going up in a lift in the Woolworth Building 
in New York and slow flying, if such a thing were possible. 
At the end of your journey, you probably find yourself among 
the clouds, some six thousand feet up. A few yards away 
is a comfortable little wooden hotel where excellent food is 
served on the verandah overlooking an amphitheatre of snow- 
clad mountains and a green lake. There are lovely walks and 
delightful treats in store for the botanist, and mountain roses 
and other Alpine flora in profusion. If you are an experienced 
walker, and are prepared to travel with a knapsack, there is 
a nice excursion of some hours, to another hotel in the mount- 
tains at Frutt and Melchsee, whence on the next day you can 
descend to Stécken Alp. 

* * * * 


Another delightful excursion from Lucerne is up _ to 
Melchthal, which is in the same direction as Engelberg, but 
you branch off up a little rural and remote valley unknown 
to the vast majority of tourists which reminded me of descrip- 
tions in Rossigger’s Das Ewige Licht. Just one narrow road, 
With hardly any traffic apart from the daily motor post van. 
It is desirable to time your visit so that you don’t meet the 
mail, as otherwise you may have to retrace your steps, if you 
are motoring, for some distance. In this secluded valley you 
feel miles away from the ubiquitous tourist and Anglo- 
Saxons, there are many peasants’ chalets, mountain cattle 
with tinkling bells, a Benedictine convent and the nuns work- 
ing in the fields; At the village of Melchthal you have to leave 
your car unless you do not mind a roughish track up a bridle 
path to Stécken Alp, where you must part company with it. 
After having light refreshment in the little chalet, and having 
made friends with ‘‘ Nero,’ the inn-keeper’s friendly dog, 
a@ two-and-a-half hours’ stiff climb takes you to the inn at 


Frutt and Melchsee. You pass mossy crags, fine trees, a pro- 
fusion of Alpine roses, and then you leave the trees behind 
and you are up among the snow-capped mountains. If you 
have the time you can spend the night at Frutt. 

* * * * 

Discuss the weather with local experts when in Lucerne, 
and when you are quite sure the glass is “ set fair,’ don’t 
omit to do the excursion up Mont Pilatus, which is 1,000 
feet higher than the Rigi. You go by boat to Alpnachstad, 
and there you get the rack and pinion railway. Many people 
do the excursion in the same day. The actual journey on the 
mountain railway takes a little over an hour each way, but if 
the weather is fine I recommend spending the night-at Pilatus 
Kulm, as there is something very wonderful in walking at 
night, after dinner, through the caves hewn out of the solid 
rock on the mountain side and looking down on the lights of 
Northern Switzerland, nearly as far as Ziirich, spread out 
before you. And there is the joy of the sunrise and looking 
down upon the clouds, and probably the rarified mountain 
air—by the way even in summer remember to bring warm 
clothes with you—will entice you to go for an early morning 
walk. You can pick gentians and other Alpine flowers to your 
heart’s content. 

* * * n 

Weather is, of course, a very important factor in Switzerland, 
as in all mountain countries, and the poor tourist who arrives 
at places like Interlaken, Grindelwald or Lauterbrunnen, when 
the weather has broken, and has only two or three days to spare, 
is to be pitied. One of the best excursions from Interlaken 
is undoubtedly that to Lauterbrunnen and the Triimmelbach 
Falls, and no one who gets thus far should miss the journey 
up to Miirren by electric cable railway, which is absolutely 
smooth and very different to the one on Mont Pilatus, 
where every bone in your body is jostled. In fine weather 
Miirren is a very delightful place to stay, and there are lovely 
walks on the mountains at the back. In the early summer, 
the hillsides are a mass of flowers, blue, mauve, yellow, and 
pink. If you do not mind finding hotels rather empty I 
strongly recommend going to Switzerland in June, before the 
tourist rush, when your presence is appreciated by the hotel 
keepers and when summer prices are — yet in force. 

* * ca 


One of the nicest motor trips in Switzerland, in the Engadine, 
is from St. Moritz via Zernetz, ten miles from the chief entrance 
to the Swiss National Park, which no one should omit to visit 
if they have the time, to Davos, over the Fluela Pass. It is 
a wonderful drive of one and three-quarter hours to the 
summit on an excellent road, which is 7,900 feet_up, and you 
can picnic by the side of a green mountain lake with the great 
snow mountains just opposite you. Every motorist should 
buy the A.A.’s excellent handbook on Alpine passes, Fhe Alps 
for the Motorist, by C. L. Freeston (Cassells). It is one of the 
best books of its kind I know. And just one practical hint 
to fellow-motorists. When you are touring on the Continent 
you unconsciously collect a large number of maps, bags, 
and packages in your car. My life was transformed when 
I bought-a large canvas sack with brass eyelets and patent 
lock. Its capacity was considerable, and thanks to it I was 
always able to keep my car tidy. _ 


General Knowledge Questions 


Our weekly prize of one guinea for the best thirteen Questions 
submitted is awarded this week for the following. The com- 
piler is asked to send his name and address, which were not 
received with the Questions. 


Questions on the Parson and the Clergyman 
in English Literature 


1. Who took moro interest in his hogs than in his calling ? 
2. Who “smoked very long pipes and preached very short 
sermons” ? 
3. Who was “simple in affluence and majestic in adversity ” ? 
4. Who said, ‘‘ Did I look pale, then half a parish trembled ? ? 
5. Of whom was it said, ‘‘ He watch’d and wept, he prayed and 
felt for all” ? 
6. Whose mind was “full of birch” ? 
7. Who said, “ Alas, I have neither the piety of a priest nor the 
dexterity of a rogue” ? 
8. Who considered that “ wine is the elixir of life” ? 
9. Who held the opinion that 
“If a man’s belief was bad it would not be improved by 
burning ” ? ‘ 
10. Who said “‘ how full of chollers I am and trempling of mind !”’? 
11. In whom did Dickens portray what Mr. Chesterton has called 
“that too easy seriousness of thé nonconformists ” ? P 
12. Of whom was it said, “‘ Labour stood still as he passed—the 
bucket hung suspended in the middle of the well—the spinning wheel 
forgot its round...” ? 
13. Who was Simon Aleyn ? 


Answers will be found on page 408. 
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SECURITY 


ABBE 
ROA 


LONDON'S LARGEST 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


RECORD PROGRESS 
IN 1929 


The following figures prove the progress 
and prosperity of a great institution:— 


MBB SHARE CAPITAL 
INCREASED by 
£5,660,000 








MM DEPosITS 
INCREASED by 


£578,000 
BB MemBersHip 


INCREASED by 


38,000 
BB MONEY ADVANCED 


in19299 TOTALLED 
£8,800,000 


THAT IS WHY YOUR 
SAVINGS EARN UP TO 


The security is unquestionable, 
the yield is generous, with- g 
drawal is exsy. 
Address your cnqitiries to 
Harold Bellman, Gencral 
Manager, 

ABBEY ROAD 
BUILDING SOCIETY, § 

Abbey House, Upper Baker 
Street, N.W.1 
City Offices: 
101 Cheapside, aT 2,& 145 Moorgate, 
Sat 
















West End Office: 
108 Victoria Street, S.W.1 
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Finance—Public & Private 
The Industrial Outlook 


Amipst the present conditions of industrial depression 
it seems very desirable that investors in Home securities 
should keep a level head and take a sane view of the 
outlook. I am constrained to make this observation by 
reason of advice which has been tendered from some 
quarters to holders of securities in any way affected by 
British industry to sacrifice their holdings promptly and 
to reinvest outside the country, and more especially jn 
the United States and Canada. 

Possibly I may be lacking in far-sight and in courage 
and resolution in these matters, but I should certainly 
be indisposed, quite apart from patriotic reasons, to 
offer advice along these lines, although, as readers of 
these pages are aware, I have not for some years past 
taken other than a serious view of conditions here. 

A Be.atTep VIEW. 

Nevertheless, I am still disposed to regard the advice 
I have referred to with regard to an indiscriminate sale 
of British securities as ill advised and, to say the least, 
belated. Many of the prices of securities of leading 
industries, including those of English Railways, so reflect 
the effect of prolonged industrial depression that it is 
probable that the worst of the situation has been 
discounted, and this view obtains support from the 
further fact that for some time past now there has been 
a growing perception by Capital and Labour alike of 
the need for greater co-operation if our industrial 
problems are ever to be satisfactorily solved. Rational- 
ization schemes in many directions are now assuming a 
movement of real importance, for they are being shaped 
along lines wholly free from the taint of mere company 
promoting, being designed with a single eye. to the 
overcoming of wasteful competition at home and the 
effects of competition from abroad. 


Factnc DIirricuttirs. 

I prefer, then, to turn aside from such pessimistic 
advice to the investor as that to which I have briefly 
,referred and to examine, rather, the labours of those who 
‘are battling at close quarters with some of the problems 
‘of industry. It is impossible, for example, to study the 
speech recently delivered by Sir Josiah Stamp at the 
annual meeting of the London Midland and Scottish 
Railway without obtaining a valuable insight into some 
of the difficulties with which some of our great industrial 
undertakings are confronted. Here, for example, is one 
of the biggest companies in our sheltered industries 
finding it no easy matter to maintain dividends on the 
Ordinary stocks at the level to which the stockholders 
are fairly entitled to expect having regard to the capital 
originally sunk and, in many cases, having regard to the 
terms on which the stocks were acquired by them. At 
the end of his address, Sir Josiah, in endeavouring to 
take stock of the outlook, said : 

** We are handicapped by three important factors; first, unex- 
ampled depression in the staple trades ; second, severe road com- 
petition selecting particularly the more highly rated traffics which 
have in the past made an important contribution to net receipts; 
and third, a range of rates and fares round about 50 per cent. 
higher than before the War, against a range of labour costs greatly 
in excess of this figure. We have fought these handicaps by the 
economies of reorganization and constant overhaul of operations 
and processes. So effective have these been that a revival of 
trade in our area that may seem merely fractional on the national 
figures as a whole would suffice to restore a more attractive return 
upon the company’s ordinary stock.” 


Here, then, we are confronted with the broad fact 
that so greatly has working expenditure been affected 
by the combined result of higher wages and _ altered 
hours and systems of working, that even a 50 per cent. 
rise in charges to the users of the railways has failed 
to mect the situation adequately. Moreover, this 
rise in costs, when it is not directly connected with 
higher wages to railway employees, is connected with 
costs of labour in other. directions, finding its expression 
in higher prices of things purchased by the railways. 








As a result of these conditions, a great spur to economy 
9 
(Continued on page 407.) 
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COMPANY MEETING. 









LONDON MIDLAND AND SCOTTISH RAILWAY 
COMPANY 





EFFECT OF TRADE DEPRESSION ON TRAFFICS 





ROAD COMPETITION AND CHEAP FARES 





SIR JOSIAH STAMP’S REVIEW 





Tae Seventh Annual General Meeting of the London Midland and 
Scottish Railway Company was held at Euston Station, London, 
N.W. 1, on Friday, February 28th, 1930. 

Sir Josiah Charles Stamp, G.B.E., Chairman of the Company, 
presided. 
RESULTS OF THE YEAR’S WorkKING: Raruway TRArric RECEIPTS. 

The losses in Passenger Traffic Receipts for the year were severe, 
partly offset by improvements in Mineral and Coal Traffic. Shortly, 
the receipts were :— 

Worse. Better. 

; £ % 


o/ 

) 
Passengers .. me «. 1,154,000 5.0 
Parcels, Mails, &e. .. ‘ — 


: 97,000 1.4 
Merchandise (Classes 7 and 


over) we ae 360,000 1.6 -- 
Minerals, &c. (Classes 1 to 6) oe 203,000 3.1 
Coal, Coke, &e. a me — 616,000 4.5 


53,000 6.1 = 
£651,000 0.9 — — 

Generally, our receipts were affected adversely by the continued 
depression of trade in the heavy and textile industries in the area 
covered by the L.M.S. system. While on the year the volume of un- 
employment of the whole country showed a decrease of 3 per cent., 
there was actually an increase of 7} per cent. in the North Western 
area. In Lancashire, Yorkshire (West Riding) and Lanarkshire, 
mainly areas peculiar to the L.M.S., there arises about 40 per cent. 
of the unemployment in the whole of Great Britain. This inevitably 
reacted on our traffic receipts as regards both Merchandise and 
Passengers. 

The excessive depression in trade in the area of this Railway is 
also reflected in the Bankers’ Clearings. The Metropolitan Clearing 
for 1929 showed an increase of 1.5 per cent. over 1928, but Liverpool, 
Manchester and Bradford taken together decreased over 6 per cent. 
The shrinkage in the case of Bradford was as much as 13.3 per cent., 
asad commentary on the state of the wool textile industry, whereas 
the other eight large centres not so completely identified with the 
L.M.S. showed a decrease of 1.15 per cent. only. Again, in ship- 
building the tonnage launched on North Kast Coast during 1928 
was 90,000 greater than upon the Clyde. In 1929 it was 180,000 
greater; there was a lesser output on the Clyde of 40,000 tons, 
whilst the North East Coast increased by 50,000. 


Live Stock .. we its 


Errects or Roap CoMPETITION, 

Apart from this general cause, the Passenger receipts were 
further adversely affected by road competition and steps were 
taken to counter it by the extension of cheap fares, but while there 
were only 2 per cent. fewer passengers, the receipts were 5 per cent. 
less. What they would have been had reductions in fares not been 
made it is difficult to say, but the loss of volume, notwithstanding 
these reductions, indicates that diminished charges were not the 
main cause of the decline and, in fact, our passenger department can 
point to large blocks of new traffic in particular areas attracted by 
special fares. In Lancashire our losses were particularly severe, a 
contributory factor being the stoppage in the cotton trade at the 
height of the holiday season. There is again a noticeable reduction 
in the short distance traffic, although this traffic has the lowest 
fares, and I will later refer to the steps we are taking to share in this 
diversion to the public roads where we are permitted by Parliament 
to do so. 

The receipts from Parcels and Mails traffic conveyed by Passenger 
Trains show a general improvement, aud now represent nearly one- 
fourth of the passenger train receipts. 

MERCHANDISE RECEIPTS. 

Merchandise receipts (excluding the heavy or mineral classes) 
declined, and in this connexion I would again draw attention to the 
severe depression in trade in the manufacturing areas of Lancashire, 
Yorkshire (West Riding) and Lanarkshire where extensive unem- 
ployment exists. Further, an analysis of the business done shows 
that the high-rated traffics most susceptible to road competition 
have suffered most. On the other hand, many of the low-rated 
traffics improved, and the traffic which is collected or delivered by 
the Company’s cartage arrangements was substantially greater and 
its volume was the highest since amalgamation. This traffic has 
been materially increased by the extended railhead distribution and 
container facilities which have developed rapidly. 

The Mineral Classes show a welcome improvement, and the loss 
in iron ore traffic in 1928 was more than recovered last year, a 
decrease of 532,000 tons against 1927 being turned into an increase 
of 700,000 tons over 1928. 








Raitway EXPENDITURE. 

Against the loss in receipts there is the substantial reduction of 
£780,000 in working expenses which are seen in the summary 
statement accompanying the report. It must be remembered that 
this follows a reduction of £2,500,000 a year ago, and is quite apart 
from the 2} per cent. deduction from salaries, wages, &c. There 
was a reduction of £610,000 in operating expenses. 

The reduction in operating expenses is a general one, an exception 
being locomotive coal, which cost £65,000 more. As we ran 2,200,000 
more miles the saving is even more marked than would appear from 
the reduction of £610,000, and the Board are most appreciative of 
the very great support they have had from ali grades. 

The amount charged to the expenditure of tho year and credited 
to renewal provisions is £5,250,000—not a haphazard figure, but 
arrived at in great detail on scientific lines. 

The Renewal and Maintenance Funds were charged in the year 
with £6,500,000 in respect of the non-capital portion of new work, 
and now stand at just under £20,000,000. The outlay on new works 
met by these funds, and that met out of capital, has not only con- 
tributed greatly to the efficiency of the undertaking, but has inci- 
dentally been of great value to the industry of the country im a time 
of difficulty. It has totalled £50,000,000 in the period since amal- 
gamation. 

Econominrs. 

The continuous reduction of tho salaries and office expenses in 
General Charges has been referred to at several of these meetings. 
In 1922, immediately prior to amalgamation, they totalled £961,000, 
and in 1929 £589,000, a reduction of nearly 40 per ecent., there being 
a further reduction in 1929 of £24,000. This is an easily isolated 
example of the steady fruition of the economies resulting from 
fusion of administrative staffs. 


INCREASE IN RECEIPTS. 

With these reductions in expenditure the Net Railway Receipts 
show an increase of £104,000, and I now come to the other income. 

Road Motor Transport shows a loss of £6,000, but this is mainly 
attributable to the fact that the services are new and are not yet 
fully established. As the report indicates, by far the greater part of 
our interests in road services will be as shareholders in Road Com- 
panies, and these do not affect the returns for 1929. 

In Steamboats there is a very satisfactory improvement of 
£85,000, and the net receipts of £193,000 is by far the best result we 
have had. ‘The Irish Services, generally, have shown. marked 
improvements. 

Canals and Docks, together, are better by £25,000, but Hotels and 
Catering are less by £31,000, and Collection and Delivery by £97,000. 
There has been a large growth in carted traffic, which, as I explained 
a year ago, is not directly remunerative. Joint Lines are better by 
£31,000. The other Accounts are all better, and I need mention 
only Rents, £52,000, a steadily improving figure due to the efforts 
to obtain new income from railway curtilages, and Interest items 
£68,000, to which the freeing of cash resources through the reduction 
of stocks of stores by a further £1,100,000 has materially 
contributed. 

The only other item I need mention is the increased effect of the 
24 per cent. deduction from fees, salaries and wages for a whole year, 
as against four and a half months in 1928, £670,000, 

Net REVENUE. 

The summation of these figures is a Net Revenue for the year of 
£17,175,000, or more by £904,000, and adding the increased amount 
brought in (£100,000) the additional amount available for ordinary 
Stock, prior charges being practically the same, is £1,004,000, out 
of which the Board recommend an increase of the dividend from 
34 per cent. to 44 per cent., absorbing £952,000, and carrying for- 
ward £212,000, or more by £52,000, and at the close of my remarks 
I shall ask you to adopt that recommendation. 

At the foot of page 3 you will see that an approximate analysis is 
given of the disposal of the receipts of the year from all businesses 
showing the relative weight. per £ of the chief divisions of outgoings, 
and the figures speak for themselves. Of course, the Coal and other 
purchases (4s.) also include a large proportion paid in wages, in 
addition to the sums paid direct by the Railway—viz., 10s. 9d., 
and to dispose of an inquiry from a stockholder I may mention that 
the 4s. 3d. for interest and dividends includes debenture intefest. 

ANALYSIS OF HOLDINGS. 

On page 4 we give an analysis of the number of holdings in cach 
elass of the:Company’s stocks. It is of interest to note that in the 
fixed interest and prior stocks the majority of holdings are in the 

(Continued on page 496) - 
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** £400 and upward ” classes ; but in the ordinary stock, which bears 
the main burden of fluctuations in industrial fortunes, well over 50 
per cent. of the holdings are under £300. The total number of 
accounts is about 300,000. In this connexion it is interesting to 
observe that the pay roll covers 249,000 people ; in 192i it covered 
about 285,000, and in 1923 268,000—an important index of the 
progress of re-organization. 

It is with very great regret that I have to refer to the death, in 
March last, of Mr. R. W. Reid, who was Vice-president for Works 
and Ancillary Undertakings. Mr. Reid was a young man of brilliant 
attainment and proved worth, and by his death the .Company 
suffered a well-nigh irreparable loss. 

After very careful consideration your Directors have appointed 
Sir Harold Hartley, C.B.E., F.R.S., to succeed him, and also to act 
as Director of Scientific Research. 

As you are aware, at the head of the several Engineering Depart- 
ments we are fortunate in having chief officers each being at the 
very forefront of his own particular branch of the profession, and 
we are confident that Sir Harold Hartley’s special experience and 
qualities, in collaboration with them, and as their General Manager, 
60 to speak, will be of the greatest service to the Company. 


ScIENTIFIC RESEARCH. 

The process of amalgamation of the railways brought into one 
system a number of scientific laboratories engaged in the testing of 
materials, metallurgical investigations and kindred scientific work, 
and the late Mr. Reid did excellent work in re-arranging the func- 
tions of these various laboratories and re-organizing them. I have 
for some time been greatly impressed by the possibilities of research, 
having regard to the large quantities of materials of all kinds used 
by us and the immense variety of processes involved. Some months 
ago I appointed a Committee to consider the suitability of our 
present arrangements to their present task, and the scope for 
further research upon definite and co-ordinated lines, and particu- 
larly the relationship existing between experimental testing in tho 
shops, the laboratory work and the work of the outside research 
associations with which we are affiliated. On this Committee I had 
the help of some eminent men in the scientific field and in the world 
of industrial research. The report of the Committee was gratifying 
from the point of view of the excellence of the work now being-done 
by our scientific staff, and the arrangements in the laboratories. 
They were favourably impressed by the high standard attained in 
the work and by the large amount of research in improving existing 
processes and developing new methods. But they confirmed our 
view that considerable scope existed for further intensive directed 
research, and recommended the appointment of an officer with 
special attainments, for co-ordinating the work and securing the 
necessary contacts between the Railway and Associations or Indus- 
trial Laboratories, together with the assistance of an Advisory Com- 
mittee. We are now well on the way to carry out the reeommenda- 
tions of this Committee, and the present personnel of the Advisory 
Committee, who wiil meet from time to time to consider the pro- 
grammes of research and their progress, will be under Sir Harold 
Hartley as Chairman, Sir Harold Carpenter, F.R.S., Professor of 
Metallurgy in the Royal School of Mines; Sir Herbert Jackson, 
K.B.E., F.R.S., Emeritus Professor of Chemistry and Director of 
the British Scientific Instrument Research Association; Mr. W. 
Rintoul, Joint Research Manager of Imperial Chemical Industries, 
Ltd. ; Dr. Frank Smith, C.B., C.B.E., F.R.S., Secretary of the Royal 
Society and Secretary to the Department of Industrial and Scientific 
Research, together with certain of our own technical officers. Theso 
gentlemen have all a very cordial interest in the development of 
research along the lines I have indicated, and I have to express my 
deep appreciation to them for their willingness to assist and the 
public spirit they have shown. 


Ratt AND Roap TRANSPORT, 

A year ago I outlined the policy of your Board and their proposed 
action to establish the Company in the Omnibus business of the 
country, consistent with the full powers conferred by Parliament 
under the Road Transport Act, 1928. This policy has been steadily 
pursued, the primary object being to attain as between the Railway 
and the established road services the fullest measure of collaboration, 
and the encouragement of the development of each form of transport 
on complementary lines for the benefit of both classes of undertaking 
and the travelling public. 

During the year, over the whole field of the Company’s operations, 
we have succeeded in reaching such arrangements for co-operation 
by way of a substantial interest in the principal Omnibus Companies, 
as well as in the omnibus services of a number of Municipalities in 
the Company’s territory. In other cases where circumstances have 
been favourable to such a course, the Company has acquired a 
number of Omnibus concerns, either wholly or in joint ownership 
with the London and North Eastern and Great Western Railway 
Companies. 

‘The Company’s nominees are being elected to the Boards of these 
Omnibus Companies, and also on the Joint Standing Committees, 
which have been, or are being, set up to deal with matters of mutual 
interest, 

These partnerships and acquisitions representing an interest in 
over 5,000 omnibuses and forming part of a scheme of co-ordination 
as between railway and road travel, which have been announced in 
the Press from time to time, are summarized in tho Report, and, as 
they take effect, in the main, as from January Ist, 1930, the results 
of working are not reflected in the Accounts for 1929. 

The Report and Accounts were adopted, 





THE SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND AND 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


MR. A. W. ROBERTSON DURHAM ON LIFE ASSURANCE 


THE one hundred and sixteenth stated annual meeting of the 
Scottish Widows’ Fund and Life Assurance Society was held in the 
Society’s office, Edinburgh, on Tuesday, March 4th, 1930, A. W, 
Robertson Durham, Esq., C.A., F.F.A. (chairman of the Ordinary 
Court of Directors), presiding. 

The Chairman, in opening the proceedings, expressed his regret— 
which would be shared by all present—that the President, Lord 
Strathmore, was unable to be present and take the chair. 

The Deputy Manager and Secretary read the notice convenin, 
the meeting and the minutes of the one hundred and fifteenth stated 
annual meeting, held on March 5th, 1929, which were approved; 
and the report and accounts were taken as read. 

In moving the adoption of the report and accounts the chairman, 
after referring to the changes which have taken place in the direc. 
torate and to the new business, said : The investment of the Society’s 
large accumulated funds is a matter which receives the unremitting 
attention of your directors, and the manner in which they are 
invested is shown in the balance sheet. Following the course that 
has been indicated in the speeches in recent years, there has been 
a further reduction in the amount invested in British Government 
securities, although the sum so invested still remains at tho la: 
total of £8,359,606. The year under review has been a particularly 
difficult one in the financial world. Owing to high money rates, 
there have been opportunities for investment at remunerative 
rates of interest, but, on the other hand, there has been a corres. 
ponding depreciation in almost all classes of securities. 


INVESTMENTS, 

My predecessor told you last year that the market values of our 
securities showed a considerable surplus over the balance sheet 
figures, and pointed out the importance of this inner reserve as a 
buffer against possible depreciation of prices in the future. Hoe 
probably hardly realized at the time how soon the truth of this 
statement was to be brought home to all those responsible for the 
investment of funds. I am glad to be able to tell you, however, that 
notwithstanding the all-round fall in the value of Stock Exchange 
securities the values brought out by our stringent valuation made 
on the basis of the market selling price as at December 31st last, 
as compared with those of December 31st, 1928, show the small 
depreciation of less than 4 per cent. on the values of these securities, 
A substantial margin remains in hand in the difference between the 
market values and the balance sheet figures, so that we are still ina 
very strong position to face the vicissitudes of the future. 

New PRosPeEctTUvws. 

There is another matter of special interest to which I wish to 
refer. Your Society is shortly to issue a new prospectus, and it will 
be found that some of the rates of premium have undergone a re- 
vision. Changed conditions since the War, including rates of 
interest and also mortality, in respect of which the Society has 
investigated its own experience, have indicated that the rates for 
whole-life with-profit assurances are relatively high. These rates 
haye over important sections of the table been generally reduced. 
In order that holders of whole-life with-profit policies effected at 
the old rates may not suffer any injustice on this account, it has been 
decided that at future distributions of surplus an adjustment will 
be made in the reversionary bonus allotted to these policies. A 
corresponding adjustment will be made in the intermediate bonus 
on such policies which become claims or are surrendered before 
the date of the next investigation. 

In this connexion I want to draw the members’ attention to a 
special leaflet which is being sent to them with the annual report. 


ENDOWMENT AND LIFE ASSURANCE. 

For far too long the fundamental purpose of life assurance has 
been largely obscured by the popularity of a form of assurance 
whose chief attraction is the satisfactory manner in which it fulfils 
all the requirements of a thoroughly safe investment. I need not 
tell you that all we and others have said regarding the advantages 
of endowment assurance as a means of investing small annual savings 
still holds good, but we feel strongly that there is a distinct danger 
of too much attention being given to this alluring form of assurance, 
and too little to the family provision aspect, which, after all, is the 
real origin and purpose of life assurance. So keen were our ances- 
tors on making adequate provision for their dependants that they 
practised ‘“‘ candle-end saving” economy in order to provide the 
necessary premiums. Unfortunately, there -is not the same keen 
appreciation of the privileges of whole-life assurance to-day. 
Nevertheless, there are signs of an awakening, and evidence is not 
wanting of a swing of the pendulum in the direction of whole-life 
assurance. The special leaflet to which I have just referred deals 
with this vital question, and I commend it to the serious notice of 
the members and other connexions of the Society. 


Co-OPERATIVE ENTERPRISE. 

In conclusion, I would repeat that we are a mutual society of 
members insuring each other, and, as such, one of the outstanding 
examples of co-operative enterprise in its best form. In no way can 
the success of this enterprise be furthered more eftectively than by 
the introduction of new members by the existing members. We 
appeal, therefore, to all the members to continue the good work of 
co-operation by bringing the Society to the notice of their friends 
and putting them in touch with one of our branches, 

The directors’ report, together with the accounts as audited, were 
adopted unanimously, 
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(Continued from page 404.) 
has been given, and the railway managements are to be 
commended for the very considerable economies which 
have been effected during the last two years, especially 
as regards those economies where efficiency has been 
in no way impaired. 
More Co-oPERATION. 

If, however, Sir Josiah Stamp’s speech is carefully 
followed, it will be seen that there has been a serious 
and, on the whole, successful attempt on the part of the 
management and of the rank and fiie to co-operate in 
dealing with the situation resulting from the conditions 
referred to. More than a year ago it will be remembered 
that all ranks of the staff, from the highest to the lowest, 
agreed to a temporary reduction of 2} per cent. in wages, 
and, although this agreement comes to an end next 
May, most of the companies have been careful in their 
accounts to separate this particular temporary reduction 
in expenditure from the items of permanent reduction 
in outlays. Not only so, but as not infrequently happens 
when an unpleasant situation has been adequately 
grasped through the medium of a reduction in pay, 
all sections of employees have united in effecting savings 
and economies which could not possibly have been 
achieved but for close co-operation in every department. 

Artuur W. Kippy. 


Financial Notes 


Hesirancy. 
PoLiTICAL and financial uncertainties may be said to be mainly 
responsible for the present comparative stagnation of business 
and dulness of tone in the stock markets. The establishment 
of new political Parties may be very interesting and exciting 
but there is no disguising the fact that the first effect has 
been to introduce a fresh element of uncertainty into domestic 
politics when there was already suflicient uncertainty to 
affect the stock markets adversely. Moreover, we are now 
rapidly approaching the date of the Budget, and consequently 
anxiety becomes more acute as to the possible financial 
provisions for the year, these apprehensions being accentuated 
to some extent by the great increase shown in the Estimates 
recently published of Civil Service outlays for the new year, 
though it remains to be seen how far these increases will be 
offset by savings in the Naval and Military Estimates. 
* * %* * 
Tue “ SouruERN ” MEETING. 

There were few Railways which gave a bettcr account of 
the past year’s finances than the Southern, and Brig.-General 
the Hon. Everard Baring, the Chairman, had an easy task 
in laying the position before the stockholders at the annual 
meeting last week. The mecting, however, was a fairly 
animated one, discussion mainly centring upon the removal 
of Charing Cross Station, and on that subject the Chairman 
encouraged the freest discussion. In the course of his address 
General Baring emphasized the progress which was being 
made in the extension of the electrification of the line to 
Brighton and Worthing, and emphasized the advantages 
which had already arisen from the extension of the electrifica- 
tion of the system. 

* * * * 


LoNDON’s TRAFFIC PROBLEMS. 

At the annual general meetings of the Metropolitan District 
Railway and the allied associations held last week, Lord 
Ashfield, as is his custom, made some interesting statements 
with regard to some of the London traffic problems. There 
was a small advance in the aggregate of traffic compared with 
the previous year, and the total number of passengers carried 
by railway, tramways, and ’buses amounted to no fewer than 
2,175,000,000. Of this total, the tramways carried 9 per 
cent., the railways 18 per cent. and the omnibuses 73 per cent. 
Thus, it will be seen that the predominance of the omnibus 
traflic is once again established, though there seems to be 
some slight increase in the tramway receipts compared with 
previous years. A feature of the year was the growth in the 
number of 1d. passengers, but there was some falling away 
in the long-distance or excursion traffic, which Lord Ashfield 
thought might be attributable in part to the large number 
of wet week-ends during the year, though he was more 
inclined to lay stress upon the competition on the part of the 
motor coaches which has remained free from many of the 
restrictions and regulations to which the omnibuses have 
heen subjected under the terms of the London Traffic Act of 
1924. Under the Road Trafiic Bill now before Parliament, 
some redress is hoped for. 


(Continued on page 408.) 
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INCREASED DIVIDEND AND CARRY-FORWARD, 








ELECTRIFICATION OF THE BRIGHTON LINE. 
THE HON. EVERARD BARING’S SURVEY. 


THE annual general meeting of the Southern Railway Company 
was held on February 27th, at the Cannon Street Hotel, E.C. 

Brig.-Gen. the Hon. Everard Baring, C.V.O., C.8.E. (the chair- 
man), said that receipts from railway working showed a decrease of 
£27,000, there being a falling off in passenger train traffic receipts 
of £165,000, an increase in goods train traffic receipts of £145,000, 
and a decrease in miscellaneous receipts of £7,000. The electri- 
fication of their suburban lines had again come to their assistance 
in regard to passenger train receipts ; in fact, the increase in traffic 
in the electrified area was progressing at a pace which had con- 
siderably exceeded all expectations. 

Causes OF REDUCED PASSENGER RECEIPTS. 

Taking the line as a whole, the loss in passenger receipts was 
£133,000. That was attributable to many causes. In the early 
part of the year they had lost heavily on their Continental services, 
due to the King’s illness, the very bad weather experienced on the 
Continent, and especially the vacinnation scare. The private car 
and the motor-charabane had taken much traffic from the rail, and 
in order to meet the competition of the latter the company had had 
to cut drastically some of the fares. Their greatest loss was in 
passengers booked through from the Northern lines, partly, no doubt, 
caused by road competition and partly by the depression in trade. 
The measures taken to counteract charabane competition had, they 
thought, been effective; during the last three or four months 
passenger train receipts had shown a distinct tendency to improve. 

MERCHANDISE TRAFFIC. 

Under the heading of merchandise, receipts showed a decline of 
£76,000, but they had carried 908,000 more tons of coal and other 
minerals for an increased revenue of £235,000. The Kent coal 
industry was developing satisfactorily, and during the past year 
four collieries now in operation had handed to them for conveyance 
988,000 tons, compared with 822,000 tons in 1928. They were pur- 
chasing coal for their locomotives from four Kent collieries. 

Coat Mines BIL. 

If the Coal Mines Bill was passed in its present form it was certain 
to have a serious effect upon the prices at which coal would be sold 
to consumers in this country. He was glad to say that they had 
made contracts up to the end of 1931, at prices very little in excess 
of those they were now paying. The amount of the reduction in 
their salaries and wages bill due to the satisfactory arrangement 
with the trade unions amounted in 1929, to £300,000, and it had 
been agreed that the deduction should remain in force until May 16, 
1930. 

ELECTRIFICATION OF BricuHton LINE. 

The decision to electrify the line from London to Brighton and 
Worthing had only been arrived at after long and careful con- 
sideration. They had had to decide not only the type of motor 
and the type of carriage, but they had also had to decide on the 
system to be worked. They were anxious to maintain the Pullman 
cars on the Brighton section, and special arrangements would have 
to be made. One of the most important points was whether the 
new trains should be worked by electric locomotives or on the 
multiple unit system. They had decided on the latter, treating that 
phase of their electrification rather as an extension of suburban elec- 
trification than as a main line electrification. 

They proposed to run non-stop trains every hour during the day 
between London and Brighton, another service every hour between 
London and Worthing. 

The steam train mileage that would be discontinued amounted to 
about 1,972,000 miles per annum. They proposed to substitute 
for that an electric train service with a mileage of about 4,921,000, 
thereby providing an increase in the train service of 150 per cent. 
The total cost of the whole scheme, including the re-signaHing of 
the line from Purley to Brighton, was estimated at £2,700,000. In 
order to cover the increased cost of the additional mileage and to 
provide for depreciation and interest on capital it would be necessary 
to increase their traffic receipts by 6 per cent., compared with the 
existing traffic on the lines affected by the extension of the electrifie 
cation. 

Of the other electrification schemes, the Wimbledon and Sutton 
line had been completed and opened to traffic, and three other 
electrical extensions were in course of completion, those between 
Wimbledon and West Croydon, Hounslow and Twickenham to 
Windsor, and Dartford to Gravesend. They hoped to have all these 
new services in working order by the summer. 

Roap TRANSPORT. 

They had come to an understanding with many of the large 
omnibus companies operating throughout their territory’ outside 
the London traffic area. They had entered into agreements with 
these companies, under which both sides would work to their mutual 
benefit, and they had acquired a large financial interest in each and 
all of those companies, the total sum invested up to the end of the 
year being £1,038,000. They had every reascn to expect that, 
apart from the benefit that would accrue from those working agrece 
ments, they would get a good return upon the money invested. 

The report was adopted, and at a subsequent Wharncliffe meeting 
Parliamentary Bills were approved, including one dealing with the 
Charing Cross scheme, 
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ABBEY Roap PROGRESS. 

The financial position of the Abbey Road Building Society 
seems to go from strength to strength. During the past 
year the total numberof shareholders and depositors advanced 
by 38,515 from 96,304 to 134,819, a rise of 40 per cext. The 
total assets aggregated £19,167,273, being an increase of 
£6,582,575, or 52 per cent. The share capital and deposits 
increased by £6,451,772, or 54 per cent., the total now standing 
at £18,418,967. After making full provision for expenses, 
contingencies, interest and dividends, £120,000 has been 
placed to Reserve Fund No. 1, raising it to £500,000, the 
amount being invested in trustee securities. Reserve Funds 
Nos. 1 and 2, including undivided profit, now total £541,821. 
The directors state that the yield on the fully paid shares 
for 1930 will again be 5 per cent., free of Income Tax. 


* * * * 


: HARRODS. 

The latest report of Harrods, Limited, is an excellent one. 
Tt. shows that for the last fiscal year the company’s net profit 
was £834,188, as compared with £775,156 for the previous 
year. After transferring £50,000 to the Special Reserve, as 
compared with only £25,000 a year ago, there is a balance 
carried forward of £149,700 as compared with £116,600 a 
year previously. The dividend on the ordinary shares is 
retained at 20 per cent. The balance-sheect is also a good 
one, cash standing at no less than £394,633, and Government 
stocks entered at a cost price of £1,228,482. The report gives 
a good account of the progress of the subsidiary companies. 

* * * %* 
Scorrisn Wripows. 

In last week's Spectator I drew attention to some of tle 
main features of the satisfactory report published for the 
past year of the Scottish Widows’ Fund and Life Assurance 
Society, and at the annual meeting of the society, held last 
‘Tuesday, the details of the report were amplified in an 
interesting manner by the chairman, Mr. A. W. Robertson 
Durham. The chairman pointed out that although the net 
new assurance business for the year was a little less than 
that for 1928, it was well above the level of 1927, which 
was in itself a considerable increase over the business in the 


> 


preceding year. The year 1929 was a difficult one for insur. 
ance companies as for other businesses. The disturbi 

efieet of the General Election, to say nothing of the Snaneil 
depression following upon the downfall of the Hatry group 
of companies, made its ‘nfluence felt, while in the case of 
the Scottish Widows, the previous year was affected in 
specially favourable degree by the large flow of businesg 
coming in at the close of the quinquennium. There was a 
substantial increase in the premium income for last year 
of nearly £160,000, largely accounted for by an increase in 
the amount of single premiums. A further good point in 
the chairman’s speech was the statement that notwith- 
standing the fall in Stock Exchange securities, the company’g 
stringent valuation made on the basis of the market selling 
price at the end of last year as compared with the previous 
year, showed a depreciation of less than 4 per cent. on the 
values of those securities, and a substantial margin remaing 
in hand in the difference between the market values and the 
balance-sheet figures, thus placing the company 1n @ very 
strong position. The society is shortly to issue a new pros- 
pectus showing some revision of rates and premiums, and 
the chairman stated that in order that holders of whole-life- 
with-profit assurance policies effected at the old rates may 
not suffer any injustice, it has been decided that at future 
distributions of surplus an adjustment will be made in the 
reversionary bonus allotted to these policies. A  corres- 
ponding adjustment will be made in the intermediate bonus 
on such policies which become claims or are surrendered 
before the date of the next investigation. Bis WV oats 





Answers to Questions on the Parson and the 
Clergyman in English Literature 


1. Parson Trulliber in Fielding’s Joseph Andrews.——2. Rev. 
Mr. Glifil in George Eliot’s Scenes of Clerical Life-——3. The Vicar 
of Wakefield.——4..Dr. Daly in The Sorcerer, by W. 8. Gilbert.—— 
5. The Village Preacher in Goldsmith’s ‘* Deserted Village.”—— 
6. The Rey. Thwackum in Fielding’s 7'om Jones.——7. The Rev. 
Simon Rolles in The Rajah’s Diamond.——8. The Rev. Mr. Portpipe 
in Peacock’s Melincourt——9. W. M. Praed’s The Vicar.— 
10. Sir Hugh Evans in The Merry Wives of Windsor——11. Mr. 
Chadband in Bleak House.——12. Parson Yorick in Sterne’s-l’ristam 
Shandy.——13. The Vicar of Bray. 
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REFUGE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED. 
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Summary of Directors’ Report for the year ended 31st December, 1929. 








year. 


during the year. 


participating Policies. 





Total Income for year, £10,784,874, being an increase of £473,899 over the previous 
Total Assets at end of the year £45,945,704, being an increase of £3,079,444 


Total Claims Paid in the year, £4,503,090. The Company has paid £61,480,654 


in claims since its establishment. 


The Total Assurances existing on December 3Ist, 1929, amounted to £63,646,002 | 
in the Ordinary Branch and £88,256,178 in the Industrial Branch. 


Reversionary Bonus of £2 4s. per cent. again declared on all Ordinary Branch | 


The Premium Income in the Ordinary Branch was £3,918,011, being an 
increase of £215,666 over the previous year; and in the Industrial Branch it was 


| 
£4,739,174, being an increase of £106,392. | 


‘The Compsny transacts Life Assurance business of every description. 


J. WILCOCK HOLGATE, | 


Chairman. 
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COMPANY MEETING. 





THE UNDERGROUND RAILWAYS 





THE GROUP’S RECORD OF ACHIEVEMENT 





LORD ASHFIELD ON LONDON’S TRAFFIC PROBLEMS 





Tae Avnual General Meetings of Metropolitan District Railway 
Company, London Electric Railway Company, City and South 
London Railway Company, Central London Railway Company, 
London General Omnibus Company, Limited, Metropolitan Electric 
Tramways, Limited, London United Tramways, Limited, South 
Metropolitan Electric Tramways and Lighting Company, Limited, 
London and Suburban Traction Company, Limited, Underground 
Electric Railways Company of London, Limited, were held on 
27th ult., at the Caxton Hall, Westminster, S.W. 


The Right Honourable Lord Ashfield, who presided, said : 


The traffic for the year 1929, as measured by the number of 
passengers carried, shows some small advance upon that for 1928. 
The total number of passengers carried by railway, tramway and 
omnibus amounted to 2,175 million. The tramways carried 9 per 
cent. of this total, the railways 18 per cent., and the omnibuses 73 
per cent. These figures bring out in a forcible manner the predomin- 
ance of the omnibuses within your group of companies. If I look 
further afield at the whole of the traffic carried by local agencies in 
Greater London, I find that the omnibus share amounts to about 
53 per cent. of the whole, so that this predominance is complete 
and it is also unique, for nowhere else in the capital cities of the 
world can the omnibus show anything approaching so substantial 
a share in the fostering of local movement. 


During last year the passengers carried by the railways increased 
by 7 per cent., those carried by the tramways increased by 4 per 
cent., and those carried by the omnibuses by just over 1 per cent. 
Perhaps the most satisfactory feature is the increase in the traffic 
carried by the tramways. It has been the habit in recent years 
to depreciate the value of the services rendered by tramways in 
the carriage of passengers, but we have found that if steps are 
taken to bring the standard of comfort of the tramcars up to that 
customary upon the railways and omnibuses, and that if steps are 
taken to increase the general speed of operation of the tramways, 
the passengers carried by the tramways will increase in numbers, 
proving that tramways serve to deal effectively and economically 
with considerable volumes of traffic upon the streets. Owing to 
the predominance of the omnibuses, the increase in the total volume 
of traffic carried for the year is just over 2 per cent., and I must 
admit this compares badly with the increases of recent years, 
which have reached 7 or 8 per cent. In the two preceding years 
we recorded a growth in the number of passengers carried exceeding 
100,000,000 in the year, but this last year this growth has fallen 
to approximately 49,000,000, 


DIFFICULTIES OF THE YEAR, 


The principal cause of this decline. was, without doubt, the 
exceptionally severe weather in January and February, coupled 
with the widespread influenza epidemic. From the losses of those 
early months, the summer made but a poor recovery. On the 
avarage it is, maybe, unfair to blame the year. It. all depends 
upon the point of view. If a long view is taken, there is little 
wrong with the year, as there is some increase, though, perhaps, 
not all that we could have wished. But taking a short view, as 
we are so frequently tempted to do by the constantly recurring 
weekly traffic returns, our hopes and fears go up and down uncom- 
fortably. There is something rather ironical in the thoughi that 
the success or failure of this group of companies, as measured by 
the balance of their traffic receipts available for distribution to 
their shareholders, is so largely affected by the lack of the weather. 

But if last year started ill, by comparison this year starts well, 
for the advance that was noted at the close of last year is con- 
sistent, and continues into this year. But I should warn you 
that the increases in traffic now shown upon the published weekly 
returns include, for the first time, the results for the omnibuses 
formerly belonging to the London Public Omnibus Company and 
that some allowance (about two-fifths of the total increase) should 
be made for this fresh factor. 

PASSENGER RECEIPTS. 

There is an abnormal growth in the number of 1d. passengers ; 
there has been some extension of cheap return tickets ; but chiefly 
the decline is due to the falling away of the long distance or excursion 
passengers. This may be attributable to the large number of wet 
week-ends that we experienced during the summer months, but 
we are inclined to think that it is mostly due to another cause. 
While the omnibuses have been restricted and regulated under 
the terms of the London Traffic Act of 1924, the motor coach has 
remained free and has multiplied its services upon all the roads 
leading out of London, carrying on depredatory operations against 
the omnibuses somewhat unfairly, and, indeed, trying to establish 
claims for consideration which should, and we trust will, be resisted 
by the authorities. The Road Traffic Bill now before Parliament 
will, we expect, bring some redress. Meanwhile, in self-defence, 
we shall be compelled to alter the character of our own widespread 
country services, working them with fast and improved vehicles 
and in such a manner as to meet the competition of these new 
rivals. Yet, in spite of this one adverse factor, the traflic receipts 





for 1929 amounted in the aggregate to £17,300,000, an increase of 
£200,000 over 1928, or 1.2 per cent. Throughout I use round 
figures to ease your memory. 


Turning to the expenditure side of the accounts our contribution 
in petrol tax for the year 1929 amounted to £380,000, in itself a 
serious abstraction of our funds, and entirely apart from the amount 
which we paid in respect of licensed vehicle duty, amounting to 
£435,000, so that under these two heads alone the omnibuses con- 
tributed to the revenues of the State during last year a sum of 
£815,000, or almost 7$ per cent. of their gross revenue. No other 
form of transport makes a like contribution. Except for this one 
factor, costs were generally lower during the year. 


OPERATING CosTs. 


The aggregate operating costs for 1929 amounted to £14,326,000, 
an increase of £327,000 over 1928, or 2.3 per cent. Perhaps the 
best way in which to measure the relative level of our costs is to 
relate the costs to the car milesrun. The cost per car mile has fallen 
from 12.27d. to 12.25d., which shows that while on the whole it is 
unchanged, in spite of the increased petrol cost, the tendency is 
downward still, and that the increase in expenditure is justified by 
the increase in service. 

You will agree, I am sure, that a great transformation has been 
effected in the position of your Railway Companies. And this great 
transformation has been effected without loss or injury to the men 
whom we employ. Rather there has been a gain to them, for, with 
rare exceptions, we have been able to pay them higher wages and 
provide them with more skilled occupation, steadily absorbing into 
the higher grades the men not required for work in the lower grades. 


A REMARKABLE METROPOLIS. 


London is indeed remarkable as a metropolis, for, in spite of the 
depression in trade and of the falling birth rate, it continues to grow 
all the while. It has always been the place in which the wealth of 
the country is spent, though it is rapidly becoming as well the place 
in which the wealth of the country is gained. In 1929, the population 
within the Metropolitan Police District was estimated to number 
7,900,000, and to this must be added the population of the outer ring 
of 900,000, making 8,800,000 persons altogether as the population 
focussed upon this one centre. Anyone who travels round London 
over the new roads cannot fail to be impressed by the blocks of 
houses that spring up on all sides and by the new factories whic! 
seem to be completed in the night. I am amazed myself. One day 
I pass down an almost empty road and then the next time the 
builder is at work, and before one has time to realize it new suburbs 
have sprung into being and new industries have been launched. 
The Londoner can scarcely understand the gloomy prognostications, 
the pessimistic forecasts which from time to time fill our newspapers 
and periodicals. 


One begins to doubt whether those who write these accounts 
of the state of our country have made a wide enough survey of the 
facts, and so far as London is concerned the available figures bear 
out the impression of the casual observer rather than of the closeted 
writer. The unemployed of the London area number only 159.534, 
or about 7 per cent. of the total number of insured workers. Allow- 
ing for the margin of casual labour which still exists in London, and 
allowing for seasonal trades, and for the unemployable, the figure 
can be little more than a normal allowance for wastage in labour, 
regrettable as such wastage may seem. For the rest of the country 
the percentage figure is over 14. These figures take little account 
of the commerce which is concentrated in London, for those eim- 
ployed in commerce are outside the scope of the insured trades. 


Tue GOVERNMENT'S RESPONSIBILITY. 


So far as private enterprise is concerned, no one can allege that 
we have not faithfully discharged our task to the limits of our 
strength. There may come a time when underground railways will 
have to be found and provided by public authorities just as rocds 
are now found and provided. The construction of such railways 
leads to the creation of land values which escape entirely the burden 
of contributing to the agency which has created them. London has 
become a centre of a larger life, having an ever-widening influence, 
and against the cost of providing the transport facilities necessary 
to maintain this centre must be set many advantages. We may te 
glad to think that the responsibility for finding a solution has been 
lifted from our shoulders and has been assumed by the Government, 
for now we must look to them to make their proposals as to the way 
in which this problem is to be met. 


I trust that I have said sufficient to satisfy you that, difficult as 
the past year has been, it has not been unsatisfactory. I have 
realized afresh the resiliency of your Group of Companies as a 
whole to withstand misfortune and attack. I may therefore look 
forward with greater courage. I am convinced that th> present 
vear, so far as the factors which influence it can be foreseen, will 
yield better results than the past year. 


The reports and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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To Urge the Abolition of 
SLAVERY 


A Demonstration will be held in Central Hall, 
Westminster, on March 18th, at 8 p.m. 
Speakers: 
ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY 
VISCOUNT CECIL 
LADY SIMON 
CHARLES: RODEN BUXTON, M.P. 


The 


Tickets can be obtained from The League of Nations Union, 

15 Grosvenor . Crescent, S.W.1, or The Anti-Slavery of 

Aborigine Fe Protection Society, Dennison House, Vauxhall Bridge 
oad 
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BEAUTIFUL ENGLAND” 
LECTURES and CONFERENCES from March 16th to 
April 13th, at THE GUILDHOUSE, Eccleston or 8.W. 1. 
pe include Rt. Hon. George Lansbury, M .P., the Dean 
Manchester, Miss Elisabeth Scott, A.R.I.B.A., Dr. 1 Pa A 
Jacks, M.A. Tickets and programmes from the Campaign 

Secretary, The Guildhouse. 


LIBERTY’S 


for 


Renovations and Decorations 


at Competitive Prices. 


Estimates Free. 
LIBERTY & CO., LTD. : REGENT STREET, LONDON, w.1t, 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2, 
West End Office: ail — — W.C, 2, 























Paid up Capital... “ep ore ee = £4,500,000 
Reserve Fund w= £4,450,000 
Reserve Liability of ‘Proprietors under ‘the Charter ase £4, 500,000 


Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of eve 
description is transacted through the numerous branches of the Bank 
throughout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods received, 








ROYAL BANK of SCOTLAND | 


Incorpcrated by Royal Charter, 1727. 





Capital (fully paid) - - - £2,500,000 

Reserve Fund - . - . £2,910.320 

Deposits - - - £46,235,129 
OVER 200 YEARS OF COMMERCIAL 


BANKING. 











A complete British, Colonial and Foreign Banking 
Service. 
The Bank is prepared, in approved cases, to act as Trustee 
and Executor. 
London Offices: City . PO aoe et ant He Se 
aring Cross, S.W. 1. 
West End 164 New Bond St. W. 1. 
HEAD OFFICE: EDINBURGH. 
| General Manager: Sir ALEXANDER Kemp Wr RIGHT, KBE, DL. 























YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK, Ltd. 


(Incorporated in Japan.) 
ESTABLISHED 1880. 


Capital Subscribed and ry Paid :.. ane Yen 100,000,000 
Reserve Fund ane san ae Yen 108,500,000 


Head Office, YOKOHAMA. Branches at Alexandria, Batavia, 
Bombay, Calcutta, Canton, Changchun, Dairen (Dalny), . Fengtien 
(Mukden), Hamburg, Hankow, Harbin, Honolulu, Hong Kong, 
Kai-Yuan, Karachi, Kobe, London, Los Angeles, Lyons, Manila, 
Mukden, Nagasaki, Nagoya, Newchwang, New York, Osaka, Pekin, 
Rangoon, Rio de Janeiro, Saigon, San Francisco, Seattle, Samarang, 
Shanghai, Shimonoseki, Singapore, Sourabaya, Sydney, Tientsin, 
Tokyo, Tsinanfu, Tsingtau, Vladivostock (temporarily closed). 

The Bank buys and receives for collection Bills of Exchange, issues 
Drafts and Telegraphic Transfers and Letters of Credit on above 
places and elsewhere, and transacts General Banking Business. 
Deposits received for fixed periods at rates to be obtained on 
application. DAISUKE NOHARA, London — 

London Office: 7 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2. 








A Great Work with A Great Object 


THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES AND 
‘““ARETHUSA”’ TRAINING SHIP 


Over 28,000 poor boys and tgs have been given a chance in life, and have 
been trained to become good and useful sons and daughters of the Empire. 








10,000 Boys aa heen sent to the Royal Navy 
nd Mercantile Marine. 

1,100 chititen are always being maintained. 
FUNDS URGENTLY NEEDED 
to prevent curtailment of any Branch of the 

Society's Work. 


Patrons; THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND 
QUEEN. H.R.H. PRINCESS MARY, Countess of 
Harewood. FIELD-MARSHAL H.R.H. THE DUKE 
OF CONNAUGHT. 

President: 1.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 
Chairman and Treasurer; FRANCIS H. CLAYTON, 
Esq. Deputy Chairman: LORD DARYNGTON. 
Chairman of “ Arethusa” Committee: HOWSON F. 
DEVITT, Esq. Sceretary: F. BRIAN PELLY, A.F.C, 


164 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, w.c.2 
The for Legacics Bequests. 











and 





Society pleads 





HANDKERCHIEFS PROLONG COLDS. 


It has now been definitely ascertained that every time a person with a 
cold uses a linen handkerchief successively he reinfects himself. A simple 
way to prevent this continual reinfection and give the cold a chance to 
disappear, is to use “ TOINOCO SILKY FIBRE” Aseptic Handkerchiefs 
once and destroy. In sealed cartons of 50 for 2s., also ‘‘Toinoco Papier 
Crepon " 1s. 3d. and 1s. 9d. From all chemists or from the sole Proprietors, 

THE TOINOCO HANDKERCHIEF CO., LTD. 
(Dept, S.S.), 55 Hatton Garden, E.C.1. 
Beware of inferior imitations and insist on ‘ Toinoco,” 
“ Toy-noco.” 


HERDED LIKE SHEEP 


in ONE room. We are continually relieving cases like this and we 
still want to relieve them. At a cost of less than a PENNY A DAY 
you can help us to continue and increase the work of giving those 
with large young = at present herded together like sheep, a 
chance to live decently. 
1,000 ANNUAL SUBSCRIBERS AT ONE GUINEA EACH NEEDED, 
This amounts to less than one penny per head per day, - 
. President: SIR ROBERT W. DIBDIN, J.P. 

Send for particulars to The Secretary, Society for Improving the 

ondition of the Labouring Classes 

(Incorporated by Royal Charter), 

4 Bloomsbury Mansions, Hart Street, W.C. 1. 
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EAT MORE MILK 
IN 


CADBURY’S 
veces 6 MILK 1 Jo3 


cream” CHOCOLATE 


= ] ,000 can be provided 


at age 65 or at 
death if earlier 
by an annual payment of 
£16 10s. from age 25 


£24 35 
£41 45 
£91 55 


“You can 








No office publishes lower premiums for such 


assurances than the 
a 
Life 


Equitable 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 
No shareholders 


No commission 
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WORRORA! 
When Jesus said: “ What shall it profit a 
man, if he gain the whole world and lose his 


own soul?” He taught us that material values 
cannot be set over against spiritual realities. 


The Bible Society has learnt this lesson. 


It does not hesitate to meet the cost of issuing 
the Scriptures in the Western Hindi languages, 
spoken by 40,000,000 people spread over | 
N. India. 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| With equal readiness, it is at present printing 

| St. Mark in Worrora, a language spoken by | 
1,000 Australian aborigines, of whom few can 
yet read. 





The least significant member of the human 
| family is a child of God, and has a divine right | 


to those Holy Scriptures which are committed 
to our trust. 


| 


Subscriptions and donations may be sent to The 
Secretaries, 


| 
| BRITISH & FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY 
| 146 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 4. 


| 
| 









ROBIN HOOD 
“ROYAL” BOILERS 


are suitable for fixing in scullery 

or kitchen, and will give warmth 

in every room when used in 

conjunction with “ROYAL” 
Radiators. 





Through all Heating Engineers. 


The Beeston Boiler Co., Ltd., 
‘ Beeston, Notts. 


Write for Booklet, 




















SOUTH AMERICA 


BY THE 


ROYAL MAIL 
PACIFIC LINES 


REGULAR SAILINGS FROM 
SOUTHAMPTON & LIVERPOOL 


SHORT TOURS TO FRANCE, SPAIN 
PORTUGAL & MADEIRA 


For full particulars apply to: 
AMERICA HOUSE, COCKSPUR STREET, S.W.I 
& ROYAL MAIL HOUSE, LEADENHALL STREET, E.C.3 
GOREE, WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL 
also at Birmingham, Manchester, Glasgow, Cardiff & Southampton 
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INHALANT \\ ; 
: from your handkerchief -. 


and the cold will soon be a thing of the past. 5 
** Vapex ’’ penetrates the complicated passages 
of nose and throat, searching out the germs Fe 
: Which cause the trouble. The inflamed mucus 
membrane is soothed, cleansed and protected : 
from re-infection. OF Chemists 2/- & 3/-  * 

THOMAS KERFOOT & CO., LTD. bh 
ROAR IL RCS A 
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Some queer pipes 
and the Suprenie tobacco 


West African pipes 


The practice of tobacco smoking in Africa, where 
hemp had formerly been inhaled, was introduced 
by Europeans. The habit spread rapidly and 
a great variety of pipes came into use. 


On the Western Seaboard the influence of the 
white man is to be seen in the figures carved 
upon the pipe bowls, but further inland the 
figures resemble more and more the fetishes 
and ancestral figures which played such an 
important part in the life of the people. 
















NOW ALSO IN 202 RODKET TINS AT 2/8 
~— G.B. 107 
lsaued by The Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain & Ireland), Ltd. 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements. 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). 


line. 


74% for 26; and 10% for 52. 


Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. 


Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a line charged as @ 
Series discounts : 24% for 6 insertions ; 5% for 13; 
Instructions should reach the SPECTATOR Office, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, with remittance 


to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 
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' the result of KENSINGTON COLLEGE 
SECRETARIAL TRAINING, 
The College entered 115 Candidates for the 
AUTUMN EXAMINATIONS 
of the 
LONDON CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
95 PER CENT. PASSED, 
60 PER CENT. SECURED DISTINCTION, 

In addition the College has just secured A PLA- 
QUETTE, the third of the awards of the SOCIETE 
NATIONALE DES PROFESSEURS DE FRANCAIS 
EN ANGLETERRE, in open competition with all the 
Schoois of the United Kingdom. The College guarantees 
a salaried position on completion of training. Prospectus 
from Mr. O. 8. Munford, Director. 

KENSINGTON COLLEGE, 
Bishop’s Road, London, W. 2. 
Telephone: Paddington 9046. 
The College buildings include residential accommoda- 
tion for girls. 











APPOINTMENTS, &c., 
WANTED 


VACANT AND 





N Efficient Lady Secretary can be obtained at the 
St. James’s Secretarial Club, 34 Grosvenor Place, 
8.W.1. Telephone Sloanc 7798, 





NHURCH OF SCOTLAND, Women’s Missionary 

J College. Graduate preferably Hons. Degree in 
any English subject, Philosophy, or Degree in Education ; 
‘Teachers’ Training and School experience; required 
for the College Staff, September, 1930. Must be inter- 
ested in Modern Sunday School work and Religious 
Education. Residential—Apply the PRINCIPAL, 23 
Inverleith Terrace, Edinburgh, 


NIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


The Senate invite applications for the University 
Readership in French Language and Literature tenable 
at Birkbeck College. Salary, £500 a year. Applications 
(twelve copies) must be received not later than first post 
on April 9th, 1930, by the Academic Registrar, University 
of London, 8.W. 7, from whom further particuiars may be 
obtained, 


LECTURES, SCHOLARSHIPS, &c. 
SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 


FOR EDUCATED GIRLS. 

Careful Modern Training, culminating in First-class 
POSTS on Completion. No Waitiag. 

Four EXHIBITIONS Granted Annually to help 
clever girls. Please ask for details. 

MODERN LANGUAGES, French, German, and 
Spanish, and the SHORTHAND of each language 
Taught Commercially, 


MISS MILDRED RANSOM, 
BANK CHAMBERS, 197 EDGWARE ROAD, W. 2. 
Paddington 6302. 


COLLEGE. 














NLIFTON 


Classical, Mathematical, Modern Language and Music 
Scholarships, value from £25 to £100 per year. Examina- 
tion at end of May.—Particulars from the Secretary, 
Clifton College, Bristol. 





(|\HE Jowerrt LECTURE will be delivered at THE MARY 

WaRD SETTLEMENT, Tavistick Place, W.C., on 
TUESDAY, MARCH 18TH, at 5.15 p.m., by PROFESSOR 
S. RapDHA KRISHNAU, M.A. (Calcutta University). 
Subject: “THe EasT AND THE WEST IN RELIGION.” 
Chairman, PRINCIPAL L. P. JACKS (Manchester College, 
Oxford). ADMISSION FREE. A few reserved seats at 
3s. 6d.—Apply to the Hon. Secretary, Miss D, Ward, 
38, Shawfield-st., Chelsea, 8.W.3. 





( haecaaaaee yo L RESIDENTIAL SCHOLARSHIP 
AT CROSBY HALL, LONDON, 


This residential scholarship at Crosby Hall, value 
£100, is offered to a woman graduate for research or 
advanced post-graduate study in London for the academic 
year 1930-31. Application showd be made before 
April 7th on a form to be obtained from the SECRE- 
TARY, British Federation of University Women, 
Crosby Hall, Cheyne Walk, London, 38.W. 3. 





a SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, DORSET, 

The Council invite applications not Jater than 
March 29th for the post of HEAD-MISTRESS of the 
above School, to take up duty in September, 1930. 
Applicants must be members of the Church of England 
and University Graduates.—For full particulars and 
form of application, apply to the SECRETARY, Church 
Education Corporation, 34 Denison House, West- 
minster, London, 8.W. I. 





rY\HE University will shortly proceed to award two 

University Post-graduate Travelling Studentships, 
each of the value of £275 for one year, and three Post- 
graduate Studentships of the value of £150. The 
Studentships are open to both Internal and External 
Graduates of the University.—Applications (on a 
wrescribed form) must reach the Principal, University of 
ndon, South Kensington, 8.W. 7 (from whom further 
particulars can be obtained), not later than May Ist, 1930. 





NIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SOUTH WALES, 
AND MONMOUTHSHIRE, 
COLEG PRIFATHROFAOL DEHEUDIR CYMRU 
A MYNWY. 

The Council of the College invites applications for the 
appointment of a PROFESSOR to “The Montague 
Burton Chair of Industrial Relations.” 

Salary £800 per annum. 

Further particulars may be obtained from the under- 
eigned by whom 75 copies of application and testimonials 
poust be received on or before March 15, 1930. 

D. J. A. BROWN, 

University College, Cardiff. Registrar. 
February 4, 1930. 





YNIVERSITY OF THE WITWATERSRAND 
U JOHANNESBURG, SOUTH AFRICA. 
PROFESSOR OF CLASSICS, 


APPLICATIONS are invited for the above-mentioned 
t 


St. 

SALARY,—£860— £30—£1,100 per annum, subject 
to Provident Fund contributions in terms of regulations. 
Half salary is paid from date of embarkation to date of 
arrival in Johannesburg. 

TRANSPORT.—£100 will be allowed towards passage 
expenses to Johannesburg, subject a proportionate 
refund in the event of resignation within three years. 

QUALIFICATIONS.—Candidates must hold suitable 
academic qualifications, which they are requested to 


state. 

ASSUMPTION OF DUTY.—The 1st July, 1930, or 
as soon as possible thereafter. 

APPLICATIONS, together with copies of testimonials, 
all in triplicate, should reach the Secretary, Office of the 
High Commissioner for the Union of South Africa, 
South Africa House, Trafalgar Square, London, W.C. 2 
(from whom forms of application, and further particulars 
May be obtained), not later than March 31st, 1930, 





SECRETARIAL TRAINING, Shorthand, Type- 
writing, Book-keeping, Janguages, individual 
courses ; first-class positions guaranteed on completion.— 
Secy., The Secretarial College, 8 Grosvenor-gdns. 8.W. 1 


CS FOR EDUCATED GIRLS.—Training ior 

all branches of the secretariat, journalistic and ad- 
ministrative professions. Languages. A few vacancies 
which quality for first-class appointments.—Central 
Employment Burcau, 54 Russell Square, W.C. 1. 








Ss. EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE. COL- 

LEGE FOR TEACHERS AND PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL, GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE, 
$.W. 15. DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET GAR- 
DENS, W. KENSINGTON, W. 14. Chairman, C. G. 
Montefiore, D.D., M.A. Principal: Miss EX, KE, Lawrence. 
—For information concerning Scholarships, Loan Fund, 
and Grant from the Board of Education apply to the 
SECRETARY. 


YECRETARIAL AND BUSINESS TRAINING with 
a written guarantee of a good salaried position on 
completion of training. Languages and foreign shorthand 
a speciality. Postai courses also available. Prospectuses 
and all information from Mr. L. 8. Munford, Kensington 
College, Bishop’s Road, W. 2. "Phone : Paddington 9046. 
Residential accommodation for girls. 


TF\HE AUTOMOBILE ENGINEERING TRAINING 

COLLEGE, Chelsea, 8.W. 3 (day and residential). 
Founded specially to train boys of good education for the 
automobile industry. Probationary term commences 
April 24th. Appointments for qualified students. 
Syllabus from the Head-Master, 


U NIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


A Course of Three Lectures on “ SOCTAL DEVELOP- 
MENT IN GERMANY DURING THE LAST TEN 
YEARS ” will be given (in German) by PROFESSOR E. 
LEDERER (Professor of Economics in the University of 
Heidelberg) at the LONDON SCHOOL OF ECO- 
NOMICS (Houghton Street, Aldwych, W.C.2) on 
MONDAY, WEDNESDAY, and THURSDAY, MARCH 
17TH, 197TH, and 20TH, ati p.m. At the Virst Lecture the 
Chair will be taken by MR, R. H. TAWNEY, B.A. 
(Reader in Economic History in the University). 

A Tecture on “SCIENCE ET PHILOSOPHIE 
D’APRES LES PRINCIPES DU REALISME CRI- 
TIQUE” will be given (in French) by M. le PRO- 
FESSEUR J. MARITAIN (Professor of Logic and Cos- 
mology in the Institut Catholique, Paris) at KING’S 
COLLEGE, LONDON (Strand, W.C.2), on WEDNES- 
DAY, MARCH 19TH, at 5.30 p.m. The Chair will be 
taken by the REV. W. R. MATTHEWS, D.D., M.A. 
(Dean of King’s College). 

Admission Free, without ticket. 

EDWIN DELLER, Principal. 

















ARISIAN SCHOOL OF FRENCH, perfect accent 
soon acquired. DICTION, Conversation. ALL 
Translations —4 Adam Street, W.1. Welbeck 9688. 








BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


LOXHAM SCHOOL 





Nr. BANBURY, 


About six Scholarships having an aggregate value of 
£150 will be offered for competition on May 27th, 28th, 
1930. Candidates must be between the ages of 12 and 
14 on May 27th. Preliminary examination at Prepara- 
tory School. Syllabus from HEAD-MASTER, All 
Saints’ School, Bloxham, Nr, Banbury, 


Pee a 

“(XN REENWAYS,” ALDWICK, BOGNOR REGIS.— 

Boys’ first-class Preparatory School, - Hospital. 

trained matron. Careful supervision health, diet. Ex. 

tensive playing fields. Close sea. Few vacancies next 
term. Prospectus, Head-Masters. 





J £IGHTON PARK SCHOOL, READING—Scholay. 

ships.—An examination for several Scholarshipg 
open to members of the Society of Friends and others 
will take place in February next. Leighton Park is g 
public school under the management of the Society of 
Friends, For full particulars and entry forms for thesg 
scholarships apply to the Headmaster. 


G EDBERGH SCHOOL, 





_—_——~ 


TEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIDBI- 
TIONS, value £100 to £40, are offered for competition, 
Examination on May 23rd and 24th in London and 
Sedbergh after a preliminary test at Preparatory 
Schoois, 


EXHIBITIONS of HONOUR are also available, 


For details apply to the HEADMASTER, 
SEDBERGH SCHOOL SEDBERGH, YORKS, 





S': EDWARD'S SCHOOL.—A Scholarship Examina- 
KO tion will be held on June 3rd, 4th and 5th, 1930 
Scholarships are two each of £100, £70, and £50, and 
several exhibitions of £30.. The Major Scholarship of 
£100 may not be awarded if candidates do not show 
sufficient merit. Candidates must be under 14 on 
May ist. ‘There are also Bursaries of £30 for sons of 
clergy. Further information can be obtained from tho 
Bursar, St. Edward’s School, Oxford. 





jpg wed SCHOOL, Taunton.—Five Entrance 

Scholarships, value £40 per annum, will be offered 
for competition on June 3rd and 4th, 1930. All details 
from the Head-Master, 





MPRENT COLLEGE, DERBYSHIRE, with its Pre- 

paratory School, Bramcote Hall, Notts. Less 
expensive public school with up-to-date equipment and 
organisation, 200 boys. Up to 6 scholarships offered in 
June, of £35 p.a., increasable to £70, also exhibitions, 
Fees 40 guineas per term, including all necessary extras, 
with reductions for sons of Clergy and Officers. Super- 
vised holidays arranged for boys from abroad, at seaside 
or elsewhere.—Apply Headmaster’s Secretary. 








7 ACANCY for infant or toddler small nursery home on 
Surrey Downs. Coll. & hos, tr’d. nurse. Highest refs, 
parts., doctors.—Virs, Hoppety, Tadworth. Tel. B.H.295, 








GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


Cae EDUCATION CORPORATION.—Uplands 

School, St: Leonards-on-Sea. Two open scholar- 
ships of £10 a year will be offered on the result of an 
examination to be held on May 6th, to girls over 12 and 
under 14, on the 31st July, 1930. ‘lhe Council will give, 
if necessary, additional grants of the value of £30 to £40 








a ye Entries before March 31st. Apply to Heap 
MISTRESS. 
IGHFIELD, OXHEY LANE, WATFORD 


Principal, Miss WALLIS, 


Private Residential 
School for Girls ‘Tele.: - 


“ Watford 616. 
NREENWAY SCHOOL, 
G TIVERTON, DEVON. 





Recognized by the Board of Education. Boarding 
and Day School for Girls. Well situated in grounds of 
twelve acres. Fees £120 per annum. Entrance Scholar- 
ships and Exhibition offered annually. 

Prospectus and Form of Application 
SECRETARY. 


from the 





NT. ALBANS HIGH SCHOOL. Church of England 
Public Schoo! for Girls. Chairman : ‘The Lord Bishop 

of St. Albans. Vice-Chairman: The Dean of St. 
Albans. Head-Mistress: Miss Archibald, M.A, (Camb, 
and Lond.). Preparation for Universities. Music. 
Domestic Science courses. New boarding house. 
Large playing-fields. Prospectus from HEAD-MISTRESS. 


YT. DUNSTAN’S ABBEY, PLYMOUTH, DEVON.— 
Ss SCHOOL FOR GIRLS (6-18) (English Church), 
Recognized by Board of Education. 
bathing, good food. Fees: Boarders from £70. 
scholars trom £10.—Apply Sister Superior. 


S* MONICA’S SCHOOL, TADWORTH, SURREY. 
a Six Entrance Scholarships, varying in value from 
£100 to £40 will be offered next June. Candidates must 
be over 12 and under 14 on June 30th. Successful 
candidates will enter the school in September, 1950. 
Prospectus and full particulars on application to the 





Warm climate, sea 
Day 











Headmistress. Last day for returning entry formi 
May 10th. 
MYXHE LAURELS, RUGBY.—Private BOARDING 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Graduate staff ; prepara- 
tion for academic and music examinations ; extensive 
playing grounds, hockey, lacrosse, cricket, tennis, riding, 
swimming; excellent health record ; individual care. 
Scholarships available.—Apply, the PRINCIPALS. 


—? 








PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 


LOCUTION.—Mr. Chas. Seymour gives private 

lessons on HOW TO SPEAK extempore. (Par- 

liament, Bar, Pulpit, Banquet.) Voice, Breathing, 
Confidence, Brochure for’d.—401 Strand, W.C. 2 
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~ SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 


CHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
4 Py 4g 44 er EXAMS, 
fessts. J. - Paton, having an up-to-date know- 
ledge of the best Schools and Tutors in this COUN TRY 
and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to AID 
PARENTS by sending (irec.of charge) prospectuses and 
TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION and ADVICE. 
The age of the .pupil, district preferred, 
and rough idea of fees should be given. 
J.& J, PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C. 4, ‘Tel.: Mansion House, 5053. 


‘CHOOLS AND TUTORS.—Reliable information and 
ry advice eoncerning the most suitable establishments 
will be given free ot charge to parents stating their 
requirements (kind of school, age of pupil, locality 
preferred, range of fees, &c.) to Messrs, Truman « 
Knightley, Ltd., Scholastic Agents, 61 Conduit Street, 
London, W.1. Telephone : Gerrard 3272 (2 lines). 
Publishers of “‘ SCHOOLS,” the most complete guide to 
Schools in existence. Price 2s. 6d., post free Bs; 3d. 














AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 


UTHORS’ MSS., articles, &e., typed accurately 

and promptly by old Public School boy disabled 

in the War. 1s. per 1,000 words; carbon 3d. Service 

tecommended by well-known writers.—C. Griffiths, 
18 Upwood Road, Norbury, London, 8.W. 16. 








\EFICIENT Typing of every description promptly exe- 
cuted by expert. 12 yrs’ exp. 10d. per 1,000, Carbon 
3d.—Mrs. Dudley, 4 Buccleuch Cottages, Springhill, BE. 5 





] ONG MSS., Literary, Scientific, Dramatic, typed accu- 
4 rately, 25,000 words a day. Ex, testim’ls.— Margaret 
Watson, Ltd., Palace Ch’brs, Bridg .St., 8.W. 1. Vic. 3828. 


] EAKN to write Articles and Stories; make spare 
4 hours profitable; booklet free—REGENT IN- 
SLITUTE (Dept. 85), Regent House Palace Gate, W.8. 
| Bgl Typewriting carefully&promptlyexecuted, 

MSS. 1s. per 1,000 words. Carbon copy, 3d. per 1,000, 
Miss N. McFarlane (C), 44 Elderton Rd., Westclilf-on-Sea. 

3.8. typed 1s. per 1,000 words, carbon 3d.—Miss 
p Pollard, 36 Ampthill-sq., N.W.1. Museum 3965. 














ONA STUART.—Literary Typist. Authors’ MSS. 
p\ Is. per 1,000; Plays 1s. 3d. per 1,000, ineluding 
paper and carbon copy.—i4 Frewin Road, Wandsworth 
Common, London, 8.W. 14. 


ONALD MASSEY, Literary Agent. Good stories, 
&c., required. Send stamp for prospectus to— 
RONALD MASSEY, 108 Victoria Street, London, S.W.1. 


£2 ft) A YEAR WRITING Stories and Articles one 
ao L.C.A. pupil earns—others £9 per week, £31 
permonth. Why not learn this fascinating hobby by post ? 
Speeimen Lesson and “ GuideS ”’ free from London College 
ot Authorship, 37 (8) Albemarle Street, W.1—the school 
with a GUARANTEE of SUCCESS. 














BOARD RESIDENCE (FOREIGN) 


Fie me we TYROL.—Mountains, pines. Sun, peace, 
flowers.—Miss Andrew, Pension Waldrast, Mieders- 
in-Stubaital. 








KANAGAN LAKE, B.C. CANADA.— 
Would take Paying Guest for summer months. 
Modern lakeshore house, lovely climate. Bathing, 
boating, fishing, &c. 
For photos and particulars write Box 1606, Spectator 
Office. References given and required. 








TO LET, &c. 


he Let (May, June, July) Cottage in 

unspoilt village near golk links ; 2 sitting, 5 bed- 
rooms (Heal beds), lavatory basins, bathroom, 3 w.c.’s : 
ga: . Attendance available.—Bishop’s Secretary, 
Church House, Liverpool, or Miss New, Roseleigh, Tre- 
betherick, Wadebridge. 








ape large unfurnished rooms suitable for gentleman 
A requiring professional care or attendance.— 
Ricketts, 63 Cromwell Avenue, Highgate, N. 

















I AN ADVERTISER WHO 
REGULARLY. USES THE 
‘SMALLS’ COLUMNS WRITES 


H| January 18th, 1930. 
| Dear Sirs, 
Will you kindly caneel our adver- 
tisement for the time being as our 
Trade has increased sa much through 
your advertisement that we do not 


want any more customers at present. 
We might add we have ONLY adver- 
/& 

















tised in “* The Spectator.” 

We are inereasing our Plant, and 
we hope in a few months’ time we 
shall be in a position to double our 
output, and we will then advertise 
again. 

Yours faithtuily, 
H. T. BROWN, 


Managing Director. 




















FOR THE TABLE, &c. 


] ACON, choice streak, boneless, 10-12 Ib. 1s. 1d. 
JD perlb. Dairy-fed Hams, 10-12 Ib., 1s. 3d. per Ib., 
smoked or pale dried, All rail paki. “Full price, post 
free.—E. Miles & Co., Bacen .Factory, Bristol. 








YORNISH CREAM, 2s. 9d. Ib., pt. fr. Cash with order, 
J) —Mrs. Bickford, Trelaske Farm, Duloe, Cornwall. 





l KELICIOUS Home-made Sweets & Chocolates. Sam- 
ple Ib., 3s. Price List.-Miss Mills, Rock, Swanage. 





{INEST SCOTCH OATMEAL, carefully prepared from 
Selected Scotch Oats, acknowledged to be the Finest 
QOatsin the World. A sweet and wholesome Food. 34 Ibs. 
1/8; 7 Ibs. 2/9; 10 Ibs. 3/9. Special prices for large quan. 
P. pd.—R. WALLS & Sons, Oatmeal Millers, Stirling. 
. my LADE, coarse-cnt, bitter, as supplied to Lon- 
4 don clubs. Old family recipe & prob. best obtain- 
able. 121b. carr. pd., 13s.—Dorothy Carter, Iden Rye. 








TAILORING 
hag CURRALL, world’s leading TURNCOAT 

Specialist. Lounge or D.B. Suit 50s., 8.B. O’eoat 
35s., D.B. or Raglan 40s., Costume 40s. TURNED and 
beautifully re-tailored “* Just like New’ by ENGLISH 
tailors on the premises est. here 1907.—6 Broadway, 
Ludgate Hill. Central 1816. 


WANTED TO PURCHASE 


IGHEST PRICES PAID for Jewellery, old Gold and 
Silver, Diamonds, Platinum, Antiques, Dental 
Plates (not vulcanite), &c. Any condition; large or 
small quantities; cash at once; goods returned if offer 
not satisfactory. Call or pest to largest firm of the kind 
in the world.—BENTLEY & CO., 10 Woodstock St., 
Oxford St., London, W. 1 (facing Marshall & Snelgrove). 




















FOR SALE 


£7 00 ) School building (freehold) and goodwill 
r ( of excellent gigl’s school, recognized up- 
to-date. Boarding house in connexion may be rented or 


bought. Furniture on valuation, Av. annual receiptsfor 
last 7 years over £1,500. No agents.—Apply Box 1605, 











MISCELLANEOUS 


BIG PRICE PAID for Metal Plates and Old Teeth, 
D also Old Gold, Jewellery, &c.—UCall or post, The 
London Tooth Co., Dept. ** 8.” 130 Baker Street, W. 1. 
I EAUTIFY your interior walls with Wallpax. Better 

than wallpaper or distemper. Booklet, colours, &c., 
post free.—S. Wills & Co., Ltd., 22 Castle Green, Bristol. 
London showrms : Monomark House, 98 High Holborn. 
EF UR Crusade. Demand humanely killed furs and abol- 


ish the ghastly cruelties of trapping. Funds and help 
needed.—Major Van der Byl, Wappenham, Towcester. 














AVE you Cockroaches ? Then buy “ Blattis ” Union 
Cockroach Paste. Universally and successfully 
used in all parts of the Globe. Extermination Guaran- 
teed. From Chemists, Boots’ Branches, or sole makers, 
Howarth, 473 Crookesmoor, Sheffield. Tins Is. 4d., 
2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., post free. 
AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your ova 
Arms, Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporat J, 
Artistic and original work from £2 2s. Specimens s:nté 
free.—-Henry A. Ward, 57 Mortimer St., London, W. 1. 


OVERS OF TURKISH TOBACCO buy “ BIZIM” 
Cigarettes ; delight of the conngisseur, Toba :zo 
matured by nature only; 6s. 3d. per 100, post f:ee, 
lain or cork-tipped; 6500 for 30s. 9d.; 1,000 ir 
2 17s. 6d.; send order and remittance to the manu- 
facturers of choice, rarc, finc To .—J, J, Freeman 
& Co., Ltd., 90 Piccadilly, London, W. 1. 











EAL Harris & Lewis Tweed. Any length cut. Pat. 
Rite. James St. Tweed Depot,246 Stornoway ,Scotland 





EAL SHETLAND PULLOVERS, CARDIGANS, &e. 

& Also all kinds of Shetland Woollies, hand-knitted 

personally for you by expert knitters in the famous “ Pair 

Isle.” Patterns, from the real soft, cosy, native wools, 

At Shetland prices ; FAR LESS THAN SHOP PRICES. 

—Send postcard for Illustrated Booklet and Price List to 
S. 256, Wa. D. JOHNSON, Mid-Yell, Shetlands. 


YOMETHING NEW FOR BAZAARS, &c.—Hand- 
coloured Pottery; beautiful colouring ; big protits. 
—Rainbow Pottery Co., Dept. “* S,”’ Lindfield, Sussex. 


TONE for Gardens.—Write for folder to Ashton 
& Holmes, Ltd., Pennine Quarries, Macclestield. 

















| BRITISH HOTELS SECTION : 











] OGNOR.—ROYAL NORFOLK Hotel. Unique Sun- 
trap. 3acre.grnds. Heating throughout. ‘Phone 40. 





sco en HALL HYDRO. Best situa~ 

tion. ‘Tennis, Golf, Garage, Lifts, Radiators, 
h. & c. water all bedrooms, Hydro Baths. Ballroom. 
Orchestra. ‘Telephone: 4 and 474. 


OLFING Week-ends, HIGHCROFT & GOLFERS’ 
PRIVATE HOTEL. Amidst. pine-clad Surrey 
Hills. Comfortable. Appointed R.A.C. ’Phone: 49. 


Wy tees ae CLARENCE HOTEL, Facing 
Cathedral. Quiet old-world Caravanserie. H. & c. 
water « radiators in bedms. Lift. Nt. porter. Phone 4071. 








I ARTMOUTH (8S. Devon).—An English “beauty spot.” 

Mild climate, lovely coast, country. Few guests re- 
ceived ; private ho.; large gdn., bdrm. yas-fires. inclusive 
terms. Overseas visitors welcomed.— Box 1344, Spectator. 


rEXORQUAY.—GRAND HOTEL. On Sea Front. First- 
class. 200 rooms fitted with h. and'c. water Suites & 

rooms With baths. Garage. Philip Brown's“ Revellers ” 

Dance Band (of Broadcasting fame) for Easter. 





mg tec SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 
BATHS HOTEL. 175 rooms. Suites, 26 new 

rooms (h. and c. water and radiator). Oreiiestra, A.A., 

R.A.C. Guide from J. T. CULLEY, Manager. 
DROITWICH BRINE BATHS for Rheumatism. 


— ROYAL YORK HOUSE HOTEL, BATH— 
First-class .residential.. Fully licensed. A.A. 
K.A.C. Large Garage. Historical associations (1759) 
NASTBOURNE.—ANGLES PRIVATE HOTEL. 
‘4Facing sea. Nr. pier & bowling greens. 125 bedrooms, 
English chef. Winter terms from 24 gns. ’Phone 311. 











| cae, E THE CARLTON, 
THE LEAS, 
First-class Private Hotel on Sea Front. 
H.and C. WATER IN ALL BEDROOMS. Cent. Heat. 
10s. 6d. incl. per day. Lxcellent catering. 
Private suites with bath. ‘Phone 290. 


ARROGATE.—THE CAIRN, first class. Accom- 
modation 300. Write for Llustrated Tariff. 


\ ATLOCK.—SMEDLEYS, Gt. Britain’s Greatest 
4 Hydro. Est, 1853. 270-bedrms, Write for lilus. Pros. 
*Phone: Matlock 17, ‘Grams: 








* Smediey’s, Matlock,” 





FPYORQUAY.—ROSLIN HALL HOTEL, Periect for late 
holidays. Garage. ’Phone 2113, Mrs. V. F. (iresham. 


FPORQUAY.—HYDRO HOTEL, Daddy Hoie Plain, 
Fully Licensed. First-class, 200 feet above sea. 
A.A. and R.A.C, Tel. : Hydrotel. ’Phone: 2207. 


TNORQUAY.—ROSETOR PRIVATE HOTEL. An 
ideally situated perfectly appointed private hotel 
which is justly famous for its home atmosphere and 
reasonable charges, Garage. I’or Illustrated ‘Tariff apply 
RESIDENT PROPRIETOR, ‘Telephone 3655. 
rFYOTNES.—SEYMOUR HOTEL. On River Dart, 
Ist class. Cent. heating: Vishing, boating, hunting, 
shooting, golf, bowls & tennis, &c. Gar.’Phone:Totnes 14, 











EFORMED INNS, 
Ask for Dues List (2d. post free) of 170 INNS and 
OTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION 


Lrp. 
P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. Grorak’s House, 193 Rearyr 
STREET, W, 1. 





] ONDON. 
4 CRANSTON CO. HOTELS. 
High-class unlicensed Hotels. 

IVANHOE, BLOOMSBURY STREET, 
KENILWORTH, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, 
WAVERLEY, SOUTHAMPTON ROW, 
Electric fires and hot and cold water in all rooms, 
Uniform charge per person forBedroom. Breakfast, 
Attendance, and Bath—-November to April—Sss. 6d, 
Summer months—April to November--10s. Largely 

patronized by Clergy and professional classes. 





NORNISH RIVIERA—In a delightful position 

/) everlooking 3 lagoon-like bay. Sheltered situation 
amidst profuse sub-tropical vegetation; a land of 
sunshine and palms. Tastefully furnished and appointed 
exclusive residential hotel, Lxcellent cuisine. Spacious 
reems. Garage. For special winter terms apply: 
Residential Manager, SHIP & CASTLE HOTEL, Saint 
Mawes, Cornwall. 


W INCHESTER.—ROYAL Hotel. Cntri.but secluded 
Heating throughout. Nearest College. ’Phone 31. 








ONDON.—KINGSLEY HOTEL, 

4 HART STRBET, BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, W.C.1, 

200 Rooms, with hot and cold running water, 
Special inclusive terms on application. 





J HERE to Stay in London—THE LODGE, 1 St. 

George’s Square, 8.W. 1. Room and Breakfast 

5s. 6d. day, or 30s, weekly. With dinner, 6s. 6d., o¢ 
2 guineas weekly. 
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Now Complete 


LIFE IN THE MIDDLE AGES” 
Selected, translated, and annotated 
by G. G. COULTON, M.A., Hon. D.Litt. 
Just published. Volume IV—Monks, Friars, and Nuns 
With 12 illustrations. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 
This last and longest volume completes the Series. 


Previously published: 
Vol. I—Religion, Folk-Lore, and Superstition, 7s. 6d. net. 
Vol. I1—Chronicles, Science, and Art, 6s. net. 
Vol. I11I—Men and Manners, 6s. net. 


TUDOR CONSTITUTIONAL 
DOCUMENTS (1485-1603) 


With an Historical Commentary. 
Edited by J. R. TANNER, Litt.D. 
New and cheaper edition. Royal 8vo. 21s. net. 


“Mr Tanner has collected, with infinite pains and loving scholarship, a 
body of documents which illustrate every aspect of the Constitution in 
Tudor times.”—The Nation & Athencum, 


A second volume for the reign of James I, 1603-1625, will be 
published in the autumn. 


A LITERARY HISTORY OF THE ARABS 
By R. A. NICHOLSON 
Second Edition. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 21s. net 
The author’s aim has been to compile a work which should serve 
as a general introduction to the subject, and which should ‘be neither 
too popular for students nor too scientific for ordinary readers. 


THE OLD TESTAMENT IN GREEK 


according to the Text of Codex Vaticanus, supplemented from other 
Uncial Manuscripts, with a critical apparatus containing the variants 
of the chief ancient authorities for the Text of the Septuagint. 
Edited by A. E. BROOKE, D.D.; NORMAN MCcLEAN, M.A., 
and H. St. JOHN THACKERAY, M.A. 
Volume II--The Later Historical Books. Part I1I—I and II Kings. 
Demy 4to. 20s. net. 


OBEDIENCE IN CHURCH AND STATE 


By P. JANELLE 
With a frontispiece. Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 
This book contains three political tracts of Stephen Gardiner, 
translated into English from the original Latin, and prefaced by an 
introduction entitled “ The Political Thought of Stephen Gardiner.” 


PHILOSOPHICAL THEOLOGY 
Volume II—The World, the Soul, and God. 
By F. R. TENNANT, D.D., B.Sc. 

Royal 8vo. 15s. net. 


“We congratulate J)r Tennant on completing his magnum opus... . 
The new volume is more than worthy of its predecessor. To a quite un- 
usual degree Dr Tennant combines insight with knowledge, circumspectness 
with intellectual courage. The completed work is a treasure house of 

understanding.”—The Church Times, 


A BIOGRAPHICAL REGISTER OF 
PETERHOUSE MEN 


Part II. 1574-1616. 
By T. A. WALKER, M.A., LL.D. 
Royal 8vo. 42s. net. 
This is the second and concluding part of the Register. (Part I, 
1284-1574. 42s. net.) 





WAR FACT 


New Editions of 
two Cambridge Books 


An Outline’ 
HISTORY OF 
THE GREAT 

WAR 


By G. V. CAREY 

& H. S. SCOTT 

The Publishers are 
now able to disclose that the 
anonymous collaborator referred 

to in the first edition was 

Lt.-Col. N.C. RUTHERFORD, . 
D.S.O. @ 


“The best book of the kind that has 
appeared.”—The Morning Post. 


THE TUNNELLERS 


OF HOLZMINDEN 
By H. G. DURNFORD 
The Author has amplified his 
account of the historical escape 
from the German prison-camp 
at Holzminden and of his own 
escape from Stralsund. 


“ A war-book of unusual originality.” 
The Daily Telegraph. 


Illustrated 
6s. net each 


WAR HISTORY 











THE UNIVERSITY 
OF CHICAGO PRESS 


Recent Publications 

Sick Society. By A. J. I. Kraus. 
9s. net. 
Chinese Social Origins. By H. F. 
Rudd. 9s. net. 
Chicago. An Experiment in Social 
Science Research. By T. V. Smith 
and L. D. White. 13s. 6d. net. 
Children and the Movies. By A. M. 
Mitchell. 9s. 6d. net. 
The Philosophic Way of Life. By 
T. V. Smith. 11s. 6d. net. 
The International Relations of 
Manchuria. A Digest and Analysis 
of Treaties, Agreements, and Nego- 
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